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THE MEDES. 

THE descendants of Madai, the third son of 
Japhet, gave the name of their progenitor 
to a tract of country which was bounded on the 
north by part of the Caspian Sea ; on the eas^ 
hj Parthia and Hyrcania ; on the south by Per- 
sis, Sasiana, and Assyria ; and on the west by 
Armenia Major. It was anciently divided into 
the provinces of Tropatene, Darites, Marci- 
ane, Syro-Media, Amariace, and Charomi- 
threne. But these, by a later division, were re- 
duced to Media Magna^ which contained the 
cities of Ecbatan, Apamea, Arsacia, Regeia, 
and Laodicea ; and Atrapatene^ a barren 
tract, situated between Mount Taurus and 
the Caspian Sea. The climate was extremely 
hot in the plains, and cold in the mountains ; 
and the productions of the country, varied 
with the temperature. The air was in ge- 
neral salubrious, except in the vicinity of the 
Caspian Sea, where the rivers which supply 
that immense reservoir frequently overflowing 
their banks, occasioned noxious exhalations. 
In some parts of Media they were obliged to 
Vol. VIII. B ' make 



2 MEOES. 

make bread of dried almonds ; but the southern 
districts produced corn and wine in the greatest 
abundance. 

The inhabitants were once a Tery warlike pco. 
pie, and are said to hare instructed the Persians 
in the art of war ; though they afterwards in- 
troduced a variety of effeminate and -luxurious 
practices, which eventually caused the downfal 
of that empire. They usually smeared their ar- 
rows with a bituminous liquor, called naphta ; 
and confirmed * their alliances with the blood 
of the contracting parties. They are also said 
to have thrown the bodies of their dying rela- 
tives to dogs, supposing it dishonourable to ex- 
pire on their beds, or be deposited in the earth. 
Polygamy was not merely allowable among 
them ; but, according to Strabo, they were com- 
pelled by the law to maintain, at least, sevent 
wives ; and every woman was regarded with 
contempt who supported fewer than five hus- 
bands. How this regulation could be observed^ 
is inexplicable. 

As their religion and laws were nearly the 
same with those of the Persians, they will 
be found in the history of that people. It is, 
however, proper to remark, that when a law 
was once enacted, it was not in the king's 
power to repeal it : whence the unalterable de- 
crees of the Medcs are frequently alluded to la 
-Holy Writ. 

« In confirming aflianccs, they used to tie topcJhcr, 
ifrith a hard bandage, the thumbi^ of their right hamis, 
until the blood, startina: to the extremities, was, by a slij^ht 
cut, dischur;;ed. This they mutually sucked ; and a league 
thus mysteriously solemnized was accounted most sacred/ 

* 

With 



With respect to their^ artSy trade, and litera- 
ture, nothing satisfustorj can be said. But their 
passion for martial exercises is well authenti- 
cated ; and their skill in horsemanship and ar- 
chery was the enry and admiration of their 
neighbours* 

The history of this people is .extremely dark 
and perplexed till their Subjugation to the As- 
syrians, which took place either under Pul, 
the founder of the Assyrian monarchy, or his 
immediate successor, Tiglath-Pileser. From 
this period they remained in subjection till the 
reign of Sennacherib, when, by a powerful efi- 
fort, they shook o£f the yoke, and gallantly 
defended their recovered liberties. 

Having thus rescued their country from the 
oppressive dominion of a conqueror, they lived 
some time without a king. But the licentious, 
ness and anarchy which began to prevail in 
every dbtrict soon enabled Dejoces, a subtle, 
ambitious Mede^ t#gratify his darling passion. 
This man, contemplating the irregularities of 
his countrymen, applied himself with §ttch ap- 
parent zeal to the administration of justice, 
that the inhabitants of his district elected him 
for their judge; and the fame of his impar- 
tiality spread so rapidly, that all such as 
thought themselves aggrieved by unjust sen* 
tences resorted from all parts of the nation to 
his tribunal. When, by these means, he had 
secured the' public affection, and established 
some degree of order in the community, he sud- 
denly abdicated his honourable seat, and refused 
to attend any longer to an employment which 
incapacitated him from promoting his private 

B % Interest* 
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interest. Upon this unexpected change, the 
Ticious and unprincipled gave the reins, to their 
passions, and etery species of wickedness in- 
creased with such dreadful rapidity, that Me. 
dia was soon filled with rapine, murder, and 
desolation. Hereupon, a general assembly was 
called, to deliberate on the means of reforming 
Ihose abuses ; and the friends of Dejoces, seizing 
the favourable opportunity, expatiated so warmly 
on tliQ danger which ^threatened even the exist, 
ence of the nation, and the absolute necessity of 
appeasing the public disorders, by raising some 
meritorious ^ndiTidual to the regal dignity, that 
their proposal was received with general plaudits, 
and Dejoces was immediately placed oh the 
throne. 

^ ^ The mask of dissimulation was now 
'^' thrown, aside; the politic design of secret 
ambition was crowned with success ; and 
the first acts of the new sovereign were those 
.of a haughty and imperious tyrant. He com. 
manded hi& subjects to' build him a palace suit- 
able to his dignity ; selected guards out of the 
whole nation for the safety of his person ; and, 
having ordered the famous city of Ecbatan to 
be built, enacted certain laws, which imported 
that none but the members of his household 
should ever be admitted to his presence, and 
that all business should be transacted by his ser- 
vants and ministers. These proceedings, though 
arbitrary in the extreme, and ill suited to a man 
' who received the diadem as a reward of his un- 
shaken equity, were not disagreeable to the peo. 
pie ; so that Dejoces enjoyed his splendid cstab. 
lishments without molestation, till his insat|able 
thirst of power induced him to invade Assyria, 

where 



MEDES. 5 

where his forces were utterly ctefeated, and him- 
self slain, after a reign^ of fifty- three years, by 
Saosduchinus, or Nabuchodonotor. 
r% p Phraortes, son and successor of De* 
J.g' joces, was a prince of an enterprising 
spirit, who, not content with the Median 
territories, invaded Persia, with some success, 
and reduced several of the neighbouring nations, 
till he obtained possession of almoat all Up- 
per Asia between Mount Taurus and the rivet- 
Halys. £lated with the brilliant success that 
attended his arms, he at length invaded Assy- 
ria, made himself master of a considerable part 
of the country ; and even lai^d siege to the me- 
tropolis. But here his good fortune .abandoned 
him, and he perished, with the greater part of 
his army, in the attempt. 
j^ p The crown of Media now devolved 

'' upon Cyaxares, a prince of great cou- 
rage and extraordinary abilities, who 
60on recovered such parts of the kingdom as 
had been taken in the preceding reigns by the 
Assyrians ; and, having assembled a powerful 
army, marched out to avenge the d^ath of his 
father and grandfather, by the destruction of 
Nineveh. The Assyri^uis met him on their fron- 
tiers, and an obstinate engagement ensued ; but 
victory declared in favour of the invader, who 
chased his opponents to the very gates of their 
capital, and issued orders for the commence- 
ment of a regular siege. But on nearing that a 
formidable army of Scythians were advancing 
rapidly towards Media, he was compelled to re- 
linquish his design, and emplpy his troops in 
the defence of his own kingdom. 

The Scythians^ who had driven the Clmme- 

B 3 nans 



6 MEDES. ^ 

rians out of Europe, and were now in full [)uN 
suit of their fleeing enemies, were soon engaged 
by the forces of Cyaxares ; but the latter, not. 
withstanding the extraordinary exertions of their 
valiant king, were utterly defeated. The con. 
qucrors, meeting with no farther opposition, 

, oyer-ran not only Media, but the greater^part 
of Upper Asia, whence they extended their con. 
quesCs into Syria as far as the confines of Egypt. 
The Egyptians, however, were saved from in* 
supportable oppression by their king, Psamme. 
ticus, who, partly by presents, and partly by 
in treaties, prevailed on the barbarians to with* 
draw. In this expedition the Scythians reduced 
the city of Beth-Sheam in the territories of the 
tribe of Manasseh, on this side the Jordan, whence 
it is called Scythopolis, or the city of the Scy. 
thians. 

At the expiration of tWcnty-eight years, dur. 
ing which the Scythians had been masters of the 
Upper Asia, Cyaxares resolved to attempt the 
destruction of his troublesome guests by strata, 
gem. He accordingly invited the greatest part 
of them to a general feast, which was given in 
every family ; when each host intoxicated his 
guest, and a massacre ensued, which delivered 
the kingdom from a long and cruel bondage. 
The Medes then repossessed themselves of all 
their provinces, and once more extended their 
empire to the banks' of the Halys. 
. Cyaxares, having thus delivered his subjects 
from the oppression of the Scythians, was soon 
after engaged in a war with the Lydians, upon 

, the following ^ account A sedition happen* 

f Vidr Heroddt. lib. i, cap. 13t H 

ifift 
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ing among tlie Scythian Nomades, a party of 
them escaped into Media, where they were hu- 
manely received by the king, and entrusted with 
the education of some Median youths. "> These 
strangers frequently employed themselves in 
hunting, and usually presented Cyaxares with 
part of their game : but being one day unsuc- 
cessful, that prince treated them with the most 
opprobrious language ; in consequence of which 
they agreed to murder one of their Median pu- 
pils, dress his fiesh like venison, and serve it up 
to the royal table. Having executed this horrid 
project,- they fled to. Sardis, and implored the 
protection of Halyattes, king of Lydia. Cyax- 
ares immediately sent ambassadors to demand 
the murderers; }>ut'the Lydian monarch re- 
fusing to deliver them up, a war of five years 
ensued between the two nations, with various 
success. An obstinate engagement took place 
between the hostile armies, in the beginning of 
the sixth year ; but a total eclipse of the sun, 
which happened during the heat of the battle, 
had so powerful an effect on the superstitious 
Medes and Lydians, that they immediately 
retreated, and soon after concluded a peace, 
which was strengthened by a marriage* between 
Aryenis, the daughter of Halyattes, and Asty- 
ages, the eldest son of Cyaxares. 
-^ p The Lydian war was no sooner teripi- 
' ' nated than Cyaxares entered into a strict 
" alliance with Nebuchadnezzar, king of 

♦ Of this marriage was bom, the ensuing year, Cyax- 
ares, who, in th^ bool^ of Daniel, is called Darias the 
Medef 

Babylon i 
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Babylon ; and^ in eoHJ unction with the Baby- 
lonians^ resumed the siego of Niaeveh, slew Sa- 
rac the king, and levelled tliat proud metropolis 
with the ground. This victory gave rise to the 
great successes of Nebuchadnezzar and Cy ax- 
ares, and laid a foundation of the two collateral 
empires of the Medes and Babylonians* 

After the reduction of Nineveh, the victorions 
monarchs, improving their advantage, led the 
* confederate army against Pharaoh-Necho, king 
of Egypt, and compelled him to abandon what- 
ever he had formerly taken from the Assyrians. 
Having effected this design, and reduced all 
Phcenice and Coele-Syria, they proceeded, with 
fin army of Babylonians, Medes, Syrians, Moai» 
bites, and Ammonites, to ' the number of ten 
thousand chariots, a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand fpot, and a hundred and twenty thousand 
horse, to invade Samaria^ Galilee, Scythopolis, 
and Jerusaleofi, all of which were subdued by 
their resistless arm^. Enriched with' the plun- 
der of the conquered nations, they divided their 
forces, Nebuchadnezzar pursuing his conquests 
in the west ; and Cyaxares falling upon the pro- 
yinces of Armenia, Pontus, and Cappadocia, 
which he subdued with great slaughter of the 
inhabitants. After these achievements, the ar- 
fnies united once more, and, by the reduction 
of Persis and Susiana, completed their conquest 
of the Assyrian empire • 

Cyaxares, having thus erected the kingdom 
of his ancestors into a potent empire, and shared 
the new acquisitions with Nebuchadnezzar, ex-« 
pi red, in the fortieth year of his reign, and left 
the government tp his son Astyages. 

This 
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n p Thisprince, who in Scripture is called 
'-* Ahasuerus, succeeded peaceably to the 
throne ; but we find no particulars of his 
reign recorded in history, except his repulsing 
the Babylonians, who, under the conduct- of 
Evil-Merodach, the son of Nebuchadnezzar, had 
made an inroad into his country. Tho victory 
which he gained on this occasion was chiefly 
owing to ^e bravery and vigilance of Cyrus, 
•who, though at that time but sixteen years of 
-age, signalized himself in a very gallant man- 
ner, and chased tho invader, with great slaugh- 
ter, to his own frontiers. This rash undertak- 
ing of £viUMerodach laid the foundation of 
that animosity between the Medes and Babylo* 
nians, which was productive of innumerable 
mischiefs, and eventually terminated in the ruin 
of Babylon. 

-n Q On the death of Astyages^ the crown 

560 * ^®^®'^^ ^^ ^*^ ^^° Cyaxares, uncle to 
Gyrms, and the person designated in 
Holy Writ by the name of I)arius the Mede. 
This prince had scarcely assumed the reins of 
government, when he found himself engaged in 
a sanguinary war with Neriglissar, who had as- 
sassinated Evil-Merodach, and usurped the 
throne of Babylon. The WSir was carried on, 
with great slaughter on both sides, by Cyaxares 
and his valiant nephew, daring the reigns of the 
usurper Neriglissar, of his son Laborosoarchod ; 
and of Nabonadius, the son of Evih-Merodach, 
id whose time the Babylonian empire was utterly 
overthrown. But the relation of these interest- 
ing events must be reserved to the reign of .that 
'glorious prince, who was the founder of the Per. 
Man monarchy., 

Cyaxares 



10 MEDES* 

Cyaxares is sud, in Scripture, to have taken 
the kingdom after the reduction of Babylon and 
death of Belshazzar ; for Cyrus, during his 
uncle's life, held the empire only in partnership 
with him, though he had acquired it solely by 
his own Talour. The command of this army, 
and the whole management of affairs, however, 
were vested in Cyrus ; in consequence of which 
no notice is taken of Cyaxares in Ptolemy's Ca» 
ndn. But that a Mede reigned at Babylon, im- 
mediately after the d^ath of Nabonadius, is evi« 
dent, both from Xenophon and Scripture ; for, 
the former tells us, that, after the taking of B&- . 
bylon, Cyrus went to the king of the Medes, at 
Ecbatan, and succeeded him in the kingdom : 
and we read, in the volume of Divine Inspira* 
tion, that Babylon was destroyed ^^ by the kings 
of the Medes, and the captains and rulers thereof, 
and by all the land of his dominion ;" and 
that the kingdom of Babylon was ^^ numbered, 
finished, broken, and given to the Medes and 
Persians ;" first to the Medes under Cyaxares or ^ 
Darius, and then to the Persians under Cyrus* 

After thb reduction of Babylon, Cyaxares, in 
^Oncert with his nephew, arranged the affairs pf 
their new empire, and divided it into a hundred 
kud twenty provinces, which were entrusted to 
the care of those persons who had distinguished 
themselves during the war» Over these gover* 
nors were appointed three presidents, who, re- 
siding constantly at court to receive accounts 
from the several provinces, and to dispatch the 
royal commands to the immediate officers, might 
be said to have the administration ef the most 
weighty affairs of state. Of these, Daniel was 
appointed the chief, not only on account of his 

great 
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greai wisdom, but likewise for his age and con- 
sammate experience. The honours attached to 
this employmeat raised a spirit of enyy in the 
other courtiers, who maliciously contrived his 
ruin, and procured his condemnation to a cruel 
death. But as Daniel's supposed offence was in 
reality a fulfilment of the most sacred duty, the 
God of his fathers miraculously interfered in his 
behalf, and the base contrivance of his enemies 
was justly converted to their own destruction. 
This event is supposed to have happened when 
Cyrus was in Syria, which he brought under 
subjection with the adjacent countries, while 
Darius remained at Babylon to manage the civil 
affairs of the empire. The Darics, or Stateres 
Darici, those famous pieces of gold, which, for 
several ages, were preferred, by the oriental 
nations, to any other money, were pi;obal)Jy 
coined about the same time, out of the gold of 
the conquered Lydians.' But in the reign of 
Cyrus, a more distinct account will be given of 
several particulars relating to Cyaxares and As^ 
tyages, the two predecessors of Dkrius the 
Mfde. 
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PERSIA. - 

From the Foundation of the Empire to its Subju^ 
gation bj/ Alexander the Great. 

PERSIA, one of the most delightful countries 
in Asia, in different ages, has been called 
by different denominations. It extended an- 
ciently about two thousand eight hundred Eng- 
lish miles in length, from the Hellespont to the 
mouth of the river Indus; and about two 
thousand miles in breadth, from Pontus to the 
mouth of the Arabian Gulf: being divided into 
f he.provinces of Gedrosia, Carmania, Drangiana, 
Arachosia, Paropamisus, Bactriana, Margiana, 
liyrcania, Aria, Parthia, Persis, Susiana, Schir* 
wan, and Curdistan.* 

The climate of this country varies considerably 
according to the situation, some parts b^ing 
parched with insufferable heat, at the same 
season that others are frozen with cold. The 
soil is extremely unequal ; and rain seldom falls 
to refresh the vegetative tribes. Some of the 
valleys however are extremely fertile ; and fruits, 
flowers, and aromatic herbs, are there produced 

* Modern Persia (or the dominions of the Persian crovn) 
pxtcnds about one tliousand eight hundred and forty miles 
ill length, from tlie mouth of the river Araxes to the 
eilli^x of the Indus ; and is one thousand and eighty miles 
in breadth, from the river Oxus to Ihe Persian Gulf: 
being bounded by the Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus 
on tiie north; by the Indus and the territorien of the Great 
Afo^ul on the caft $ by the Persian Gulf and the Indian 
Orean on the south ; and by the dominions of the Grand 
Signior on the vest. 

in 
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In great^exuberance. Animal and mineral pro- 
di^ctions are also very numerous : and the 
vesdges of antiquity, which still exist in this fa- 
mous cottnttry^ are truly worthy the attention 
of the curious* 

The plain in which the great city of Persepolig 
stood is one of the finest in Persia, and is said to 
contain near fifteen hundred Tillages, all adorned 
with pleasant gardens, and planted with um- 
brageous trees. The entrance of this plain, on 
the west side, consists of a range of steep, lofty 
mountains, about twelve miles long and two 
miles broad, forming two flat banks, with a 
rising terrace. At the foot of the mountain was 
situated the ancient palace of the kings of Persia, 
of which the walls ttre still standing on three 
sides. The front is six hundred paces, in extent^ 
from north to south, and three hundred and 
Bincty from east to west. Before the west $ide 
are several rocks, whichxise toward the north till 
they are on a* level with'' the wall, and appear 
iike a kind of platform extending eighty paces 
before it.^ The stair-case, which consists of two 
flights of stairs, forty- two feet asunder at bot- 
tom, is twenty.fi?e feet seven inches in depth to 
the wall, whence the steps proceed, and i$ 
equally magnificent and commodious. About 
fort)iyfeet distant from the front of this palace 
arc two great porticoes and two columns: 
but the pavement of the fir^t is much damaged 
by the effects of time, and the second is sunk 
five feet lower than the former. The first por- 
tico is thirty-nine feet high, and the second 
twenty-eight. The front of each pilaster is or« 
namented with a large figure of an animal cut 
in bass-relief, but now much defaced, and the 

Vol. V 111. C bases 
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14 PERSIA. 

bases of these pilasters are about fi^e feet two 
inches high. Many authors have published their 
conjectures respecting these monuments of anti- 
quity, but it seems Impossible, in their present 
condition, to decide what they originally de- 
signated. 

The two columns which stand between the 
porticoes are of white marble, elegantly fluted, 
and decorated with some rich ornaments; their ' 
heighth is about fifty-four feet ; their circum^ 
ferenoe fourteen ; and their appearance alto* 
gether striking. 

Turning toward the south, there is to be seen 
a cistern, cut out of stone, twcnty-fiye feet long, 
seventeen feet fire inches broad, and three feet 
above the level of the earth. Beyond t)iis is 
another stair-casc, composed of two flights of 
steps like the former, one fronting toward the 
east and the other toward the west. ' On the top 
of this stair-case some foliage is still visible, with 
figures in bass-relief, of a lion tearing a bull. At 
the end of the landing place is another front, 
adorned with three rows of small figures one 
above another. Of the first row nothing can bo 
seen above the girdle, the upper parts being de- 
stroyed by the corroding tooth 'of time; the 
second row has received material injury ; and as 
to the third, it is almost completely buried in the 
earth. Beyond the bottom of the stair-case is a 
wall forty-five feet in length, with an interval of 
sixty-seven feet to the west front. Thisside^ 
like, the other, is surcharged with figures, and 
occasionally diversified with inscriptions, but 
these are entirely efiaced. Between the two 
flights of stairs there is an open place, paved 
with stones of an extraordinary magnitude, and 
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droamented with seyeral rows of beautiful co* 
lemns* To the south of these columns there is an 
edifice, of which the front wail is jet five feet 
seven inches high, extending a hundred and 
ihirtben feet from efust to west. On the north 
there are two porticoes, and three windows 
blocked up : and on the south a portico and four 
windows open. There are, also, two porticoes^ 
with two openings on the west ; and another 
toward the east, with three niches or windows 
walled up. Under the two porticoes on the 
north may be seen the figures of a nan and 
two women from the knees upward, their legs 
being covered with earth. The second portico 
contains the figure of a man holdiug and stabbing 
a singular kind of animal- represented with 
wings upon its back. Under the portico toward 
the north a man is ' seen fighting with a lion^ 
which he holds by the mane with his right hand, 
while ho strikes a potiiard into his belly with his 
left. On both sides of the southern portico 
there is the figure of a man bearing a crown in 
his hand, and attended by two persons, one of 
whom holds a kind of umbrella over his head. 
There are likewise some remarkable groupes of 
figures on the pi)a8ters which are scattered about 
the earth, and many niches or tablets full of 
characters in various parts of these truly curiouS' 
ruins, which some have imagined to mark the 
site of an ancient temple ; but which the gene- 
rality of learned meii, with much greater reason, 
pronounce the sad remains of the palace of Per-* 
scpolis. At the distance of six miles from these 
ruins there is a famous mountain, harder and 
capable of a^ finer polish than marble. .Its sides 
have been curiously levelled by humaje^ industry, 
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and ornamented with sereral figures in bass-re* 
lief. Here are also four tombs, and some in* 
scriptions in the same character with the tablets 
at the palace of Persepolis. 

The Persians were, isdisputably, a very an. 
cient nation, and are supposed to ha^e descend- 
ed from £lam, the son of Shem; as all the 
Greek interpreters by Eiam understand Persia^ 
and in the Acts of the Apostles the Persians 
themseWes are called Elamites. 

The kingdom of Elam appears to hare been 
Tery powerful in the early ages, for Chedorlao- 
mer,^ng of Elam, who was contemporary with 
Abraham, is said to h^ve invaded the gigantic 
Emims and Zamzummins, and to hare pillaged 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, thoughhe 
was afterwards orerthrown by Abraham, who 
took up arms on behalf of his kinsman Lot. 
Elam was also a potent ^ngdom in the time of 
Jeremiah, as appears from a prediction of that 
prophet relative to the augmentation of Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dominions, in which he observes 
that the Babylonian prince thall subdue Elam^ 
a kingdom on the river Ulai, to the east of tiie 
Tigris. 

But, as some account of the kings who pre- 
ceded Cyrus will be given hereafter, it may be 
proper to speak of Persia, in this place, as the 
second of the four great empires. 

The Persian monarchs were not only absolute 
in their administration, but the obedience of 
their subjects resulted from the most enthusiastic 
veneration ; and the homage they constantly re. 
^ ceived was little short of divine honours. None 
were permitted to enter the royal palace without 
express permission, nor to approach the seat of 
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Biajesty without prostrating themselves on the 
ground. While they remained in the presence, 
they were obliged to hold their hands within 
their isleeves : — a ceremo^, for the neglect of 
which, Mitrens and Antosaces were put to death, 
under the reign of Cyrus the younger. The 
unbounded respect paid to the kings of Persia 
by their Tassals is instanced by Herodotus, who 
says, that, Xerxes being once in great danger by 
sea, many of his attendants stroTe who should 
first leap orerboard to lighten the Tessel, audi 
sacrifice themselTes for the preservation of their 
prince. They ail, in fact, regarded the king's 
wrath as equally ^r^adful with ihk anger of the 
gods ; and on the least Intimation given by him 
would ^t any time, become t^eir own execu- 
^Qner&, 

The crown of Persia was hereditary, and ge- 
nerally bestowed on the eldest of the decease^ 
king's legitimate children. W^en the reigning 
prince undertook along journey, or any perilous 
Expedition, ^e n^ed the heir apparent previa 
9usly to the commencement of his march, that 
i^o contest might arise respecting the succession*. 
The ceremoBLy of coronation was performed by 
^e priests, in the temple of the goddess of war 
at Pasargaida ; where the new monarch used ta. 
^lothe himself with the garment which Cyrus, 
the founder of the Persian* empire, had i^orn be- 
tore his elevation to the throne. Being thus at. 
tired, he ate some Igs, with a siQall quantity of 
turpentine, and drank a cupful of sour milk ; 
and' the solemnity concluded with his receiving 
the tiara, or crown, from one ojf the grandees, 
in whose family that prerogative was hereditary* 
The king's birth-day was ^ways celebsated with 
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the utmost pomp and magnificence ; and liii 
death was bewailed by shutting up the tribunals 
of justice, and extinguishing those fires which 
were universally worshipped as household gods. 

The royal residence was, according to the 
seasons, Seven months at Babylon^ three at 
Susa, and two at £cbatan. "But Persepolis, at 
last, became the ordinary seat of the courts 
The king's pala^ce was extremely magnificent, 
and furnished with utensils of inestimable value. 
The roofs and sides of the apartments were en* 
tirely covered with ivory, silver, gold, or amber. 
The throne was of fine gold, supported bj 
four pillars, richly adorned with precious stones. 
The royai bed was likewise pf gold, and two 
coficrs were placed by it, the one containing fire 
thousand, and the other three thousand talents. 
Herodotus mentions a vine of gold, presented to 
Darius by Pythius, a Lydian, of which the body 
and branches were enriched with jewels of great 
value ; and the clusters of grapes, which hung 
over the king's head as he sat on the throne, 
were all composed of precious stones. Adjoin- 
ing the palace were five gardens, planted with 
the most beautiful trees and flowers ; and ex- 
tensive parks, stocked with all kinds of game for 
the king's diversion. 

With respect to luxury, most of the Persian 
monarchs were so dissolved in pleasures, that 
they minded little beside the gratification of 
their sensual appetites. They drank no water 
but that of the river Choaspes, which was always 
carried about with them in silver vessels ; no 
wine was brought to their tables but the Caly- 
■bonian, made at Damascus, in Syria ; and no 
bread was set before them but what ^as baked 
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froih the wheat of Assos, in Phrygia. The 
magnificetice of their public feasts exceeded that 
of almost ereiy other nation, and the most 
costly viaiids that could possibly be procured 
from the surrounding natiops were constantly 
collected for the entertainment of their guests. 
Athenaeus informs, that among the prisoners 
taken by Parmenio, at Damascus, there were 
SO fewer than two hundred and seventy-seven 
fooks^ of whom twenty-nine provided the 
dishes, seventeen ministered water, seventy took 
tare of the wine, forty were engaged in the pre- 
paration of sweet -ointment, and fifty «six were 
employed , in providing ' the garlands usually 
worn at the Persian banquets. During the re- 
past, the company were entertained with vocal 
and instrumental music, and three hundred 
women with the most melodious voices constantly 
attended to divert their royal master in his 
hours of relaxation. It was but seldom, how- 
ever, that the king admitted any persons to his 
table except his consort and mother, as it was 
thought in some measure a degradation of their 
majesty to aj^ear subject to the same necessities 
with their guests. This ambition of appearing 
above the level of other mortals also confined 
them within the precincts of their palaces, and 
debarred them from the pleasures attendant on 
more healthy recreations. TuUy informs us, 
that the revenues of whole provinces were 
lavished on the attire of their favourite concu- 
bines, one city being compelled to supply them 
With ornaments for the hair, another for their 
liecks, &€• And Socrates mentions an am., 
bassador, who, being sent into Persia, spent a 
whole day before he reached (he boundaries of 
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a territoiy called the Queen's Head-dress, and 
anather day in travelling through a country 
which was styled the Queen's Girdle. 

The king's children, particularly the eldest, 
were committed, soon after their birth, to the 
care of certain eunuchs. At the age of seren 
years they were instructed in riding and hunt* 
iug ; and at the age of fourteen they were placed 
under the discipline of four learnt tutors ; the 
first of whom was to teach them prudence, the 
second justice, the third temperance, and the 
fourth fortitude. 

The king's ordinary guard consisted of fifteen 
thousand men, who constantly attended his per. 
son, and were denominated iYie King* s Relations^ 
and ten thousand choice horsemen, who attended 
him in ail his expeditions, and were called /m- 
mortal. These guards received no pay, but they 
were abundantly supplied with all the necessa«, 
ries of life. 

The Persian kings frequently heard causey 
both criminal and ciril, aad were generally very 
tender in respect to the administration of justice. 
After listening attentively to the merits of ^ 
cause, they took several days to reflect upon it^ 
and to advise with their most learned judges^ 
before they pronounced Isentence. When they 
sat on a trial of a life and death, they considered 
not only the crime of which the prisoner stood 
impeached, but all the actions of his life ; and 
accordingly as his crimes or virtues preponde^ 
rated, they condemned or acquitted him. 

The royal rev^ues of Persia, according to 
Herodotus, amounted to somewhat more than 
sixteen millions sterling : but this sum was, in 
later ages, greatly Augmented by ta^es drawn 
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from Egypt, Syria, and several proyinces of 
Evrppe. 

The ancient Persians are said to hare paid 
more particular regard to the education of their 
children than tay other na^on. A son^ was 
never admitted to the presence of hisi father tin 
he had arrived at the age of five years, lest, if 
he should die before that period, his parent 
m^t be too heavily afflicted by his loss. When 
five years old, the children of reputable Persians 
. were entrusted to the care of learned masters, 
who carefully implanted in their opening minds 
an aversion to every species of vice, and allured 
them rather by example than precept to the 
practice of all the moral virtues. Every parent 
had the power of life and death over his own 
children ; but the exercise of it was only aU 
lowable for capital offences, or the repetition 
of great crimes. . 

'^o nation was ever more ready to adopt fow 
reign customs than the Persians. TJiey had no 
sooner vanquished the Medes than they assumed 
their dress. After the subjugation of Egypt, 
they used the Egyptian armour ; and as soon 
as they became acquainted with the Greeks, they 
imitated them in the worst of vices. They were 
indulged, by their laws, with a plurality of wives, 
beside as many coifcubines as they could conve- 
niently msuntain : and a nilinerous progeny was 
regarded as the greatest blessing which heaven 
itself could bestow upon mortals. 

The punishments inflicted upon criminals 
-were various. Those convicted of high treason 
were condemned to have the right hand struck 
oil', and then to suffer decapitation — a sentence 
Which Artaxerxes caused to be executed on the 
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dead body of his brother Cyrus ; and those wlia 
liad terminated the existence of a fellow creatnre 
by poison 9 were pressed to de^th between two 
large stones; which punbhment was inflicted 
upon a woman called Gigis^ for haTing conspired 
with Parysatis to poison queen Statira. But 
the most severe punishment knowa in Persia 
was the inhuman one of fastening the caljnit 
between two boats in such a manner that he was 
unable to move, though his head, hands, and 
feet, were left uncovered. His face, exposed to 
the rays of the sun, was smeared with honey, 
which invited innumerable swarms of flies and 
wasps to torment him ; while the worms that 
bred in his excrements devoured his entrails ; 
and the executioners compelled him, by thrust* 
ing sharp iron instruments into his eyes, to re- 
ceive nourishment, for the express purpose of 
prolonging his excruciating agonies. Plutarch 
affirms, that Mithridates, whom Artaxerxes con- 
demned to this punishment for pretending to 
have killed his brother Cyrus, lived under this 
complication of torments, Seventeen days ; and 
that when the uppermost boat was taken off, at 
his death, his body exhibited a spectacle too 
shocking for description. 

The contempt of riches frequently expressed 
hj the ancient Persians serves to show that they 
were entire strangers to trade and commerce, as 
objects of gain. Previously to the conquest of 
Lydia they had no money, nor any clothii^ 
but the skins of beasts. But after the reduction 
of Lydia, they seem to have applied themselv^ 
to trade and navigation, in order to barter such 
articles as they could easily spare for those conU 
modities which their country wanted* Thei;' 
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learfung appears to hare been very inconsidenu 

ble till the time of Zoroaster, who is supposed 

to have flourished under the reign of Darius 

Hystaspes, a^d was the most famous philosopher 

and mathematician of the age in which he lived. 

Anciently, the Persians were all trained to 

military exercise, but more particularly to the 

use of the bow ; whence the bow of £lam is 

mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah, and the 

quiver -of £iam by Isaiah^ as weapons peculiar 

to this nation. Their armour consisted of a 

tiara, or head-piece, of great strength and thick*. 

liess ; a coat of mail, wrought in likeness of 

tcales, and embellished with sleeves of various 

colours ; and a wicker shield^ or target. Over 

this they wore great coats of purple ; but the 

king's was white, by which he was known, and 

frequently singled out by the enemy. It was ac^ 

counted disreputable among the granidees of this 

nation to appear in public but on horseback ; 

lience the Persians strove to emulate each other 

in the richness of their caparisons, their very 

^rses^ as Dionysius expresses it, champing the 

purest gold: and they sometimes entered the 

field of battle in splendid chariots, drawn by 

(our^ six, or even eight horses. 

The magnificence of their expeditions may be 
learned from Herodotus, who gives the follow-. 
ing description of the march of Xerxes's army : 
^' The baggage, carried by servants, on beasts 
of burden, appeared in front, and was followed 
by a body of troops, consisting of men of all 
nations misqsJiatieouslyarra&ged; next advanced 
a thousand horsemen, and the like number- of 
fpearmen-, with their spears pointing downward| 
preceding ten beautiful horses, capaHsoned with 
. ^ sumptuous 
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sumptuous furniture, and consecrated to Jupiter, 
After these came the chariot of Jupiter, drawn 
hy eight white horses, a conductor on foot 
holding the reins. The king immediately fol- 
lowed in a chariot drawn by Nisean^ horses, and 
attended by a thousand chosen spearmen. After 
these came a body of cavalry, consisting of a 
thousand chosen Persians, and they were fol- 
lowed by ten thousand Persian foot, of whom 
one thousand were armed with jaTellas, em- 
bellished with pomegranates of gold ; and nine 
thousand had pomegranates of silver. The rest 
of the forces then advanced promiscuously, and 
closed the grand procession." 

When they designed to make war upon any 
nation, they sent heralds to demand of them 
earth and water, thereby commanding them to 
acknowledge the king of Persia as sovereign 
lord of their country. In time of action, the 
king animated his forces by his presence and ex- 
hortations ; and the signal, which was given by 
sound of trumpets, was always followed by an 
universal shout of the army. Those who died 
in battle were accounted peculiarly happy ; , 
and such as abandoned their posts, or evinced a 
cowardly disposition, were condemned to ex- 
emplary punishments. They never fought in the 
night, marched before sun-rise, nor used any 
stratagem independent of their own valour ; 
whence Ammianus Marcellinus observes, ^^ they 
d^med it base and unfair to steal a victory." 

Previously to their taking the iield, the forces 
passed in review before the king or commander 

* 

* A peculiarly beautiful species of horses, bred in the 
plains of Media, called tbe Nisean plains. 
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in chief, each man throwing an arrow into a 
basket. These were scaled up with the royal 
signet till the end of the campaign, when the 
soldiers again passed muster, every one taking 
an arrow out of the same basket. The remain- 
ing arf qws were then counted ; apd thus the 
Persians ascertained the number of their deadJ 

With respnfect- to their religion, the Persians 
are suppase^ to hare been originally instructed 
in the worship of the true God by their proge- 
nitor Elam ; and to have been recovered from 
certain erroneous opinions by the patriarch 
Abraham, in whose time many of the oriental 
nations had embraced a false religion, com. 
monly known by the name of Zabiism. If, 
however, this was the case, a second .corruption 
must have ensued, and engaged the people in 
superstitious acts of reverence to the celestial 
bodies, and in other practices incompatible with 
the true faith. 

Their religion, however, was never so far ob- 
scured as to admit any degree of comparlspn be- 
tween it and the prevailing worship of the neigh- . 
bouring heathen nations ; for while the latter 
abandoned themselves to the most absurd ido- 
latry, and multiplied their representations of 
numerous deities, the Persians zealously adored 
one all- wise and omnipotent God,, whom they 
held to be infinite and omnipresent : so that they 
abhorred the idea of representing him by images, 
or of circumscribing his presetice within the 
narrow bounds of temples. The worship of 
Venus was indeed introduced in the decline of 
the ancient Persian empire, but it was boldly 
reprobated by the Magi, who remained firm to 
this article of Iheir creed, " There is One God ;" 
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a principle which they carefully transmitted to 
their' posterity. 

The greatest objection, to which the Persians 
have rendered themselyes liable with respect to 
religion, results from their Teneration of the sun. 
and of hre ; and from those S3rmbolical represen. 
stations, cailed Mithriac figures, which adorned 
certain caves, after the time of Zoijoaster. But, 
from the enquiries and researches of various im- 
partial and learned men, it appearis that even 
these things were formerly misrepresented. As 
to their peculiar respect for the sun, it is founded 
on their belief that he is the noblest creature of 
the Almighty, and the immediate scat or throne 
of the Holy One ; and with regard to their 
veneration for the element of fire, they avow 
that they have chosen it as the purest symbol of 
the Divine Nature : — a declaration which must 
gain some degree of credit, if we take a retro, 
spective view of various events and customs In 
ilke Jewiih history, such as the revelation of 
God to Moses in the burning bush ; the pillar.of 
Jire which preceded the Israelitish host in their 
removal from Egypt ; and the never^ying Jire 
tliat was kept on the altar of burnt-offerings at 
Jerusalem. As to the figures of the sun, the 
planets, and other heavenly bodies which orna* 
men ted some of their retreats, they served only 
as mathematical symbols for preserving the true 
system of the universe among the Persians, 
though they were afterward introduced among 
other nations as objects of idolatrous worship. 
Though fire was deemed the symbol of divi- 
nity among the Persians, the other elements were 
also highly honoured by them ; insomuch that 
they sulfered the bodies of their deceased friends 
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to be devoured bj birds and beasts of prey, to 

avoid pollating the earth or infecting the air ; 

aad they universally believed, that whoever 

wilfully polluted water irith the bones of dead 

creatures or other abominations, deserved pu- 

nbhment of the most dreadful kind both in this 

world and in the next. This attachment to 

purity, and especial regard to water, seems jus* 

tified by the Mosaic precepts for corpoi^l pnrifi. 

cation, and by the great iaud vantage of cleanliness 

in a climate so hot as that of Persia. 

Their priests, who have been branded, by the 
prejudiced or misinformed, with the name of ^re- 
priests^ were in reality entitled to the appellation 
of priests of the Almighty^ for they read every 
day certain public prayers, and performed other 
sacerdotal offices, besides their attention to 
the sacred fire. They never confessed their 
offences to any bat the Most High, nor besought 
a remission of them from any except him, though 
they inclined to perform tiiose devotional acts 
before fire or before the sun, as a symbol of the 
Peity, and a witness of their actions. In like 
manner the Israelites confessed their sins to God 
iu the temple while the sacred fire flamed on 
their altar ; so that the religious practice of the 
Persians seems to have been in a great measure 
free from idolatry, though it was jstrongly 
tinctured with superstition. 

In the most ancient times the Persians were 
destitute of temples, but erected altars, for the 
preservation of their sacred fires, on the tops of 
mountains and other solitary places. At length 
Zoroaster persuaded them^ for the sake of con. 
venience, to build, over each, a pyreum, or fire- 
temple. This, however, had no relation io 
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Mythra, or the sun, towards whom they could 
better testify their respect in the open air ; 
neither did it militate against their fia.vourite 
principle, that the Lord of the universe should 
not be inclosed within walls ; for the Pyrea was 
not designed to circumscribe what they esteemed 
an image of the, Deity, but only the symbol of 
his purity, or the shadow of his nature. 

The Persians have a regular clergy, and are 
extremely zealous in asserting an uninterrupted 
succession of persons instructed in their sacred 
mysteries, from the time of Zoroaster to the pre. 
sent period. Their ordinary priests are com- 
pelled to lire according to certain rules, much 
severer than those given to the laity ; the hlgh- 
priests are under still greater obligations ; and 
all of them are bound, to discharge their sacer- 
dotal offices with the utmost punctuality and 
devotion^ 

Their public worship has retained its purity 
for many ages, and is thus performed. When 
the people assemble in the pyreum or fire-temple, 
where the sacred fire is kept perpetually burn- 
ing upon an altar, the priest puts on a white 
habit, and a mitre, yrith a gauze or cloth passing 
before his mouth, to prevent his breathing on the 
sacred element. He then repeats certain prayers 
out of the liturgy, in a vfhispering tone, holding 
in his left hand some small twigs of a sacred 
tree, which, at the termination of the service, 
are thrown ino the fire* On these occasions all 
' who are present ofifer up their prayers to God for 
such things as they stand in need of ; and when 
prayers are finished, the priest and congrega- 
tion witlidraw with every possible token of res- 
pect. Among the modern Persians, however, 
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ftn* exliortation is customarily given, to preTent 
the people from falling into idolatry, by assign- 
ing the reasons why they worship their Creator 
beibre the element of fire, and why they consider 
themselres bdund to treat it with rcTerence. 

When the children of the Persians are initiated 
into their religion, they send for a priest, who 
calculates the child's nativity, and asks what 
name is to be giyen it. This being agreed o^ 
by the father and other male relations, the priest 
tells it to the mother, and the ceremony ends, at 
that time, with hef repetition of the name. The 
ishild is afterward carried to the pyreum, where 
the priest pours some water into its month from 
the rind of a holy tree, beseeching God to 
cleanse the tender infant from whateter impnrtr 
ties it may hare received from its parents. At the 
age of seven years, the child is confirmed by the 
priest, and instructed in^he first principles of his 
religion. When he is well acquainted with the 
articles of his faith, he is permitted to pray, for 
the first time, before the sacred fire ; after which 
prayer he receives a draught of water and ^ 
poinegranate leaf from his spiritual tutor ; who 

* The exhortation here alluded tp 19 s^enerally given In 
these words : 'f Forasmuch as fire was delivered to Zoroas- 
ter, by the Almighty, as the symbol of his majesty, it is re- 
quisite that we should esteem it holy, and regard 'it as an 
emanation from the fountain of light } and that we love all 
tluBgs which resemble it, esjiecially the smi and moon, the 
two great witnesses of God, which should remind us of his 
onmiscienoe* Let us, therefore, without superstition, 
' keep the odoimand given to us, Sklways praising God for 
the great utility of , this element $ and beseeching him to 
nake ns perpetually qaindfiil of our duty toward him, 
which is as necessary to the health and felicity of the soul, 
pi light j^ file are Id th6 easel and welfare of the body. 
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also causes him to wash his body with clean 
water, and to put on a linen cassock next his 
-skin, which descends below the waist, and is girt 
with a girdle of camel's hair, woven by the 
priest's own hand. After these ceremonies, the 
priest pronounces a solemn blessing, admonishes 
him to be a true Persee all th<^ days of his life, 
and warns him against idolatry and disobedience 
to the precepts of Zor9aster. 

The ^marriages of the Persians are, by a very 
intelligent author, said to be of five sorts, viz. 
those of children in their minority ; of widowers 
with a second wife ; of such persons as enter 
into the connubial state by their own choice ; of 
those who, being recently adopted, are given in 
marriage by the person who is desirous of leav- 
ing them his property ; and of* the dead, which 
last ceremony is occasioned by an opinion com- 
monly entertained, that married people are pe- 
culiarly happy in a future stkte. The ceremo- 
nies made use of at their marriages are very 
singular, but have nothing in them either inde- 
licate or irrational. The parties designing to 
contract the nuptial engagement are seated toge- 
ther on a bed about midnight ; opposite to them 
stand tv'o priests, holding rice in their hands, 
as a symbol of the fruitfulness they wish to result 
from the union ; and on each hand of the priests 
stand the relations of the bride and bridegroom. 
These -arrangements being made, the bride- 
groom's priest lays his fore-finger on the woman's 
forehead, and says, '' Wilt thou have this man 
to be thy wedded husband ?" The woman as- 

♦ When a young person dies in celibacy, they hire one 
to be married to him or her, which ceremony is performed 
soon after the fuaend, 

senting 
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senting, her priest lays his finger on the man's 
forehead, and demands,) '' Wilt thou have this 
woman to be they wedded wife ? This being 
answered in the affirmative, the parties join 
hands ; the man promising to provide her a 
suitable maintenance, and the woman acknow* 
Icdging that all she possesses is his. The priests 
then scatter rice over them, beseeching God that 
they may be blest with many sons and daugh- 
ters ; that they may live in uninterrupted har- 
mony, and arrive at a venerable age in posses- 
sion of all the joys of wedlock. The ceremony 
being concluded, the woman^s relations pay the 
dowry, and a festival of eighit days is kept in 
honour of the marriage, 

When a Persian is on his death-bed, a priest ' 
is always sent for, who, drawing near the sick 
person, prayeth to this effect : " O Almighty 
Lord, thou hast commanded w6 should not of* 
fend thee, but this man hath offended ; thou 
hast ordained that we should do good, yet this 
man hath done evil ; thou hast required we 
should duly worship thee, which, however, this 
man hath neglected. ' Now, O merciful God, 
at the hour of dissoluti<^, pardon his offences, 
his crimes, and his omissions, and receive him 
to thyselfi" When the immortal spirit hath 
departed, ^he corpse is laid on an iron bier, and 
carried with the utmost solemnity to a round 
tower ; on the ' top of which the dead are ex* 
posed to be devoured by the fowls of the air, 
for a reason already given. The body being 
laid in the customary mauner, the priest performs 
the funeral service, which concludes with these 
words : ^^ This our brother, Avhile he lived, con- 
sisted of the four elements ; now he is dead, let 

each 
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each take his own, earth to earth, air to air, water 
to water, and fire to fire." They imsigine the spi. 
rit wanders for three days aft;er its departure 
from the body, and is, during that time pursued 
by the deyil, till it reaches their sacred fire^ which 
he is unable to approach. They therefore pray 
incessantly for the soul of their deceased friend 
till the fourth day, when, supposing his fate to 
be decided, they close these ceremonies with a 
g;*eat feast. 

With respect to the reigns of the Persian mQ<« 
narchs, little can be asserted with confident 
before the time of Cyrus, whom we have already 
noticed as the founder of the empire. The first 
king of £lam mei^tioned in Scripture is Chedor« 
laomer, who extended his conquests OTer many 
of the Asiatic provinces, and held the kings of 
Sodom, Gomorrah, Bela, Admah, and Zeboim, 
in subjection for the Bpace of tweWe year& In 
the thirteenth year they made an effort towar4 
the recovery of their liberty ; but Chedorlaomer, 
in concert with Arioch, king of Ellasar, Amnu 
phel, king of Shinar, and Tidal, king of nations, 
inarched agsdnst the revolters, defeated their 
army, killed the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and returned towards £lam, loaded with the 
spoils of the vanquished nations. The patriarch 
Abraham, however, hearing that his kinsman 
Lot was taken prisoner on this occasion, pur^* 
sued the conquerors to Dan, put them to flight, 
and returned triumphant with his nephew and 
all his family. By this defeat Chedorlaomer 
lost the sovereignty of the Pentapolis, but re- 
tained his other conquests, which seem to have 
be^n very considerable. 

From this period to the reign of Cyrus, the 

history 
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history of Elam or Persia is clouded with fic- 
tion, and affords but little instruction or enterl 
tainment, as nothing can be aMrraed with any 
probability of truth, except that the Elamites 
were a great and powerful people ; that they 
were, in all probability, conquered by the Assy- 
rians ; and that, on the recovery of their liberty, 
they were governed by princes of their own 
nation, till the sixth year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
when they were again subdued by that great 
warrior and his ally Cyaxares. 

The only great family found upon record be- 
fore this second conquest, is that of Achaemenes, 
which must indisputably have been very conspi- 
cuous, since Xerxes, at the height of his glory, 
was proud to derive his pedigree from klm. 
But has nothing occurs even respecting Achae- 
menes that can be. depended on, we shall hasten 
to the reign of a prince whose name' is equally 
famous tn sacred and profane history. 
■n n ^yrus, deservedly styled the Great, 
f.' ' (both on account of his extensive con 4 
quests and his restoration of the captive 
Hebrews) was the son of Cambyses, a Persian 
grandee, and of Mandane, daughter of Astya* 
ges, king of the Medes. He was born a year 
after his uncle Cyaxares, and passed the first 
twelve years of his life in Persia, where he was 
inured to hardships and such exercises as might 
qualify him to bear the fatigues and toils of 
war. When he was twelve years old, he was 
taken to his grandfather Astyages, and, in con. 
sequence of his obliging and amiable dis()osition, 
soon became an object of admiration to the 
leading men of Media. 

When he had attained the age of sixteen years, 

he 
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he first entered the theatre of war, and gaye some 
extraordinary proofs of his bravery and excellent 
conduct. Next year he returned to his father 
in Persia, and remained their till he was called^ 
in the fortieth year of his age, to the assistance 
of his uncle Cyaxares. 

Astyages, king of Media, left the crown, at 

his decease, to his son Cyaxares. But. this 

prince had no sooner assumed the gOTerninent, 

than he was informed that the king of Babylon 

had projected an invasion of Media ; that he 

had already engaged the assistance of Croesus, 

king of Lydia, and of several other princes ; and 

that he had sent ambassadors into Caria, Phry.» 

gia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, and Paphlagonia, to 

stir up the several provinces of those countries 

against the Medes and Persians. Cyaxares, 

therefore, called his nephew to his assistance, 

and, upon his arrival with thirty thousand Per,^ 

sians, appointed him commander both of the 

Medes and Persians. 

■^ p The powerful alliance formed at this 

.1,. ' time against the Medes induced the king 

of Armenia to withold his usual tribute, 

and to refuse the quota of auxiliaries which he 

had hitherto been obliged to furnish in time of 

war. But as this might be a dangerous prec&. 

dent to other dependent states, Cyrus resolved 

to crush the revolt with all possible expedition. 

He accordingly marched with a chosen body of 

horse to Armenia, entered the country before 

the inhabitants had any intelligence of his de. 

sign, surprised the royal family, and, having 

compelled the king to p^ his tribute, and send 

the usual quota of auxiliaries, restored him to 

his. 
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his throne, and retnrned triumphant to the 
furmy in Media. 

After three years had been employed in 
forming alliances, and making suitable prepa- 
rations for war, the confederate armies on 
both sides took" the field, and soon came to an 
engagement, which proyed very unfortunate for 
the inyaders ; for Neriglissar, king of Babylon, . 
was killed, and Croesus, king of Lydia^ who 
next assumed the command of the army, was 
obliged to retire in the utmost confusion to his - 
camp, whence he was driyen next day by Cyrus, 
at the head of the Hyrcanians, who had revolted 
to him the preceding night. The most valu- 
able and splendid part of th^ booty was re- 
served for Cyaxares, and the prisoners were per- 
mitted to depart to their respective countries, 
upon delivering up their arms, aiid promising 
to fight no more against the Persians or their 
allies ; but all the horses that were taken, were 
set apart for Cyrus, that he might form a body 
of cavalry for the Persian army, which they had 
hitherto greatly wanted. 

Laborosoarchod succeeded Neriglissar on th^ 
throng of Babylon ; but his cruelties and oppres- 
sions excited such a spirit of discontent among 
his subjects, that tv^o Babylonian noblemen re- 
volted, with their respective provinces, to Cyrus, 
who thus obtained an easy entrance into Assy- 
ria. Laborosoarchod sallied out against Ga- 
dates, one of the revolted nobles ; but the Per- 
sian prince drove him with great slaughter to 
his metropolis, where he continued while Cyrus 
ravaged the country without molestation, and 
terminated the campaign with the reduction of ; 

three fortresses on the frontier of Media, ' i 
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Ou the murder of Laborosoarchod, and the 
accession of Nabonadius, Cyrus and Cyaxares 
resolved to change their plan ; and, instead of 
conVenting themselyes with ravaging the enemy^s 
country 9 they deemed it advisable to employ 
their forces in the reduction of towns and for- 
tresses, that they might distress the city of Ba- 
bylon by intercepting the supplies of provisions, 
and at the saipe time extend their dominion over 
the adjacent territories. 

In consequence of this, determination, Cyrus 
exerted himself so effectually, that several cities 
were taken ; entire provinces w^ere subjugated ; 
and the slothful, luxurious Nabonadius himself 
was so , violently alarmed, that he quitted his 
capital, with great part of the royal treasures, 
and fled to, Croesus, king of Lydia ; by whose 
interest and assistance he formed a powerful al- 
liance with the Egyptians, Thracians, Greeks, 
and other nations of Lesser Asia. 

These confederates, under the conduct of 
Croesus, assembled in the vicinage of the river 
Pactolus, and advanced thence to Thymbra, the 
place appointed for the general rendezvous. 
Cyrus, in the mean time, augmented the num- 
ber of his forces by new levies, and advanced 
against the enemy with one hundred and ninety, 
six thousand troops, besides three hundred armed 
chariots, several moving towers for the conve- 
niency of the archers, and a considerable num- 
ber of camels, each mounted by two Arabian 
archers; the one looking, toward the head, and 
the other toward the hinder part of the animal. 
The forces of Crcesus were twice as numerous as 
those of Cyrus, amounting, in the whole, to 
four hundred and twenty thousand men. 

Whon 
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Whten the two armies came ^within 
sight of each-other, Cr(e;3us, QJbserYing 
how much his front exceeded that of his 
opponent, made the centre halt, and the two 
wings adTance, with a design to inclose Cyrus, 
and commence the attack on both isides at the 
same time. This motion, however, did not 
alarm the Persian^ who, seeing himself ^com- 
pletely hemmed in, ordered his troops to attack . 
in flank the enemy's forces that were marching 
to fall upon, his rear ; and, at the same moment, ^ 
caused a squadron of camels to adyanpe against 
the enemy's other wing, which consisted chiefly 
of cavalry, Croesus's army was now thrown 
into the utmost disorder, as most of the horses 
threw their, riders, and trod them under foot ; "^ 
a circumstance which enabled Artigeses, an of- 
ficer of great experience, to improve the advan- 
take, by charging both the^ enemy's wings im- 
petuously at the head of a body of horse, and 
commanding the chariots, armed with scythes, to 
be driven furiously among them. Both wings 
being, at last, put to flight, Cyrus ordered his 
favourite, Abradates, to fall upon the centre widi 
larger chariots ; upon each of which was placed 
a tower eighteen or twenty feet high, containing 
twenty^ archers. The first ranks, consisting 
chiefly of Lydians, immediately gave way ; but 
the Egyptians, who composed the main strength 
of the army, defended themselves with their 
bucklers, and marched so close that it was im- 
possible for the chariots to penetrate their ranks. 
Hereupon a dreadful daughter ensued : Abrada- 
tes himself was killed ; most of his men were cut 
to pieces, after signalizing themselves in a very- 
extraordinary manner ; and the Egyptians, pur- 
VoL. VIIL E suing 
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suing their advantage, drore the Persian infantry 
back to their, engines. Here, however, they en- 
countered a freiih >sfaower of darts and javelins 
from the towers ; and the Persian rear, advancing 
k sword in hand, compelled the spearmen and 
archers to return to the charge. Cyrus now 
pushed on the centre, and with his Persian ca- 
valty attacked the Egyptians in the rear ; but 
they immediately faced about, and defended 
themselves with incredible bravery. The battle 
now became more bloody than ever, and Cyrus 
himself was in imminent danger ; for, his horse 
being killed under him, he fell in the midst of 
his enemies, but was saved by his faithful Per- 
9ians, who, alarmed at this accident, threw 
themselves with irresistible violence upon those 
who surrounded him. At length, Cyrus, admir* 
ing the bravery >»f the Egyptians, offered them 
honourable conditions ; and informed them, at 
the samo time, that all their allies had aban- 
doned them. Upon this they surrendered their 
arms, and having stipulated that they should not 
be compelled to fight against Croesus, from 
that time served the conqueror with the utmost 
fidelity. 

The battle continued till night, when Croesus 
retired with his troops to Sardis, and the auxi- 
liaries hastened, to their respective countries. 
Cyrus did not then think proper to pursue them, 
but next morning he advanced towards Sardis ; 
and, having defeated a body of Lydians, who 
obstinately disputed his passage, iiHested the 
city. On the following uight he became mas*, 
ter of the citadel, being conducted to it by a 
Persian slave who had formerly lived in the 
service of the governor. Ilavlpg thus obtained 
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possession, and found that the Lydkns had no 
intention of resisting, he issued out a proclama- 
tion, importing that all the inhabitants should 
he secured, from molestation, proTided they 
brought him all their gold and silver. This 
proposal was cheerfully embraced ; and Crcesus 
himself, who was taken captive, set them an 
example, by voluntary giving up his immense 
treasures to the conqueror. Cyrus, compassion- 
ating his royal prisoner's misfortune, and ad* 
Biiring his equanimity under such afflictive oir- 
curastances, treated him with great clemency ; 
suffered him .to enjoy the regal title 4ind autho- 
rity, under the sole restriction of not having 
power to make war ; and, from that time, took 
him with him as a companion in all his expedi- 
tions. 

Cyrus, having thus effected the subjugation of 
Lydia, remained in the Lesser Asia till he had 
conquered all the nations which inhabited that 
extensive continent, from the ^gean sea to the 
Euphrates. He then carried his victorions arms 
into Syria and Arabia, and, having laid those 
nations likewise under tribute^ he marched to- 
ward Babylon ; the reduction of which, after a 
siege of two years, put an end to the Babylonian 
empire, and accomplished the predictions which 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Daniel, had uttered against 
that proud metropolis. 

Upon the death of Nabonadius, Cyrus visited 
his parents in Persia, and, after a short stay 
there, returned to Babylon, with his uncle 
Cyaxares, or Darius the Mede, who is said, in 
Scripture, to have taken the kingdom, as has 
been already noticed in the history of tiicMcdes. 
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On their arrival they concerted the settlement 
of the whole empire, and bestowed the goyern- 
ments of the new provinces on such of his sub- 
jects as had n^erit^d a reward by their conduct 
in the war. Cyrus then distributed a suitable 
number of his forces into garrisons, for the de- 
fence of the empire, and with the remainder re- 
duced the other nations as far as the Red Sea 
BXkd the confines of Ethiopia. 
I> p About two years after the capture of 
'.' Babylon, Cyaxares died, and left the 
whole government of the empire to his 
nephew, who at this time published the famous 
edict by which the Jews were permitted to return 
to their native country, and restored all the sacred 
vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had brought from 
Jerusalem, and deposited in the temple of Baal. 
Having spent seven years in the most enviable 
state of tranquillity,- and established his empire 
with such consummate wisdom, that, upon the 
strength of his foundation, it stood above two 
hundred years, notwithstanding the rashness 
and impolitic measures of his successors, Cyrus 
died in the seventieth year of his age, equally 
beloved and regretted by all the nations that 
acknowledged his dominion. He had reigned, 
' from his first accepting the command of the 
' Median and Persian armies, thirty years ; from 
the conquest of Babylon, nine ; and, from the 
death of his uncle Cyaxares, seven years. Xero.^ 
phon observes, that he was buried atPasargada, 
and that his monument was to be seen in the 
time of Alexander the Gieat. 

Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus, 
had scarcely ascended the throne, when he re- 
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solved upon a war with the Egyptians : but this 
expedition, with the success that attended it, has , 
beeu already noticed in the History of Egypt. 

8oon ^after the termination of the Egyptian 
war, he projected three different expeditions; 
the first against the Carthaginians, the second 
against the Aromonians, and the third against the 
Ethiopians : the first of these, however, was laid 
aside, as the Phoenicians, whose aid was cssenti- 
ally requisite to the prosecution of that war, re* 
fused, to assist him in his design upon the Cartha- 
ginians. But his mind being set on the other two, 
he sent persons to Ethiopia, who, under the 
specious character of ambassadors, were to act 
as spies, and procure the most accurate intelli- 
gence concerning the strength and political situ- 
ation of the country. On their arrival in Ethi- 
opia, they were treated with great contempt by 
the inhabitants, who were well apprised of their 
true business : however, the king, in return for 
their presents, sent his own bow to Cambyses, 
by the ambassadors, whom he addressed in the 
following words: '' It is not from any desire of 
cultivating my friendship that the king of Persia 
seitt you with these prest^nts ; neither have you 
spoken truth,-but are come into my dominions 
as spies. If your sovereign were an honest man, 
he would neither desire more than his own, nor 
attempt to enslave a people ivho have never in- 
jured him: however, give him this bow from me, 
and let him know that the king of Ethiopia ad- 
vises him to make war upon the Ethiopians, 
when the Persians shall be able thus easily to 
bend so strong a bow ; and, in the mean time, 
let him thank the gods that they have rtever in- 
'spired the Ethiopians with a desire of extend- 
ing 
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ing tlieir power beyond the limits of their own 
country." 

1^ p Cambyses, on the receipt of this mag- 
;.* . * nanimous but imprudent message, de- 
nounced vengeance against the Ethio- 
pians, and commanded his army immediately to 
begin their march, though they were unprovided, 
with any necessaries for such an expedition. 
When he. arrived at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
he sent a detachment of fifty thousand men 
against the Ammonians, ordering them to ra- 
vage the whole country, and destroy the Oracle ' 
of Jupiter Ammon ; while he, with the remain- 
der of the troops, should proceed to Ethiopia. 
He had not, however, marched one fifth part of 
the way, before his provisions were entirely con- 
sumed, and his men were reduced to the neces- 
sity of eating their beasts of burden. But these 
difliiculties were too small to stop Cambyscs in 
his mad career; so that the army were com- 
pelled to advance, till they were brought to such 
extremities as to be obliged to choose qne man by 
lot out of ten, to sei've for food to his compa- 
nions. The king, however, unmoved by this 
dreadful circumstance, still persisted in his mad 
design, till, being at length alarmed for his 
personid safety, he retreated to Thebes; after 
having sacrificed the flower of his army to his 
preposterous undertaking. As for the detach- 
ment sent against the Ammonians, they arrived, 
by the help of their guides, at the city of Oasis, 
seven days march distant from Thebes; but 
what was their fate afterward is uncertain, for 
they never returned either to Egypt, or their 
own country. 

Cambyses, on his return to Thebes, caused all 
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the rich temples of that superstitious city to be 
pillaged and burnt to the ground ; and likewise 
carried away the famous circle_pf gold which en- 
compassed the tomb of king Osymandyas. 

Having satiated his vengeance on Thebes^ 
Cambyses marched back to Memphis, where he 
discharged the Greek mercenaries, and sent 
them to their respective countries. On his entry 
into this city, he was violently incensed against 
the inhabitaats, whom he supposed to be rejoic- 
ing on account of his unsuccessful expedition, 
though they were, in reality, holding a great 
festival on the appearance of their god Apis. 
Under the impression of this idea he sent for the 
magistrates, commanding them to explain the 
cause of the public mirth ; but their answers were 
so far from appeasing his anger, that he imme- 
diately caused them to be put to death. He 
then called the priests into his presence, and, on 
their assuring him that it had always been the 
custom to celebrate the appearance of their god 
with every possible demonstration of joy^ he 
commanded the object of their adoration to be 
brought before him ; but no sooner did he isee 
a calf, instead of^ a deity, than he flew into a 
violent passion, wounded upis in the thigh with 
his dagger, commanded the^ priests to be se- 
verely whipt for their stupidity, and ordered his 
officers to kill without mercy every Egyptian 
who should be found celebrating the feast of 
Apis. 

This wanton excercise of cruel tyranny was re- 
garded by the Egyptians as the greatest instance 
of impiety that was ever committed among 
men ; and they affirm, that the sacrilegious 
prince was immedistely punished with the loss 
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of kis pcasou : but Ms actions, prior to this eTcnt, 
might have justly entitled him to the appellation 
• of a lunatic. 

He had a brother, by. the same father and 
mother, named) Smerdis, to whom Cyrus left 
some considerable employments, and who at- 
tended Cambyses on his Egyptian expedition ; 
but he being the only man in the army who 
could bend within two fingers' breadth the bow 
which had been sent by the king of Ethiopia, 
Cambyses conceived such a jealousy of him, tRat 
^e sent him back into Persia. After his depar- 
ture, the king dreamed that a messenger from 
Persia told him, Smerdis was seated on the 
throne, and touched the heavens with his head ; 
in consequence of which Prexaspes, one of the 
king's confidents^ was sent to put the innocent 
Smerdis to death; 

Soon after this transaction, Cambyses became 
enamoured of his youngest sister Meroe, and 
was desirous to marry her; but, being con- 
vinced of the novelty of his design, he sum- 
moned all the royal judges of t^e Persian nation 
before him, and demanded whether there was 
any law in existence which permitted a brother 
to espouse his sister. The judges, unwilling 
to authorise an incestuous union, and at the 
same time dreading the eifects of their tyrant's 
ajpger, replied, that they knew of no law allow. 
Ing a man to marry his own sisterr, but they .had 
a law which permitted the king of Persia to do 
whatever he pleased. Upon this answer, he 
solemnly mcirried her, and for some time be- 
haved to her with the utmost aflection ; but, on 
her once lamenting the hard destiny^of her bro- 
ther Smerdis, he struck, her with his foot in so 
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bratal a manner as threw her into a premature' 
labour, which occasioned her death. 

He also caused several of the Persian noble- 
men to be buried aliye, and daily sacrificed some 
of them to his diabolical fury. He one day 
asked Prexaspes, his chief favourite, what opi. 
nion the Persians had of him, and what they 
said of him in their private conversations. Prex* 
aspes replied, they higMy applauded his actions 
in general, but thought him rather. too partial to 
the juice of the grape. '' I understand you," 
rejoined Cambyses, '' they suppose that wine' 
deprives me of my understanding ; but whether 
this opinion be well founded, yourself shall de- 
termine." Having made this observation, he 
began to drink to a much greater excess than he 
bad ever done before ; then, ordering the son of 
Prexaspes to stand upright at the farther end of 
the room, with his left hand upon his head, he 
addressed Prexaspes thus: — '' If I \shoot this 
arrow through your son's heart, you must ac- 
knowledge that the Persians have slandered me ; 
but, if I miss my aim, I shall readily allow they 
have spoken the truth." The barbarian had no 
n p sooner uttered these words, than he drew 
-* ' his bow, and' shot the young man dead 
on the spot. He then commanded the 
body to be opened, and, on finding that he had 
really piercecl the heart, he asked Prexaspes, in 
an insulting tone, whether he had ever seen a 
man shoot with a more steady hand ? and whe- 
ther the Persians had not injured him^ by assert- 
ing, that wine affected his reason ? The wretched 
father, more terriHed at the idea' of his own 
danger, than grieved at the heart-rending spec- 
tacle before him, replied, with all the base ser- 
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vility of a parasite, ^^ Apollo himseTf could not 
have shot more dexterously." 
. While Cambyses was proceeding in this fu. 
i4oas manner, Cr<^sus, king of Lydia, took th6 
liberty to represent to him the ill consequences 
that might result frdpi so tyrannical a goyern* 
ment, and remonstratM so warmly against the 
absurdity of his conduct, that the tyrant imme* 
diately issued out orders for his execution. The 
officers, however, who received this sanguinary 
commission, ventured to conceal the devoted 
prince, upon the sup{)osition that Cambyses 
might soon repent his ill-timed severity. Next 
day the king enquired for Croesus, and appeared 
transported with joy on finding that he was still 
alive; but, at the same time, commanded all 
those persons who had saved him to be put ta 
death for their disobedience. 

In the beginning of the eighth year of this 
reign, a singular revolution took place in the 
affairs of Persia. Cambyses, at his departure 
from Susa, on the Egyptian expedition, had left 
the administration of government in the hands 
of Patizithes, one of the chief of the Magi. 
This man, being informed that Cambyses in- 
dulged his tyrannical dispostion to such a dc. 
gree, that he daily became more insupportable 
to his subjects, resolved to place the diadem on 
the head of his own brother, whose features 
were remarkably similar to those of Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus, and who bore the same name 
as that unfortunate prince. This design was 
immediately put in execution ; Smerdis the 
Magi was placed on the throne, and heralds 
were dispatched to all parts of the empire, to 
notify his accession. The herald who was 
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sent to Egypt, finding Camb^^ses at Ecbatan, ia 
Syria, plaeed himself in the midst of the army, 
and boldly proclaimed the orders of Patizithes. 
Cambyses, having strictly examined th^ herald, 
and receiyed -a positive assurance from Prexas^ 
pes, that the true Smerdis was dead, burs^ into 
tears at the recollection of his cruelty to an in. 
nocent brother, and ordered his troops to march 
with a design of crushing the rebellion ; but as 
he was mounting his horse, his sword slipped out 
of the scabbard and wounded him in the thigh. 
He then asked the name of the city, and, on 
being told it was called f Ecbatan^ he exclaimed, 
with a loud voice, '^ Fate has decreed that Cam. 
byses, the son of Cyrus, shall die in this place.'' 
Hereupon he assembled the chief nobles who 
had attended him in his expedition, and rcpre* 
sen ted to them the true state of the case, earnest, 
ly requesting them to dethrone the impostor, who 
was of the nation of the Medes, and to confer 
the regal digTiity on one of their own blood. 
But the- Persians, supposing this language to 
flow from confirmed malice, paid no attention 
to it ; and on the death of Cam byses, which 
occurred a fciw days after, they voluntarily sub- 
mitted to the new monarch, siipposiug him to be 
the triie Smerdis. 

n p The Magi had no sooner taken upon 

.' ' himself the administration of affairs, than 

' he granted to all his subjects an excmp. 

tion from taxes and military service for three 

* Cambyses, having consulted the oracle of Biiiusy in 
£(0'P^9 ^^ t<>l^ ^^^ ^ should die at Ecbatan, which he 
undcrsfanding of Ecbatan in Media, rcsol\cd to save his 
life by avoiding that place ; but wliat he so carefully shun- 
ned la Media, be unexpectedly found in i^yria. 
^ , years, 
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yeaw, and treated them with such extraordinary 
kindness as cfiectually conciliated the esteem of 
all the Asiatic nations ; and, to (secure himself 
in the possession of his new dignity, he married 
*Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus, thinking that, 
if a discovery should take place, he might retain 
the empire by her title. These precautions^ 
however, only increased the suspicion that he 
was not the true Smerdis, and hastened the de- 
velopment of that important secret. 

Among the other wives of his predecessor, 
Smerdis had married Phedyma, the daughtf r of 
Otanes, a Persian nobleman of the first rank* 
Otanes, anxious to be satisfied respecting the 
identity of Smerdis*s person, directed Phedyma 
to take an opportunity, while the king was 
asleep, of feeling whether he had ears or not ; 
for Cyrus, having formerly caused the ears of 
Smerdis the Magi to be cut oif for a misde^ 
meanor, it might be easily found whether the 
present sovereign was the brother of Cambyses, 
or an impostor. Accordingly, Phedyma ven- 
tured to make the trial when called to the royal 
bed, and, early next morning, confirmed her 
father's suspicions, by afiirming that Smerdis 
had lio ears. This discovery was immediately 
imparted to Aspathines and Gobryas, two Per- 
sians of great distinction, with their trusty 
friends, Intaphernes, Hydames, and Mcgabyzus. 
In the mean time, Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
arriving at Susa, informed the conspirators that 

* Atossa had been married to Cambyses, who hariiiiCy 
on the deciiiioti of the royal judges, cspouBed one of hit 
sister!}, took to wife the other also ; and the mafpi, pre- 
tending to be her brother, married her oo tlie tame 
footing. . ^ 
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Smerdis, the s6n of Gyrus, was actually dead, 
and therefore he had come for the express pur. 
pose of killing the usurper, supposing that no 
one was apprized of the imposture but himself ; 
but, on being made privy to the resolution of 
the discontented nobles^ he applauded their de- 
sign, and earnestly exhorted them to effect their 
purpose with all possible expedition. 

While these noblemen wete concerting the 
plan of their intended vengeance, the two Magi 
engaged Prexaspes in their interest, and com<i. 
pelled him to promise upon oath that he would 
never reveal the fraud they had put upon the 
Persinas. Having thus engaged his silence, they 
requested farther, that he^ would asce^id a cer- 
tain tower, and thence assure the Perfians, who 
should be assembled under the walls of the 
palace, that the throne was really filled by 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus. This request being 
complied with, the Persians were convened at 
the appofnted place, and Prexaspes mounted 
the tower, to harangue the people ; but, after 
expatiating on the numerous favours the Per- 
sians had received from the glorious founder 
of their empire, he sincerely declared all that 
had passed ; asserting that he had been com- 
pelled to put the brother of Cambyses to death, 
and avowing that the person who now possessed 
the crown was Smerdis the Magi. He then im- 
plored forgiveness of the gods and men. for a 
crime he had committed by compulsion ; and, 
denouncing many imprecations against the Per- 
sians, if they should neglect to punish the usurper, 
he threw himself headlong from the tower, and 
expired immediately. 

Vol. VIII. F During 
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Diiitng the confasion occafioned hy fins sin- 
gular accident, the coaspirators marched to the 
palace, and haying killed some euaiichs who 
opposed their passage, penetrated td the very 
apartment where the two Magi were consulting 
upon the afiair of Prexaspes« Perceiving their 
danger, the one took up a bow, and the other 
a javelin, the weapons that came fifst to hand, 
to^ attack the conspirators. He who had the 
javelin wounded Aspathines in the thigh, and 
struck out the eye of Intaphernes ; but he was 
soon overpoi^ered and Slain. The other, finding 
his bow of little use in close combat, retired into 
a room adjoing that where, they fought ; but 
was so closely pursued, that Darius and Gobryas 
rushed into the apartment with him, and cut oC 
all possibility of escape.^ Gobryas, having seized 
him, held him fast in his arms ; but, as it was 
quite dark, Darfus was at a loss how io direct 
his blow, lest he should kill his friend instead of 
the Magi. At length, however, he put all to 
the venture, by the exhortations of Gobryas ; 
and ha^ the good fortune to kill the usurper. 
The conspirators, having thus accomplished 
their design, cut off the heads of the two bro- 
thers and exposed them to the populace, who 
were so violently incensed against the impostors, 
that they immediately fell upon the whole order, 
and killed all the Magi they met, till night came 
on, and put an end to the slaughter. The day 
on which this great event happened was ever 
afterward celebrated by the Persians with thfe 
greatest solemnity. 

When the public tumults had subsided, a coun- 
cil was held to determine on the future form of 

government. 
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goTernment. Otanes voted for a republic, Mc 
gabyzus proposed an oligarchy, and Darius ar- 
gued in favour of monarchy. The opinion of 
the latter was, after some tinii), embraced by all 
except Otanes, who told them, that, since they 
were resolved on electing a king, he was willing 
to withdraw his pretensions to the government, 
on condition that neither he nor his posterity 
should be subject to a power which he abhorred. 
This request being granted, he immediately re«» 
tired, and his descendants retained their liberty^ 
even in the time of Herodotus, being no farther 
subject to the king than suited their own con. 
veniency. 
1^ p Upon the departure of this nobleman, 

' . * the other six unanimously agreed, that 
whoever was invested with the regal dig- 
nity, should, every year, present Otanes and his 
posterity with a Median* vest, because he had 
been the chief author of the revolution. Then, 
taking the election into consideration, they 
agreed to meet next morning, on horseback, at 
an appointed plaee near the city, and to acknow- 
ledge him whose horse first neighed, as king of 
the Persians. This plan was put in execution : 
and Darius, by a well-timed firatagem of his 
groom +, Oebares, obtained the sovereignty. 

Darius, having established himself on the 
throne^ and married the two daughters of Cy- 
rus, Atossa and Artystona, divided the empire 

* A particular mark of distinction amoa^ the Persians. 

+ Oebares, having heard of the agreement respecting the 
cflecfion, led a mare over-night to his master's horse at the 
appointed place. Next morning, when the Persians assem- 
bled, Darius's horse immediately neighed» and his com- 
petitors, dismounting, saluted him king. 
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into twenty satrapies, or governments^ and ap« 
pointed a governor over each division, ordering 
theqni to pay an annual tribute. Persia was ex- 
empted from taxation : the inhabitants of Col- 
chis and Ethiopia were only enjoined to make 
some presents, and the Arabians to furnifli such 
a quantity of frankincense as was equal in 
weight to a thousand talents. By this .establish- 
ment, a yearly revenue of fourteen thousand five 
hundred and ^xty Euboic talents were brought 
into the royal treasury, beside several sums of 
less consequence. The nobles by whose valour 
the Persian empire was rescued from the hands 
of an impostor,* were now raised to the highest 
dignities ; indulged with the liberty of entering 
the palace without being introduced, and ho* 
noured with several other ample privileges; and 
ever afterward the Persian monarchs of this race 
had seven chief counsellors privileged in the same 
manner, Itf whose advice all public affairs were 
transacted. 

In the commencement of this reign, lufa- 
phernes, one of the conspirators, was put to 
death on the following occasion : Having gone 
to the palace, in order to confer with Darius, he 
attempted to enter in pursuance of his acknow- 
ledged privilege ; but was stopped by the door- 
keeper and a messenger, under pretence that the 
king was in company with one of his wives. In- 
taphernes, not believing them, immediately drew 
his scimitar, cut off their noses and cars, fastened 
•their heads in a bridle, and so left them. In this 
deplorable condition they presented themselves 
before the king, and explained the cause of their 
ill usage. Darius, suppqsing this attempt might 
have been contrived by the six conspirators, sent 
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for them one after another, and demanded whe» 
ifaer they could countenance so inhuman an ac- 
tion : but finding that Intaphernes alone was 
guilty, he caused him to be seized, and at the 
same time secured his family, lest they should 
foment a rebellion. During their confinement, 
the wife of Intaphernes made such piteous la- 
nentations at the gates of the palace, that the 
king, compassionating her distress, granted her 
permission to liberate any one of her relations. 
^ After some hesitation, she selected her brother. 
Darius asked her why she had so little affection 
for her husband and children, as to save her bro- 
ther's lif^ rather than theirs. The woman readily 
answered, that she might probably have another 
husband, and other children, if she were deprived 
ef those she had; bnt, her father and Inother 
being both dead, it was impossible that the loss 
of a brother should ever be repaired. The king 
was so well pleased with this reply, that he not 
only gave her brother his liberty, but also par. 
doiied her eldest son. 

Shortly after this event, Darius issued out a 
new edict for the rebuilding of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and enjoined his officers to see it duly 
executed ; decreeing that whosoever, should at- 
tempt to alter the edicts or to obstruct the Jews 
in the prosecution of their work, should be pu- 
nished in the most exemplary manner. 

Scarcely had Darius entered the fifth year of 
his sovereignty J when he was compelled f o lead 
all his forces against Babylon, which had thrown 
off her allegiance, and made preparations for 
sustaining a sfege. The Babylonians, to prevent 
the consumption of their provisions, collected 
ail their old' men, women, and children, and 
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strangled tliem without distinction, onlj resenr* 
ing one wife for each m^n, and a famale seryant 
to attend the business of the house, Darius^ 
haying lain before the city a year and 'eight 
months, and being no less tired than his troops 
with so tedious a siege, endeavoured to effect 
his design by various stratagems ; but they were 
all rendered abortive by the indefatigable vigi- 
lance of the Babylonians ; and he at length 
began to think of returning to Persia. At this 
juncture, however, Zopyrus, one of his chief 
commanders, put him in possession of the place 
by one of the most extraordinary . contrivances 
ever related in history. Having cut olf hb own 
nose and ears, and mangled his body in a crnel 
manner with stripes, he lied to tlie Babylonians, 
feigning that, he was thus inhumanjy treated by 
Darius for advising him to raise the siege. The 
Babylonians immediately ofi'ered him the means 
of revenge, and gave him the command of some 
forces, with whom he sallied out, and repulsed 
ten thousand Persians, who were polled by 
agreement near the walls. By this, and some 
future successes, he acquired such credit with his 
employers, that the guard of the city was com- 
mitted to his care, and he was thereby enabled 
to introduce the Persians by the gates of Cissia 
and Belus ; while the Babylonian forces were 
fully employed in defending their walls. 

Babylon being thus reduced a second time, 
the walls were lowered from two hundred cubits 
to Hfty ; and about three thousand persons, who 
had been particularly active in the revolt, were 
impaled. The rell were indulged with the royal 
pardon 5 and because the rebels had inhumanly 
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destroyed their wom^nj Darius took care to fur. 
Jiish them with wive^ from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. As for Zopyrus, he was rewarded with 
the highest honours that bould be heaped upon 
him during the remainder of his life, and re. 
ceired the most unequivocal marks of affection 
from his graceful prince, who frequently af- 
firmed, he would rather lose twenty Babylons 
than see Zopyrus so disfigured. 
n p Darius, having settled the affairs of 
f.\.' Babylon, undertook an expedition against 
the Scythians, on pretence of revenging 
the calamities which tha^ people had brought 
upon Asia, about one hundred and twenty years 
before. He accordingly marched, with an army 
of seven hundred thousand men, to the Thracian 
Bosphorus^ and having there passed over a bridge 
of boats, subdued all Thrace. He then proceeded 
to the Ister, or Danube, where he had appointed 
his fleet to join him, and passed over, another 
bridge of boats into Scythia. The Scythians 
met him on their frontier ; but, conscious of his 
superior strength, they avoided an engagement, 
and retired before him, laying waste the country, 
and tilling up all the wells and springs, till his 
army was quite exhausted with tedious and fa^ 
tiguing marches. Having, at last, resolved on 
abandoning this wild enterprise, Darius caused a 
great number of fires to be lighted in the night; 
and, leaving the old men and invalids in the/ 
camp, marched with all possible expedition to 
regain the pass of the river. 

The Scythians, perceiving, next morning^ that 
the enemy had decamped, dispatched a^body of 
forces to the Danube by a shorter road than was 
know n to Darius, and earnestly requested the 
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lonians, who had been left to guard the bridge, 
to cut oifthe Persians' retreat^ and retire to their 
own country. ■ Miltiadcs, prince of the Cherso- 
nesus of Thraqe, cheerfully embraced the op« 
portunlty of shaking off the Persian yoke ; and 
all the other commanders acquiesced, except 
Hystieus, prince of Miletus, who represented to- 
the Ionian generals that their private interest wa» 
intimately connected with that of Darius ; and 
thus determined them to wait for his arriTal. To 
screen themselves, however, from the resentment 
of theScythtans, they promised to accede to their 
request, and actually b(^an to break down the 
bridge ; but, while the Scythians returned witli 
the news of their success,/ Darius repassed the 
Danube, and returned into Thrace. Here he 
left Megabyzus, one of his generals, to complete 
the conquest of the country ; while himself, with 
the rest of his troops, passed the Bosphorus, and 
took up his quarters at Sardis. 

Megabyzus, having effected the entire sub-^ 
jugatlon of Thrace, dispatched seven (^ersian 
noblemen to Amyntas, king of Macedon, re- 
quiring him to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Darius, by the delivery of earth and water^ 
Aniyntas readily complied, and entertained the^ 
messengers, at his palace, with the utmost mag- 
nificence. At the end of the banquet, the Per- 
sians, being heated with wine, desired Amyntas 
to bring in his wives, daugiiters, and concubines. 
'J'his demand, though utterly inconsistent with 
the custom of the country, was readily granted. 
But the inebriated guests behaved so improperly 
on that occasion, that the prince of Macedon 
contrived to withdraw his father and the females 
from the room^ and caused a number of young 

men. 
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nea, dressed in female habits, to enter imme- 
diateiy. These being likewise insulted by the 
Persiaois, drew their poniards, and killed the 
noblemen and their attendants. Particular en- 
qnlry was^ made by Megabyzus respecting his 
messengers ; but such care was taken to conceal 
the truth, that the whole business was effectu- 
ally stifled. 

The Scythians, about this time, passed the 
Danube, to reyenge the invasion of their coun- 
try ; and having ravaged all that part of Thrace 
which had submitted to the Persians, - as far 
as the Hellespont^ returned home^ loaded with 
spoil. • 

p p Darius, having sufficiently refreshed 
^* ' his army after the late unsuccessful expe- 
dition, caused a fleet to be built at Cas- 
patyrus^ a city on the river Indus, and com- 
missioned Scyiax, a Grecian of Caryandia, to 
make discoveries on both sides the river, till he 
arrived at the Southern Ocean, and then to 
steer his course westward on his return *to Per- 
sia. Scylax, having exactly observed these in- 
structions, landed in Egypt on the thirtieth 
month from his first setting out ; and soon after 
returned to Susa, where he gave the king a sa- 
tisfactory account of his observations. Darius 
hereupon entered India at the head of a power- 
ful army, and made that extensive country the 
twentieth province of the Persian empire. 

Darius, after his return from the Scythian ex- 
pedition, had given his brother Artaphernes the 
government of Sardis, and appointed Otanes go- ^ 
vernor of Thri^ce and the adjacent^ countries on 
th'e sea-coast, in the room of Megabyzus. An in. 
surrection happening soon afterward in Naxus, 

the 
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the chief island of the Cyclades, in the JEgesai 
sea, the principal inhabitants were overpowered 
by the rioters, and driYcn from their habitations. 
In this extremity they applied to Aristagoras, 
deputy governor of Miletus, intreating him to 
take some measures for their restoration. Aris- 
tagoras immediately communicated the business 
to the goyernor of Sardis, representing that this* 
opportunity, if properly improved, would put 
I>ariu8 in possession of Naxus ; ^cilitate the 
conquest of Eubcea, and open a free passage into 
Greece. Artaphernes was so forcibly struck 
with these ideas, that, having obtained the king^s 
permission, he sent two hundred ships to Miletus,- 
under the command of Megabates, a nobleman 
of the Achaemenian family. But a dissension 
arising between the generals, Megabate^ re. 
venged himself on Aristagoras, by informing the 
Naxians of the ^design that was forming against 
their liberty^ , Hereupon they prepared so vi- 
gorously for their defence, that the Persians, 
after besieging the chief town of the island four 
months, were compelled to retire.^ The project 
being thus rendered abortive, Megabates threw- 
all the blame upon the Ionian, and obtained such 
credit with Artaphernes, that Aristagoras was 
condemned to bear all the charges of the expe- 
dition. Aristagoras, conscious of his inability 
to pay so large a sum, and apprehensive that 
this unfortunate affair would terminate in his ut-- 
ter ruin, began to entertain thoughts of revolting 
from his allegiance, as the only expedient that 
could possibly extricate him from his embarrass- 
ment. This design was immediately confirmed 
by a menage from his uncle Hystseus, who, be- 
ing anxious to quit the Persian conrt, .flattered* 
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-himself, if any disturbances arose in Ionia, that 
Darius would send him thither to appease them. 
Aristagoras, therefore, rerealed his intentions 
to the leading men among the lonians, and ap- 
plied, himself diligently to all manner of prcpa- 
.xations for so important an undertaking. 

Next year, when his scheme was sufficiently- 
ripe for execution, he divested himself of his 
power at Miletus, add resignM it into the hands 
of ^the people ; at the same time reinstating them 
in all their former privileges. He then prevailed 
upon the other petty princes of Ionia to do the 
same ; and, having united them all in one com- 
mon league, of which himself was declared the 
head, he openly revolted from' Darius, and in- 
creased his preparations for carrying on the war, 
both by sea and land. In the following spring 
he went to Lacedaemon, hoping to engage that 
city in his interest ; but, the king refusing to af- 
ford him any succours, he proceeded to Athens, 
where he met with a favourable reception, and 
obtained a fleet of twenty ships. 
1^ p The lonians, being strengthened with 
' * this reinforcement, "assembled all their 
' troops ; set sail for Ephesus ; and, leav- 
ing their ships there, marched by land to the city 
of SardLs. This was takf^n with little opposition, 
and reduced to ashes ; but the lonians, finding 
themselves unable to force the citadel, which 
escaped the conflagration, and hearing that a 
numerous army was coming in full march against 
them, retreated as expeditiously as possible, in 
order to re-embark at Ephesus. Before they 
reached that place, however, they were over- 
taken by the enemy, and defeated with great 
tl^agjkter. Such of the Athenians has had iht 
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good fortune to escape, immediately hoisted their 
sails, and returned home, nor would they again 
vtake any part in this war. However, their hav- 
ing engaged thus far, gare rise to that war which 
was afterward carried on, for several ages, hj 
the two nations, and finally terminated in the 
destruction of the Persian empire. 

Notwithstanding the defection of the Athe« 
nians, and the heavy losses they had sustained, 
the lonia^ns proceeded in the execution of their 
design with extraordinary resolution. Their 
fleet sailed to the Hellespont and the Propontis, 
where they reduced the city of Byzantium and 
several other towns, on those coasts. In their 
return they made a successful. descent on Caiia, 
and compelled the inhabitants of Cyprus to 
enter into the confederacy against the Persians. 
The Persian generals, perceiving the revolt be- 
come universal, assembled all their forces in 
Cilicia and the neighbouring provinces^ and at 
the same time ordered the Phoenicians to assist 
them with their whole navy, l^e lonians hap- 
pening to fall in with the Phoenician fleet as they 
were sailing to Cyprus,, attacked and dispersed 
them. But this victory was of little importance^ 
for the Persian troops having effected a landing 
in Cyprus, defeated the rebels in a bloody en- 
gagement ; killed Aristagoras, the author of 
the revolt ; and brought the whole island under 
subjection. 

After the reduction of Cyprus, three Persian 
generals, Daurises, Hymees, and Otanes, divided 
their forces into three bodies, in order to march 
as many different ways against the rebels. Dau- 
rises advanced to the Hellespont, and, after re- 
covering the revolted cities^ marched against 
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the Carians, whom he defeated in two succes- ' 
sLve battles ; but, in the third, he was drawn 
into an ambuscade, and cut to pieces, wit& the 
whole of his army. Hymees, after possessing 
himself of Cius in Mysia, reduced all the Ilian 
coast ; but, soon after, fell sick in Troas, > and 
died. Otanes an«L Artaphernes, with the rest 
of the Persian generals, resolved to lead all their 
forces against Miletus, rightly conjecturing^ 
that, if that city were subdued, all the others 
would return to their allegiance. Pursuant 
to thi§ resolution, they entered Ionia and 
^"Eolia, and took Cleomena and Cyma ; which 
success threw so great a damp on the confede- 
racy, that their leader immediately abandoned 
Miletus, and set sail for the rirer StyrmoA, in 
Thrace, where he seized on a territory which 
had been formerjy given by Darius to Ilystieus ; 
but, as he was besieging a place beyond those 
limits, he was killed, and all his troops were cut 
in pieces. 
„ p Pythagoras, who \iow held the go- 

" * vernment of Miletus, being* apprised of 
the grand design of the enemy, called a 
general assembly of the lonians, in which it 
H^s ag^.eed that they should devote all their 
attention t6 the fortification of the city, and to 
the attacking the Persians by sea, without at- 
tempting to bring an army into the field. Ac- 
cordingly they mot at the Isle of Lada, aver 
against Miletus, with a fleet of ;three hundred 
and fifty sail. The Persians, surprised at the 
sight of so lonnidable a fleet, and conscious of 
the skill of the lonians in maritime att'airs, pru- 
dently avoided an engagement, till their emis- 
saries had privately con upted th(j major part of 
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the co<ifederates. When the signal was giren 
for battle, the Lesbiaiis, Samians, and several 
others, deserted the common cause, and returned 
to their respective countries ; while the remain- 
ing fleet, consisting^of about a hundred ressels, 
fell an easy prey to the Persians. The city of 
Miletus was then besieged both by sea and land, 
and soon razed to the ground by the conquerors, 
Most of the other towns that had revolted re- 
turned to their duty of their own accord ; and 
those that stood out were punished with the 
most exemplary severity. ' Hystieus, whose am- 
bitious views, together with those of Aristagoras, 
drew the calamities of war upon the lonians, had 
hkK share in "^the general affliction ; for he was 
taken prisoner, and sentenced, by Artaphernes, 
to the ignominious death «f the cross. 

The Phoenicfan fleet having effected the re- 
duction of all the islands on the Asiatic coasts, 
Darius recalled all his other generals, and ap- 
pointed Mardonius. a young nobleman Who had 
recently married one of his daughters, to be com- 
mander in chief of all the forces on the coast of 
msia ; ordering him, at the same time, to invade 
Greece, and take aibple vengeance on the Athe- 
nians and Eretrians, for the destruction of Sardls. 
Mardonius, in pursuance of these oMcrs, as- 
sembled his troops at the Hellespont, and 
marched through T-hrace into Macedonia, or- 
dering his fleet to coast along the shore as he pro- 
ccciled by land, that they might att in concert 
with each other. The Macedonians, alarmed at 
the arrival of so powerful an army, eluded the' 
danger of an attack by-voluntary submission. 
But the fleet, in doubling the cape of Mdunt 
mthos, was dispersed, and nearly destroyed by 
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% tremendous storm, and the land^army, bemg 
encamped in an insecure situation, was suddenly ' 
attacked by the Brygi^, a people of Thrace, 
who slaughtered a great number 'of the Persian 
soldiers, and wounded Mardonius himself. The 
young general being thus disabled from prosecut* 
inghis design, returned into Asia, without acquir-* 
ing either glory or advantage by his expedition. 
^ p Darius, ascribing the ill success of his 
494 ' soii-^-^^ ^^ inexperience, thought pro. 
per to recal him, and appoint two other 
generals in his room-^— Datis, a Mede, and Arta^^; 
phemes, son of the late governor of Sardis, But 
before he Issued his orders for any farther at- 
tempt on Greece, he resolved to try how the dlf. 
ferent states of that country stood affected to the 
Persian goTemment., With this view, he dis- 
patched heralds to all their cities, to demand 
earth and water in token of 'submission. On the 
arrival of these heralds, several of the Greek 
cities, and the island of j^gina, complied with> 
their demands : but at Athens and Sparta they 
met with a very different reception ; being at' 
one place thrown into a deep ditch, and at the 
other into a well, and told to fetch their earth 
and water thence. The Athenians and Spartans 
were, however, soon ashamed of this action, 
which they had committed in the heat of passion ; 
and, looking upon it as a violation of the law of 
nations, sent ambassadors to Susa, to offer sa- 
tisfaction for the affront they had put upon the 
Persian heralds. Darius, declaring himself sa- 
tisfied with that embassy, permitted the ambas- 
sadors to return to their respective countries, 
though those of Sparta voluntarily offered to 

' G2 expiate 
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expiate with their own lives the crime of their 
countrymen. 
« P Datis and itfrtaphemes, having received 
AQO ' ^^^^^^ *^ plunder the cities of Eretria and 
'^Athens, to reduce all the houses and tem- 
ples to ashes, and to send the inhabitants of both 
places in chains to Susa, set sail from Samos with 
a fleet of six hundred ships. Having re&uced 
the island of Naxus, and executed their com- 
mission with rigour on this and the other islands 
in those seas, they steered directly to £retria, 
which they took, after a siege of seven days, 
by the treachery of two principal citizens. They 
then sailed to Attica, and were conducted by 
Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, to the plains of 
Marathon, whence they sent heralds to an- 
nounce the fate of £retria to the citizens of 
Athens, expecting that this news would terrify 
them into an immediate surrender. 

The Athenians were at this time in the utmost 
embarrassment : for the Lacedaemonians, who 
had promised to join them against the common 
enemy, could not set out till some days after, on 
account of a superstitious custom, which did not 
allow them to begin a march before the full 
moon ; and all the other, allies were so dread, 
fully alarmed by the approach of the Persian 
army, that they unanimously withheld their as- 
sistance. The inhabitants of Platsea, however, 
consented, at length, to furnish one thousand 
men, and the Athenians were compelled to ang. 
ment their little force, by arming their slaves, 
contrary to their practice on all other occasions. 
The Persian army, commanded by Datis, con- 
sisted of a hundred thousand foot and ten thou- 
sand 
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sand horse, while that of the Athenians amounted, 
in the whole, bat to ten thousand men, under the 
command of ten able generals, as has been al- 
ready narrated in the history of Greece. 

When the Athenian troops were assembled, it 
was warmly disputed whether they s&ouid ven. 
ture an engagement, or devote all their attention 
to the defence of the city. The latter opinion 
was embraced by all except Miltiades, who reso- 
lutely opposed it, and soon drew over Aristides, 
Callimachus, and some of the other commanders. 
It being then resolved to attack the enemy, the 
command of the forces was conferred on Mil- 
tiades, and suitable preparations were made for 
the ensuing battle. Miltiades, though he ac- 
cepted the command for the public good, would 
not risk an engagement, till the day on which 
it was his turn to assume the supreme direction ; 
but, when that came, he endeavoured to make 
up what he wanted in strength and num- 
bers, by the advantage of ground, ai\d the dis- 
position of his troops. Having covered -his 
ilunks with large trees, in order to form a 
barrier against the Persian cavalry, disposed 
the main strength of his army into the wings, 
and performed the sacrifice, according to 
the custom >of his nation, at the foot of a 
mountain which precluded the possibility of an 
attack on his rear ; he gave the signal for battle, 
and animated the Athenians so successfully, by 
his words and example, that they rushed upon 
the enemy with the utmost resolution and intre- 
pidity. The Persians, regarding this conduct as 
the' effect of folly and despair, prepared calmly 
for their reception ; and, after an obstinate con- 
test^ broke the centre of their army. The Athe.* 
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nians and Piataeans, howeyer, who composed the 
two -wings, afforded a timely succour to their re* 
treating countrymen, and attacked the Persians 
with such irresistible fury, that they soon threw 
them into disorder, chased them to their iicct, 
and burnt severaf of their Tessels. In this action 
the Athenians are said to haye lost only two hun- 
dred private men, with some officers of distinc- 
tion ; whereas the Persians left above six thou- 
sand dead on the field of battle, beside many 
others who were killed in their flight, burnt in 
their ships, or drowned in attempting to reach 
the more distant vessels. 

After the-battle, an Athenian soldier, crim- 
soned all over with blood, hastened to acquaint 
his fellow-citizens with the success of their army. 
On his arrival at the public place where the ma- 
gistrates were assembled, he .was so exhausted 
M ith fatigue and loss of blood, that, having ex- 
claimed " Rejoice, rejoice, the victory is ours I" 
he fell down dead at their feet, " The Persians 
M>'ere so confident of success in this enterprise, 
that they had brought marble to Marathon, in 
order to erect a trophy ; but at the termination 
of this engagement this marble was seized by the 
Athenians, and formed into a statue of the god- 
dess Nemesis, whose province it was to punish 
unjust actions. 

The Persians, enraged at the frustration of 
their grand design, doubled the cape of Stinium, 
in order to surprise Athens before the return of 
the army : but the Athenian forces, rec4.*iving 
intimation of their intention, marched with such 
expeditiou from Marathon, that tliey arrived at 
Athens before the enemy's fleet, ^ and thus dis- 
ai^pointed all their measures. 

Darius, 
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DaHus, hearing of the retreat of his army, 
was so far from relinquishing his design upon 
Greece, that he resolved to go thither in per- 
son, %t the head of a still more powerful anny ; 
and issued out orders to all his subjects in the 
several provinces of the empire to accompany 
him in thi» expedition : but after he had spent 
three fesLrs in making preparations, a new war 
was occasioned by the revolt of Egypt, This 
circumstance involved h;m in great perplexity : 
however, as he was firmly resolved on the exe- 
cution i}f his first project, he determined to 
send part of his forces against tde Egyptians, 
while himself, with the remainder, should march . 
into Greece. But, when all' the arrangements 
were made, and * Xerxes, the son of A tossa, was 
declared heir-apparent to the crown, Darius 
.sickened and died, in the thirty -sixth year of 
his reign. This prince was endovvcd with many 
excellent qualities ; his name is honourably re- 
corded in Scripture, as a favourer of the Israel- 
ites, a restorer of God's temple, and a pro. 
luoter of the holy worship at Jerusah^m. His 
wisdom, justice, and clemency, are warmly , 
commended by the ancients ; and his virtues 
were rewarded with a numerous issue, a long 
reign, and great general prosperity. 
^ p Xerxes, upon his first accession to the 
'f, ' crown, confirmed all the privileges grant- 
' ed by his illustrious predecessor to the 
Jews, and especially that which assigned them 

♦ Artabazanes was the ddest son of Darius ; but he, 
being bom before his father's exaltation to the throne, 
was excluded from the succession $ and the diadem was 
conferred on Xerxes, the eldest son by Atossa. 

the 
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the tribute of Samaria for defraying the ezpencc 
of their daily sacrifices. 

Haying marched against the Egyptian rebels, 
and reduced their country to a more pitiable 
state than it had ever been brought into by his 
predecessors, he bestowed the gOTomment of 
the province on his brother Achaemenes, and 
returned triumphantly to Susa. f 

Being now resolved to execute the design of his 
deceased father relative to Greece, he assembled 
all the most illustrious persons of his court, and 
made them acquainted with the motives which 
prompted him to that expedition. Upon the first 
intimation of this project, Mardonius, hoping to 
receive the command of the army, not only ex- 
pressed his approbation, but extolled Xerxes 
above all the monarchs who had preceded him, 
and endeavoured to show the absolute necessity 
of revenging the dishonours done to the Persian 
name by the burning of Sardis and the defeat 
of Marathon. The evident satisfaction which 
the king received from this flattering discourse 
sealed up the lips of all the other counsellors, till 
Artabanus, uncle to the king, and eqUfdly re- 
nerable for his age and wisdom, mildly remon- 
Etrated with Xerxes on the impolicy of his present 
resolution, and upbraided Mardonius with insin- 
ccrity, for attempting to involve the nation in a 
war which nothing but his own ambitious views 
could tempt him to desire. " If," said he, *< the 
war be resolved on, let the king remain in Persia, 
and our children be deposited in his hands ; then 
go upon your expedition, attended by the best 
forces you can select. If the issue prove favour- 
able, I will cheerfully forfeit my own life, and 
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the lives of my children ; but if the event be 

answerable to my fears, then let yonr children 

suffer death, and yourself also, if ever you 

return." These sentiments, though expressed 

in the most respectful manner, gave such 

offence, that Xerxes declared, if Artabanus 

were not his uncle, he should be immediately 

punished for his presumption ; and commanded 

Mm to stay at home among the women, whom 

he too much resembled, while he, hrs sovereign, 

would lead his troops to gather laurels in the 

field of 'honour. This language, however, was 

only the effect of sudden anger ; for Xerxes 

afterward acknowledged that he had been to 

blame in treating his venerable relative so harsh. 

]y, and expiated his fault by attributing it, 

publicly, to the warmth of his youth and want 

of experience. He also affirmed that he was 

willing to relinquish the invasion of Greece, 

notwithstanding a phantom had appeared to 

him in his sleep, and conjured him to com. 

mence the warr Upon this declaration, all the 

noblemen who composed the council prostrated 

themselves before their sovereign, and vied with 

each other in applauding his prudent conduct* 

Xerxes, however, soon changed his mind, and 

Artabanus himself, either terrified by a dream, 

or fearing the royal displeasure, became a zea* 

)ous promoter of the expedition, which he had 

recently condemned as absurd and dangerous* 

That nothing might be omitted which could 
possibly contribute to the success of h|s un* 
dertaking, Xerxes entered into alliance with 
^the Carthaginians, who agreed to attack the 
Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy, while the 
Persians invaded Greece. Hamilcar, the Car- 
thaginian 
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thaginiaii general, accordingly hired a great 
many mercenaries in Spaid, Gaul, and Italy^s 
and assembled other troops in Africa, till he bad 
raised an army of three hundred thousand men; 
and provided a suitable number of .vessels for 
the transportation of his forces and provisions. 

Xerxes^ having spent three years in making 
preparations throughout all the provinces of his 
empire, marched to Sardis, the general rendez. 
Tous of his Jand-forces, vrhile his navy sailed 
along the coasts of Asia Minor, toward the 
Hellespont. To prevent the repetition of a dis- 
aster virhich formerly befel the Persian fleet inv 
doubling Mount Athos, he commanded a pas« 
sage to l^e cut through the promontory, broad 
enough to admit of two gallies with three banks 
pf oars each, passing in front. He also ordered 
a bridge of boats to be laid across the Helles* 
pont, for the passage of his troops into £urope» 
This work was carried on with great expedition 
by the Egyptians and Phoenicians ; biit they 
had no sooner completed it, than a violent 
storm broke it in pieces, and either dispersed or 
dashed against the shore all the vessels of which 
it consisted. Xerxes was so violently incensed 
at this disaster, that, in the madness of wrath, 
he commanded three hundred stripes to be in- 
flicted on the sea, and a pair of fetters to be 
thrown into it, with these words, ^^ Thou salt 
and bitter element, thy master' has sentenced 
thee to this punishment for offending him with, 
out cause ; and is resolved to pass over thee, in 
spite of thy billows and insolent resistance. '' 

Having strictly enjoined the execution of these 
extravagant orders, and condemned those who 
had the direction of the former work to suffer 

decapitation, 
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the lives of my children ; but if the event be 
answerable to my fears, then let your children 
suifer death, and yourself also, if ever you 
return." These sentiments, though expressed 
in the most respectful manner, gave such 
offence, that Xerxes declared, if Artabanus 
were not his uncle, he should be immediately 
punished for his presumption ; and commanded 
him to stay at home among the women, whom 
he too much resembled, while he, his sovereign, 
would lead his troops to gather laurels in the 
field of ^honour. This language, however, was 
only the effect of sudden anger; for Xerxes 
afterward acknowledged that he had been to 
blame in treating his venerable relative so harsh, 
iy, and expiated his fault by attributing it, 
publicly, to the warmth of his youth and want 
of experience. He also affirmed that he was 
willing to relinquish the invasion of Greece, 
notwithstanding a phantom had appeared to 
him in his sleep, and conjured him to com- 
mence the "warr Upon this declaration, all the 
noblemen who composed the council prostrated 
themselves before their sovereign, and vied with 
each other in applauding his prudent conduct. 
Xerxes, how^ever, soon changed his mind, and 
Artabanus himself, either terrified by a dream, 
or fearing the royal displeasure, became a zea- 
lous promoter of the expedition, which he had 
recently condemned as absurd and dangerous. 

That nothing might be omitted which could 
possibly contribute to the success of hjs un- 
dertaking, Xerxes entered into alliance with 
,the Carthaginians, who agreed to attack the 
Greek colonies in Sicily and Italy, while the 
Persians invaded Greece. Hamilcar, the Car- 
thaginian 
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tending his conquests to the utmost limits of. 
Europe. Having preferred this request, he 
threw the cup, together With a golden bowl and 
a Persian scimitar, into the Hellespont, and gav3 
the signal for his forces to begin their march. 
When the whole army had passed over, the king 
ordered his fleet to stand to the westward for 
the promontory of Sarpedon, there to attend 
his farther pleasure : while he marched his land- 
forces through the Thracian Chersonesus to the 
city of Doriscus, at the mouth of the river 
Hebrus. Havii^ formed an encan^pment in the 
great plains of Doriscus, he dispatched orders U> 
his admirals to bring the fleet to the adjacent 
shore, that he might wjth the greater facility 
number all his forces. This was accordingly 
done, when the land-army was found to consist 
of one million eight hundred thousand men ; and 

^ the fleet of twel ve hundred and seven large ships^ 
and three thousand gallies and transports, which 
contained Ave hundred and seventeen thousand 
six hundred and ten men ; so that the whole 
body of forces led by Xerxes against Greece, 

' amounted to two millions t^ree hundred and 
seventeen thousand six hundred and ten. These 
numbers were so considerably augmented in his 
march by such nations as made their submissions, 
that' he arrived at Tlicrmopyla; m ith two mil- 
lions six hundred and forty-one thousand six 
hundred aud ten men, exclusive of servants, 
eunuchs, women, <Scc. who were supposed to 
equal the number of efficient forces. Beside 
the subordinate generals of each nation, who 
commanded the trojps of their respective 
countries, the command of this great army was 
Ifivea to six Persian generals, viz. Mardonius tl;e 
' son 
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ton o^ Gobrjas, Smerdones flie son of Otanes^ 
Traitatochmes th^ son of Artabanus, MasLstes 
the son of Darius, Gergjs, the son of Ariazus, 
and Megabysus the son of the famous Zopyrus. 
The ten thousand Persians, who were called the 
Immortal Band, were placed under Hydarnes ; 
tiie cavalry had also their particular generals ; 
and the fleet was commanded by four Persian 
admirals. / 

Xerxes, haying taken a satisfactory account of 
his forces atDoriscns, advanced through Thrace, 
Macedon, and Thessaly, toward Attica, ordering 
his fleet to follow along the coast, and regulate 
their motions by those of the army* Wherever 
he came, he found provisions prepared for his 
nse, in compliance with the orders he had sent ; 
and every city was compelled to entertain him ; 
a circumstance which induced a citizen of 
Abdera to say, that his countrymen might thank 
the gods for Xerxes's moderation in being con« 
tent with one meal a day. 

Athens and Lacedaemon, the two most power* 
fal cities of Greece, receiving intelligence in 
the mean time of the enemy's motions, sent am- 
bassadors to Argos, Sicily, Crete, and Corcyra, 
to request succours, and form a confederacy for 
the common preservation of the Grecian States. 
The Argians readily oflered a considerable body 
of troops ; but a dispute arising about the com- 
mand, the ambassadors were compelled to quit 
the territories of Argos before sun-set : tfi« 
offers of Gelo, the most powerful prince in all 
the Greek colonies, were rejected on a similar 
account ; the inhabitants of Corcyra advanced 
with a fleet of sixty ships to the coasts of 
Laconia, where they waited the issue of an en- 
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' ^agement) , and determined to join that party 
which should prove Tictorious ; and the Cretans, 
having coj^isulted the oracle, peremptorily re« 
fused to enter into the league^ 

Thus abandoned by all their countrymen, ex. 
cept the Thespians and Plataeans, who sent some 
trifling succours, the Athenians and Lacedaemo. 
nians prudently resolved to terminate all intcs. 
tine discords, and commit the care of their forces 
to men of known probity and valour. Accord- 
ingly peace was concluded between Athens and 

* Egina ; Thcmistoclcs M'as nominated general of 
the Athenians ; and the Spartan forces were 
placed uifder the commmand of Lconidas* 

These arrangements being made, it now re* 
maincd to determine in what place they should 
meet the enemy, in order to dispute their en- 
trance into Greece. Various proposals were 
oiicred on this important subject ; but it was at 
length resolved that Leonidas, at the head of 
four thousand me^, should hasten *to defend 
Thermopylae, a narrow pass between the moan- 
tains that divide Thessaly from Greece, and 
the only way through which the Persians could 
advance by land to Athens. Leonidas accord- 
ingly marched tliither with all possible expe-« 
dition, determined either to stop the progress 
of the invaders, or perisli nobly in the at. 
tempt. 

Meanwhile Xerxes, advancing near the straits, 
was greatly surprised at the resolution of the 
G reeks ; for he had imagined that on the approach 
of his numerous army they would betake them- 
selves to liight Having; ordered a scout on 
horseback to reconnoitre their numbers and form 
of encampment, he received such intelligence as 

* might 



might hkve assured himW their heroic determi. 
nation. But he still enltertained hopes of their 
retreat ; and, daring an interval of four days, 
used his utmost endeavours to corrnpt the valiant 
I^eonidas. ills offers being i-ejectai by the pa. 
triotic prince M'ith laudable indignation, he sent 
a herald to dciband bis arms ; when Leonidas, in 
a style truly laconic, answered, *' Come thyself 
and take them." 

Xerxes, enraged at this reply, fient a detach^ 
ment of Medes and Gissians to secure the obstl* 
nate Greeks, and load them with chains. Such, 
however, .was the,eiSect of Grecian courage, 
that these assailants were defeated with great 
slaughter ; the Immortal Band, consistiog often 
thousand.chosen men, were compelled to retire 
with considerable loss ; and the Persians, who 
next day attempted to retrieve the credit of their 
companions, were attacked with such irresistible 
fury, that Xerxes is said to have leaped three 
times from his throne, on the apprehension of si 
total defeat* 

Whilst tho Persian monarch contemplated 
with mingled astonishment and vexation uie in- 
fiexibleobstinacy of the Greeks, and tiie perplex.! 
ed situation of his own affairs, Epialtes the son of 
Knrydemus, expecting a noble reward, cam^ to 
him, and discovered a secret passage to the sum- 
mit of the eminence which overlooked the Spar- 
tan forces. Ilydamcs, having advanced thither 
at the head of ten thoasand chosen Persians, 
overpowered the Phocsftaus who defended thi^ 
pass, and hastened down the mountain in order 
to attack in the rear those who defended the 
straits. Leonidas, now perceiving the impossibi- 
lity of withstanding the enemy, desired the rest of 

H fe his 
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his allies to retire ; but resolutely maintained 
his own station with the Thespians and three 
hundred Lacedaemonians, w|io firmly resolved to 
die with their heroic leader. The Thebans were 
also detained, though probably against their 
inclination. 

The augur Magistias, who had predicted the 
event of this enterprise, determined to share the 
fate of his beloved prince ; and both the Thespian 
and Lacedaemonian forces avowedly considered 
Thermopylae as their grave ; but so far were 
they from being affected by this consideration, 
that, when Leonidas, advising them to take some 
refreshment, observed they should sup together 
with Pluto, they unanimousiy raised a shout of 
triumphant exultation. 

The royal invader, having pbured out a liba- 
tion at the rising of the sun, proceeded against 
the Greeks with the whole body of his army, as 
had been advised by the traitor £pialte6. Upon 
their approach, however, to the entrance of the 
defile, they received so violent a shock, that the 
Persian officers were necessitated to stand behind 
their respective divisions, in order to prevent the 
flight of their men. Great numbers of the Per. 
sians falling into the sea were drowned ; others 
ivere trampled to death by their own comrades ; 
and^many perished by the hands of the Greeks, 
who exerted themselves on this occasion with ex- 
traordinary gallantry. When the brave Leo- 
nidas, overwhelmed by numbers, and covered 
with wounds, fell among th^ slsun, . Abrocomes 
and Uyperanthus advanced with great resolu tion, 
in order to seize his body, and carry it in triumph 
to. their brother Xerxes. But the Lacedaemo- 
nians^ iufl^mcd ^ith,4 noble enthusiasm, drove 

back 



baick tbe asitofiished dnemy four times ; sacrificed 
the Htcs of many principal commanders to their 
resentment, and rescued tha dear remains of 
their Taliant general. 

Hafing eftected this glorious purpose, and 
perceiring that the army which was conducted 
by the base Epialtes, advanced rapidly to attack 
their rear, the Thespians and Lacedasmonhins 
retir^ to the narrowest part of the straits, and 
collected themselves into a phalanx on a rising 
ground, where they continued to perform the 
most surprising prodigies of valour, till they 
were at length literally burled beneath the darts, 
arrows, and other missile weapons of their muU 
titudinous assailants. 

Xerxes, having lost twenty thousand men on 
thb memorable occasion, Jfrr caked his vengeance 
on the deceased Leonidas, by causing his head 
to be struck oif, and his body fastened to a 
cross — an action which redounded to his own 
infamy, without fixing any disgrace on this im. 
mortal hero. He then caused the greatest part 
of his fallen Persians to be privately buried; 
and proceeded in his march through Boeotia to 
Attica. 

During the glorious action at Thermppylap, 
the adverse ilects engaged at Artcmisium, a pro- 
montory of Euba?a. That of the Greeks con* 
ststed of two hundred and seventy-one ships'; but 
the Persian fleet was far more considerable, not- 
withstanding they had recently lost above four 
hundred gallics in a violent storm. Designing 
to encompass the Grecian fleet, they caused two 
hundred vessels to sail round the island of 
Eaboca. The Greeks, receiving intimation of 
this project, set sail in the night, with'aA inten- 
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tlon of attacking the enemy hy d^y-break ; but' 
havlog missed this squadron^ they adyaneed to 
Aphetae, where the whole PersjIaA fleet lay at 
anchor, and soon came to a general engagement. 
The conflict was extremely obstinate, and the 
success nearly equaL Howeyer, the Greeks 
found it necessary to retire to some place where 
they might repair their vessels, and accordingly 
steered towards the straits of Salamis. This en* 
gagemcnt, though not decisive, tended to raise 
the' drooping spirits of the Athenians, who now 
perceived that their numerous enemies were 
not invincible. 

News being brought to Athens of the enemy's 
near approach, the Athenians were persuaded 
by Themistocles to send their wives and children 
to places of security ; to abandon their city to 
the Persian furv ; and to embark with all con« 
venient speed m a fleet, which might possibly 
yet arrest the victories of an insulting foe. The 
Persians meanwhile marked their progress with 
slaughter and devastation; and a detachment 
was sent to plunder the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, which had been enriched by offerings 
and do^ations froni most of the oriental nations, 

Xerxes, arriving with the main body of his 
army at Athens, found only a few citizens, who, 
having literally interpreted an oracle which im- 
plied that '^ Athens should be sav^d by wooden 
walls," had attempted to fortify their city with 
boards and palisadoes. These unhappy persons 
percei?ed their mistake when too late for re* 
medy ; but such was their courage and patrip* 
tism, tiiat th^y refvMsed tp listen to any terms 
of accommodation, and defended themsdves 
Witb incredible resglnitipn^ till the^ were all 

<;ut 
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cat to pieces. The ill-fated city waa then 
daojned to destruction, the temples were rifled, 
the monuments orertlirown, and the numerous 
buildings reduced to one undistinguished heap of 
ruins. 

The Grecians having unanimously resoWed to 
wait the enemy's approach in the straits gf Sa- 
lamis, and the Persian ot&cers having determined 
on an engagement, Xerxes caused a throne to be 
erected on the top of an eminence, WhcnQp he 
might behold the conduct of each party, and 
form a just opinion of the heroism or cowardice 
of his troops. Scribes were also appointed to 
register the names of such persons as should 
signalize themselves against the Greeks ; and 
every other precaution was taken which art or 
policy could suggest^ to insure the victory to 
the invaders. 

On the morning which was expected finally to 
decide the fate of Greece, the Persians seemed 
eager to engage ; but Themistocles, who com- 
manded the Athenian fleet, prudently kept aloof 
till a certain wind, which rose regularly at the 
same time every day, ^?egan to blow. As soon 
as this breeze sprang up, he gave the signal for 
battle. The Persians, knowing that they were 
immediately under the eye of their sovereign, 
advanced to the attack with apparent intrepid 
dity ; but the wind blowing directly against 
them, and the number of their vessels embar» 
ra$3ing them in so confined a space, their courage 
, soon abated, and the battle terminated in the 
complete dispersion of their fleet, some fleejng 
toward Phalerus, where their army lay en- 
camped, and others seeking refuge in the har- 
bours of the ncighbouriiig isl^dSt In this me* 

morabljS 
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morable engagement the Grecians \o%t forty 
ships, and the Persians two hundred, besid<$ 
many that were captured with their crews and 
ammunition. 

Confounded by this unexpected defeat, and 
alarmed at the idea of an obstruction to his re- 
turn, Xerxes commissioned Mardonins to re* 
main in Greece at the head of three hundred 
thousand men, while himself should march with 
the remainder towards Thrace, in order to cross 
the Hellespont. Accordingly, he commenced his 
journey from Attica ; but his troops were seyercly 
distressed by hunger and sickness during the 
whole maroh ; and the bridge which was erected 
with so much ostentation being destroyed by a 
Tiolent tempest, he who had proudly led his nu- 
merous army to the certain conquest of Greece, 
was now compelled to cross the Hellespont in a 
fishing-boat. About the same time the Cartha- 
ginian army, consisting of three hundred thou- 
sand men, was completely vanquished by Gelo, 
king of Syracuse. 

Mardonius, having passed the winter in /Thes- 
saly and Macedonia, led his troops early in the' 
spring to Bocotia, whence he sent Alexander, 
king of Macedon, to detach the people of Athens 
from the confederacy, by offering to reinstate 
themi in their former possessions, and to rebuild 
their city at the king^s charge. The Athenians 
received these offers with indignant contempt ; 
but, knowing their inability to withstand so 
powerful an enemy, they retired to Salamis, 
Irxzene, and iEgina; while the disappointed 
Persian entered Athens, and dcmolislied what- 
ever had escaped the fury of Xerxes, 

Ou his return to Boeotia he encamped on the 

'banks 
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banks of the Asopus, whither the Greeks fol. 
lowed, under 'the conduct of Pausanias, king of 
Sparta, and Aristides, commander in chief of the 
Athenians. The Persian army at this time con- 
sisted of three hundred and fifty thousand men ; 
while that of the Greeks scarcely amounted to 
one hundred and ten thousand. 

Anxious to try the courage of an enemy so 
inferior in number, Mardonius sent out his 
cayalry to ikirmish with the Grecians. The 
Megarians, who were encamped on a plain, 
sustained the first attack with undaunted firm, 
ness ; but were afterwards thrown into disorder 
by the Persian archers. A body of three hun. 
dred Athenians hastened to the relief of the 
Megarians, and, after spi obstinate conflict, slew 
Masistius, general otthe Asiatic horse, and com- 
pelled his followers to seek for safety by a pre* 
cjpitate retreat. 

After this encounter, the hostile armies sur* 
Teyed each other for the space of ten days, with, 
out attempting to renew the combat ; till at 
length Mardonius became impatient of delay, 
and, in opposition to the more prudent advice of 
his companions,. resolved to give battle. 

The Greek generals^ having received private 
intelligence of this determination, ordered their 
ofiicers to prepare for battle ; but the fol- 
lowing day was sppnt in changing the arrange* 
mehts of each army ; and in the evening the 
Grecians judged it expedient to retire to some 
other place more conveniently situated for water. 
Accordingly they decamped about midnight, and 
marched in an irregular manner till they arrived 
at the little city of Platasa. But the confusion 
which ensued in their removal had unfortu- 
nately 
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compelled to flee to the passes of the neigh- 
houring jnountakis. A dreadful slaughter now 
took place; the Persian generals Tigranes and 
Mardontes fell beneath the conquering arms of 
Greece, and even those who sought their safety 
in retreat were brought back by the treacherous 
Milesians, who had been appointed to guard the 
passes. The Greeks haying thus completed the 
ruin of their proud inyaders, set fire to the Per- 
sian Tcssels, pillaged the camp, and returned to 
Samos^ loaded with an immense booty, and 
crowned with the unfading laurels of well-earned 
reputation. 

Xerxes, upon the news of these overthrows, 
commanded that all the Greek cities in Asia 
should be demolished ; and ordered his troops to 
commence their march toward Susa, that he 
might elude the pursuit of a conquermg, enemy. 
He accordingly quitted Sardis with precipitation^ 
and hastened to the scat of government. 

While Xerxes resided at Sairdis, an event took 
place which exhibits in lively colours the cha- 
racter of a Persian sovereign, and the dreadful 
effects of unlimited authority. The king, hav- 
ing conceived a violent passion for the wife of 
his brother Masistes, exerted all his arts to 
obtain the accomplishment of his impure desire ; 
but as the object of his affection was a woman 
of exemplary virtue, and tenderly attached to 
her husband, all his projects were rendered 
abortive. At length, however, he married his 
eldest son, whom he had named as his successor 
to the crown, to Artaynta, the daughter of this 
princess, supposing that so great an honour 
would attach the mother to him, and subdue 
her hitherto inflexible resolution. Bui finding 

himself 
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liiiiiBelf decdved in this expectation, he trans- 
ferred his inclinations to Artaynta, who did 
not follow the glorious example of her mo* 
tiler's firmness. Whilst this intrigue was car- 
, rying on, Hamestris, wife to Xerxes, presented 
the king with a Tery rich and curious mantle, 
of her own working, which he, being much 
pleased with it, put on when he next Tisited 
his mistress. Having bound him with an oath 
to grant any favour she should require, Ar- 
taynta desired him to give her the mantle ; and 
Xerxes imprudently acceded to her request, 
though he plainly foresaw the ill consequence 
that would result from his compliance. Ha. 
mestris, seeing the princess in this splendid 
garment, was now fully confirmed in her sus- 
picions ; but instead of expressing her rage 
against the daughter, she resolved to revenge 
herself npon the innocent mother, whom she 
considered as the author of the intrigue. That 
she might effectually execute her diabolical in- 
tention, she waited till the celebration of her 
consort's birth-day, when the queen, accord^ 
ing to the custom of the country, had the pri- 
vilege of demanding any particular gratifica* 
tion. This festival being come, she required that 
the wife of Masistes might be delivered into 
her hands. Xerxes was struck with horror at 
this demand, both from regard to the peace of 
his brother and the innocence of the destined 
victim ; but being overcome with solicitations, 
he at length sent his guards to apprehend the 
Tirtuons princess, and delivered her into the 
hands of the revengeful Hamestrls. This mon* 
ster of cruelty immediately cauised ber breasts, 
lips, tongue, nose, and ears to b« cut off, and 
Vol. VIII. 1 throwa 
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thrown to the dogs before her face ; and then 
seat her home in that deplorable condition to her 
Jiusband. 

X^xes, in the mean time, sent for his brother^ 
and told him that he must consent to part from 
his wife, ofTering to supply her place with one of 
his own daughters. But finding that no o#en 
whatever could preyail on Masistes tp accord t 
with the proposed divorce, he told him, that since 
he refused his daughter, he should neither hare 
ht;r nor his own wife, and thus dismissed hinu 
Masistes, apprehending from this preamble that 
some great misfortune had happened daring his 
absence, hastened to his own house, where he 
found his beloved princess cruelly mangled, and 
w'eltering in her blo^d. Exasperated at this un« 
paralleled outrage, he instantly assembled all 
his friends, servants, and dependents, and set oul 
for the province of Bactria, of which h^ was go« 
vernor, with an intention of exciting the Bac« 
trians to a revolt; but Xerxes, fifearing of hia 
sudden departure, sent a body of cavalry after 
him, who, pursuant to the despotic order, cat 
him in pieces, with his wife, his children, and all 
his retinue. 

The Persians, being successively , driven by 
the victorious enemy from Cyprus, Naxns, 
Caria, Lycia, and the Thracian Chersonesus, 
soon became totally discouraged ; and Xerxes 
himself, relinquishing all thoughts of future con« 
quest, devoted the whole of his time to the grad- 
ii cation of his vicious inclinations. His dissolute 
conduct, however, rendered himobnoxioustohia 
subjects, and Qnally induced his chief favonrite^ 
Artabanus, to conspire against his life. This 
nobleman, haviug, with the privity of Mithri. 



dalies^^ne ^{he eunuchs of the palacey murdered 
Xerxes in his bed*chainber^ went to Artaxerxes, 
the * kingfs third son, and charged Darius, the 
elder brother, with the crime of parricide ; insinu* 
ating that he had been led to the perpetration 
«f that horrid act by his insatiate ambition ; and 
that he designed to sacrifice Artaxerxes likewise 
.to his aspirkig projects. The young prince, 
burning with rcTcnge, and implicitly belicTing 
these artful suggestions, immediately rushed to 
his brothei^s apartment, an(l put him to death.' 
Artabanus then placed Artaxerxes on the throne; 
but with a design to let him enjoy the regal dig, 
sity only till such time as he had formed a party 
strong enough to seize it for himself. Artaxerxes, 
howerer, on receiring intimation of the impend- 
ing danger, icountermined his scheme, and killed 
him before his treason was sufficiently ripe for 
0xeeutioni ' 

g p The new monarch, haTing thus re, 
.■^* moved one formidable competitor, ex- 
* erted himself to* crush the traitor's parti- 
sans, and to secure his crown from the attempts' 
•f his brotlier Hystaspes, who held the govern- 
ment of Bactria. Accordingly a bloody conflict 
ensued between the friends of Artaxerxes and 
the adherents of Artabands, io which many noble 
Persians fell on both sides ; but, at length, vic- 
tory crowned the arms of juctice, and the rebels 
were punished according to their deserts. An 
army was then sent into Bactria, which had dc- 
ehired in favour of HyStaspe^ ; but, th6 forces 
proving nearly equal, each party retired, without 
any considerable loss, to prepare for a second 
engagement'. • Kext year, 'however, Artaterxes 
aent so powerful a reinforcement to his troops, 

I 2 that 
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that his opponent was defeated, and himsdlf 
firmly established in the empire. . 

HaWng thus completed his great designs, and 
precluded the dread of farther disturbance,' by ' 
filling all the posts of honour and emolument 
with/SUch persons as were zealously attached to 
his interest, the king appointed public rejoicmgn 
to be made during one hundred and eighty days 
in his capital ; and, at the expiration of that 
time, gave a magnificent entertainment to all 
the grandees residing in the city. Vashti, the 
queen, made a similar festival in her apartment 
for the women ; and here the history of Esther, 
for which the reader b referred to the Volam« 
of Divine Inspiration, takes place- 
-^ r* In the fifth year of this reign, the 
460 ' ^gyP^^s made a violent struggle for 
their liberty, having bestowed their 
Crown on Inanes, prince of the Libyans^ and 
prevailed on the Athenians to assist them 
with a fleet of two hundred ships ; but their 
exertions proved unfortunate both to them- 
selves and their allies, as they were reduced 
to slavery, and the Athenians lost their fleet* 
Soou afterward, however, the citizens of Athene 
equipped another formidable fleet, and gare 
the command of it to Cimon, who successively- 
reduced Citium, Malum, and other cities of 
Cyprus ; defeated the Persian fleet nnder Ar«r 
tabazug, and eventually compelled Artaxerxee^ 
to conclude a peace, by which it was agreed^ 
that no Persian ship of war should be per« 
mitted to sail between the Cyanean and Che* 
lidonean islands ; and that no Persian general 
should advance within three days' march of tbe 
Grecian seas. 

The 



p ^ The Tcngeful and inlniman Ilamestris^ 
448 ' '^▼i*|5 prevailed on her hon to deliver to 
her Ifiihes/ and the Athenians who had 
beenta\«a with him in Kgypt, caused the unfor. 
tonate prince to be crucilied, and passed the in« 
h&man sentience of decapitation on his adherents, 
regardless of the conditions of surrender, which' 
had ISf^n r^tiiied with the greatest solemnity. 
This cruelty, which was sanctioned by the name 
0f a sacnfi<ie to the manes of prince Achaemenes, 
gave such disgust to Megabyzas, who had 
pledged his word for the safety of the prisoners, 
that he immediately retired to his government 
|n S^^ria, and excited an open revolt. Upon the 
first intelligence of his design, Osiris, a Persian' 
nobleman, was sent from Susa, with an army of 
two hundred thousand men, to suppress the re« 
hellion ; bdt Megabyzus took him prisoner in a 
general engagement, and compelled his troops 
to seek th^ir safety in a precipitate retreat. The 
king, heafing of this accident, sent- a herald to 
demand his general, and Megabyzus generously 
delivered him up, ns soon sis his wounds were 
healed. 

The following year Artaxerxes sent another 
^rray into Syria, under the command of his ne^ 
phew Menostancs ; but this genera) was attended 
with no better success than Osiris, for he expe. 
rienced s| similar defeat, and left the rebels in 
possession of the field and all the baggage. The 
king, being now convinced that he could not 
accomplish his purpose by fprce of arm«, dis.* 
patched some persons df eminent rank to Mega- 
byzus, and adjusted the difference to the satis, 
faction of all parties. Some time after his re-i 
turn to court; Megabyzus was condemned to die- 
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for shooting first at and killing a lion while eiu 
gaged in the chace with his sovereigiu This 
sentence, however, was changed into that of 
perpetual banishment ; and at the expiration of 
five years the valiant general was reinstated in 
his former dignities, which he enjoyed till his 
death* 
n n Artaxerxes, after a reign of more than 

- ' * forty years, died in peace, and; left the 

succession to Xerxes, the only son he had 

by his queen ; though by his concubines he had 

seventeen, among whom were Sogdianus, Ochas^ 

and Arsit^s. 

Xerxes the Second had only assumed the dia» 
dem ibrty-five days, when his intemperance at a 
public entertainment induced Sogdianus to exe- 
cute a scheme which he had planned for his owa 
aggrandizement. Accordingly, when the king 
had retired to rest in a state of inebriety, Soigdia- 
nus repaired to his bed-chamber, where he assas. 
sinated him, and thus possessed himself of the 
empire. 

The regicide was scarcely seated on the throne, 
when he caused Bagorazus, the most faithful of 
his father's eunuchs, to be stoned to death, and 
committed some other cruelties, which rendered 
him extremely odious both to the nobility and 
the army. He then sent for his brother jOchus, 
who had been appointed governor of Hyrcania, 
intending to sacrifice his life also to the security 
of his Unacquired dignity ; but Ochus, having 
proclaimed his intention of revenging the murder 
of Xerxes, drew over to himself so formidable 
a party, that Sogdianus was soon deserted by all 
his subjects, and fihally doomed to expiate his 
crimes by a cruel death* 

Ochoffi 
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Ocbns, being liow invested with the supreme 
authority^ assumed the name of Darius, whence 
lie is commonly spoken of by historians under 
the appellation of Darius Nothus, or Darius the 
Bastard* The commencement of his reign was 
disturbed by the revolt of his brother Arsites^ 
who^ with the assistance of Astyphius, the soil 
of MegabyznS, endeavoured to supplant him in 
the empire^ as he had supplanted Sogdianus. 
This scheme^ however, was rendered abortive, 
for Astyphiusy after hazarding three battles, sur. 
rendered himself to the king ; and Arsites, hear, 
ing that his colleague was treated with great 
clemency, followed his example; upon which 
both the rebels were ordered to be thrown into 
burning ashes. Parnacyas, who had been privy 
to the assassination of Xerxes, was, about the 
same time, put to death ; and Monasthenes, the 
favourite eunuch of Sogdianus, was doomed to 
a cruel punishment, which he only eluded by an 
act of suicide. 

These Severities did not procure Darius the 
tranquillity he expected ; but, on the contrary, 
a spirit of rebellion prevailed, which seamed to 
gather strength from opposition, and disturbed 
his whole reign with violent commotions. 
n p Soon after the above-mentioned execu« 
a\a' **ons, Pisuthnes, governor of Lydia, re- 
volted from his allegiance, and raised an 
army of Greek mercenaries ;• but Tissaphernes, 
whom the king sent against him, caused a gene- 
ral defection of the Greek forces, who imme- 
diately espoused the cause of the opposite party, 
while their employer surrendered to the royalists, 
and was sentenced to be suffocated in hot ashes. 
The rebers death did not, however, terminate 

the 



the public troubles ; for his son Amorgat ]^t 
himeeif at the head of the reniatining troops, and^ 
eontiaued, for thc'space of .two years, to infest 
the maritime parts of Asia Minor, till he was at 
length taken prisoner in Ionia, and sent to Tissa*^ 
phernes, who immediately issued out orders for 
his execution. 

Scarcely had this rebellion subsided, when 
Artax^res, the farourite eunuch of Darius, be- 
came so intoxicated with ambition, that he ac 
tually formed the design of ascending the throne 
on the mu|rder of his royal master. Haring 
considered maturely erery obstacle which might 
probably check or frustrate his intentions, he' 
married a Persian lady, and wore an iurtificiaL 
beard, giring out that he was not what his coun- 
trymen had hitherto supposed. This yiie artifice^ 
however, was exposed by his wife ; Darius was 
made acquainted with erery particular of tho 
plot, and the traitor was sentenced to an igno* 
minious ^eath, 

V About this time the Egyptians shook off the 
Persian yoke, and, with the assistance of the- 
Arabians, determined to carry the war into Phce* 
nicia. Darius, howercr, seems to hare been Tie^ 
torious ; for Herodotus informs us, that, on th* 
death of Amyrtaeus, his son Pausiris succeeded 
him, with the consent of the Persians. The Mede^ 
also rcTolted during this war ; but they were 
soon compelled to return to their allegiance, aii4 
were reduced to harder subjection than before. ' 
1^ Q Darius, having settled the affairs of' 
. * * the revolted provinces, bestowed the su. ' 
preme command of Asia Minor on his 
youngest son, Cyrus, and ordei^ed hhn to assist 
the Laced^zDoniaas against the Athenians, con- 
trary 
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trary to the prudent management of Tissaphernes, 
who,, by sometimes assisting one party, and some- 
times the other, had balanced matters between 
them so judiciously, that they continued to €n[. 
iiaast; their rage on each other, without hariiig^ 
leisure to disturb the Persians, their common 
enemy* This order soon exposed the weakness 
of the king's politics ; for the Lacedaemonians, 
haring, with the assistance of Cyrus, OTcrpow. 
ered their Athenian opponents, sent an army to 
invade the Persian prOyinces in Asia, and made 
such important conquests, that Darius found it 
expedient to distribute large sums of money 
among the leading men of the Greek cities, in 
order to rekindle the war in Greece, and to com- 
pel the Lacedaemonians to recal their forces. 

Darius, hearing that Cyrus had sentenced two 
noble Persians to death, merely beqiusethcy had 
BOt^ in meeting him, wrapped up their hands in 
their sleeves, as was customary in the presence of 
a Persian monarch, recalled him to court, on 
pretence that he was indisposed, and desirous of 
seeing him. Cyrus immediately prepared for 
his journey, after sending such assistance to the 
Lacedaemonian general as enabled him to gain 
that memorable yictory at iBgospotamos, which 
crushed the Athenian power, and terminated 
the Peloponnesian war, after it had continued 
twenly-seTen years. Darius was highly pro. 
Toked ^t his son's conduct with regard to the 
Persian nobles ; but the queen, who was exceed. 
ingly partial to Cyrus, and had an absolute sway 
over her royal consort, effected a complete re* 
coQciliation, and prevailed on the king to 6e- 
queath those provincen to her favoiMte son 
irbich lie l)»d recently appointed him to govern. 

Soon 
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D r Soon after this transaction, Darius N6^ 
^ . * thus died, in the nineteenth year of hit 
reign, and iqft the imperial diadem to his* 
son Arsaces, who, on his ascending the throne, 
assumed thjB name of Artaxerxex, and received 
the appellation of Mnemon from the Greeks, on 
account of his extraordinary memory. It is re-* 
lated of this prince, that, while he was attending 
his dying father, he earnestly requested to be 
informed by wha^ art the government had been' 
so happily managed, that, by adopting the saaae 
rules, he might be blessal with similar success. 
To this interesting question Darius replied, that 
he had constantly acted, to the best of his know- 
ledge, in obedience to the dictates of justice and 
religion. 

On the arrival of Artaxerxes at Pasargada,,^ 
whither he went to be solemnly inaugurated^' 
after the Persian custom, he was informed by 
one of the priests, that his brother Cyrus had 
formed the treasonable design of assassinating 
him in the temple. Upon this intelligence Cyrus 
was secured, and doomed to expiate his offence 
by death ; but his mother, Parysatis, solicited 
tiie king so powerfully in his behalf, that be not 
only revoked the sentence, but permitted him to 
return unmolested to the government of Asia 
Mioor. 

. Cyrus returned to his government with8eilti« 
ments of revenge against his brother, and re» 
solved to exert all his abilities to drive him from 
the throne. Accordingly, he employed Clearchet, 
a Lacedaemonian general, to raise a body of 
Greek troops for his service ; prevailed on the 
cities under the govornmeat of Tissaphcmes to 
revolt from their alligiance,. and> on variotts spe.' 
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dous pretences, assembled forces openly, and 
liambiy demanded the royal protection against 
'Tissaphernes. 

Finding that Artaxerxcs was cJOTectaally de- 
cdTcd by these appearances, he hastened to the 
Accomplishment of his grand design, and took 
snch measures as seemed to promise the most 
ample success to so daring an enterprize. The 
Army which he had raised consisted of thirteen 
thousand Greeks, and one hundred thousand 
droops of other nations ; and the fleet con- 
sisted of thirty.fiye ships, under the command 
of Pythagoras, a Lacedaemonian, and twenty-five 
nnder Tamas, an Egyptian admiral. Having at 
length got ail things in readiness, the young 
prince began his march from Sardis toward 
the upper parts of Asia, pretending that he y^ 
Advancing against the Pisidians, who bad fre- 
quently harassed his province with predatory in- 
cursions. However, as tliese preparations were 
evidently top great for so trifling an enterprize, 
Tissaphernes hastened to court, and convinced 
the king so efiectuaiUy of his brother's designs,, 
that he assembled a numerous army to meet 
him. 

Meanwhile^ the rebel prince, adrancing by long 

marches, ariirod at the straits of Cilicia, and 

found Syennei^M, king of tha^ country, prepared 

to dispute hift pasrage ; but the appearance of 

Tamas and the Laccdgmonian fleet upon the 

coast^ compelled Sjennffisis tOAbaadon his design, 

and provide for the s^f^iy of his own territories. 

CyruH, harii^ tunnoimted this difficulty, And 

. appeased st mutiny of the Greek soldiers by some 

.niagniitceut pzomise<s^ arrived st the pl:iins of 

Cuaaxaii in the province «f ilabxlMiy where be 

found 
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found his brother, at the head of nine hundred 
thousand men, ready -for battle. He imme* 
diately leaped from his chariot, and ordered his 
troops to stand to their arms, without allowing 
them any time for refreshment. The first shock 
of the Greek mercena|*tes was so dreadful, that 
one wing of the royal army was instantly put to 
flight, and Cyrus was proclaimed king with re- 
peated acclamations ; whilst he adranced against 
Artaxerxes with six hundred chosen horse, com^ 
pelled a detachment of the body-guards to re- 
treat, and killed Artagerses, their captain, with 
his own hand. During this encounter, he disco- 
Tered his brother, upon which he exclaimed, '< I 
see him I" and, spurring on his horse, engaged 
him with such fury as seemed to change the batti# 
into a single combat ; each of the brothers endea^ 
Youring to assure himself of the empire by the 
destruction of his competitor. Cyrus killed his 
brother's horse, and wounded him on the ground, 
and, when he had mounted another, the furious 
prince attacked him again with such impetuosi ty^ 
that he must inevitably have been killed, had 
not the guards immediately discharged a voliey 
of arrows against his sssaiiant ; who, throwing 
himself headlong upon the king, was pierced 
through with his javelin, and fell lifeless at his 
feet. Artaxerxes then caused the head and right- 
hand of the rebel to^ be cut oif, and penetrated 
into the enemy's camp,' where he possessed him- 
self of the greatest part of their baggage and 
provisions. 

Tfie Greeks having defeated the king^s Acft 
wing, commanded by Tissaphemes,andthe right 
wing of Artaxerxes having routed the left .of the 
^pemy, both partis were ignorant of what hap- 
pened 
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pcDcd in other parts of (he army^ and both con« 
gratulated themselves on their great achieye- 
ments ; but when the king received intelligence 
that bis men had been put to Bight by the Greeks, 
he immediately rallied his troops, in order ta 
revenge this disgrace. However, the Greeks, 
under the command of Clearchus, repulsed and 
chased them to the neighbouring hills. At the 
approach of night the Greeks returned to their 
camp, which they found had been recently plqn. 
dcred ; and next morning they received intelli>' 
gence of Cyrus's death, and the utter defeat of 
that part of the army.^^pon this news they ten- 
dered their services to Ariacus, oiiering, as con- 
querors, to bestow the Persian diadem on him, 
instead of Cyrus ; but, on his rejecting thei;r 
otter, and advising them to follow him to Ionia, 
they quitted their camp about midnight, and 
resolutely pursued their march through the heart 
of the Persian empire and the detachments, 
which perpetually harassed ,them, till, after a 
journey of two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-livB miles, they arrived safely at the 
Greek cities on the Fu^ine Sea. This memora- 
ble retreat was at first conducted by Clearchus, 
but he be in g CM t off by Tissaph ernes, Xenophon 
was chosen in his room ; and, by his extraordi- 
nary pi'tidence and valour, the Greeks eflected 
thv\r noble design. 

Artaxerxcs, believing that he had killed his 
rebellious brother with his own hand, and re- 
garding it as the most glorious action of his life, 
was highly in censed against Mithridates, ayoung 
nobleman, who boasted that he had given the 
mortal blo>v with his javelin. He accordingly 
delivered this .unfortunate person to Parysatis, 

Vol.. MIL K who 
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who caused him to be boated ; a punishment 
already * described among the customs of the 
Persians. A Carian soldier also^ who claimed 
the honour of killing Cyrus, was tortured in the 
most dreadful manner for ten days, and then put 
to an agonizing death ; and the eunuch, who, in 
obedience to the royal command, had cut off the 
head and hand of the revolted prince, was flayed 
alive, and his skin stretched out upon two stakes 
before his eyes. Nor did the savage resentment 
of Parysatis stop here, for, having conceived an 
implacable hatred against Statira, the consort of 
Artaxerxes, she poisoned her in the following 
manner : Having invited the queen to supper, on 
pretence of a reconciliation after a disagreement 
concerning the late revolt, Parysatis ordered a 
certain bird to be served up, which was a great 
rarity among the Persians, and divided it be- 
tween Statira and herself, with a knife that was 
poisoned on one side. Statira, being encouraged 
by the example of her enemy, cheerfully partook 
of the repast; but she was soon seized with 
convulsions, and, after a few hours, expired. 
The king, suspecting his mother as the cause 
of thi^ accident, caused all her domestics to be 
put to the torture, and by that method disco- 
vered the secret. Gygys, one of her confix 
dents, was then sentenced to a cruel death, and 
Parysatis herself was confined to Babylon ; but, 
at length, Artaxerxes permitted her to return 
to court, and received her again into favour, 
n ^ Tissaphernes was no sooner sent back 
400* ^^ ^^^ government, after the death of 
Cyrus, than he began to oppress the 

• See. page 22. 
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Greek eiiies that were situated within the verge 
of his .authority, and had espoused the cause of 
the deceased prince. Upon this occasion, they 
sent an embassy to implore the protection of the 
Lacedasmonians, and obtained an answer suitable 
to their desire ; for that people, haring ended 
their contest with Athens, and being desirous of 
reyenging their ancient injuries upon the Pcr^ 
slans, sent a powerful army, under Thimbro, to 
take the field against Tissapbernes ; but Thiuu 
bro being soon recalled, and sent into exile, 
Dercyilidas was nominated to succeed him in the 
command. This general, receiying intelligence 
that Tissaphemes and Pharnabazns, govcrnorg- 
of the neighbouring provinces, were at variance, 
prudently made a truce with the former, and 
performed such prodigies of valour against the 
latter, as soon compelled him to crave a cessation' 
of arms. Having effected this impprtaht design, 
he took up his winter«quarters In Bithynia, whilst 
FharnabazuB hastened to the Persian court, with 
grievous complaints against Tissaphemes, and 
prevailed on the king to issue out orders for the 
equipment of a powerful fleet, which might sail 
under the command of Conon, an Atheniaii exile, 
who then resided at Cyprus. 

Meanwhile Dercyilidas, having made himself 
master of Atarna, received orders from the La- 
cedaemonians to march into Carla, upon the sup. 
position that Tissaphemes would readily comply 
with any demands for the safety of that pro* 
vince. This opinion, however, proved ilUfound. 
ed ; for Tissaphemes and Pharnabazu^ no sooner 
heard of the Greek's approach, than they united 
their forces, and came up with him in so disad. 
vantageous » post, that an immediate attack 
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would, in all probability, hate completed his 
ruin. Pharnabazus insisted on the expediency 
of this measure, but Tissapherncs, recollecting 
his danger at the battle of Cunaxa, sent heralds 
to invite Dercyllidas to a parley, in which a 
truce was agreed on, till the answers of their 
respcctire masters should be known. Thus were 
the Grecian army rescued from d,estruction by 
the pusillanimity of their enemy. 
1% yv The Lacedaemonians, hearing that Ar. 
* ^ * taxerxcs was equipping a formidable fleet 
on the coasts of Phcenice, Syria, and Ci- 
Hcia, 'sent Agesilaus, one of their kings, with a 
/ considerable body of troops, into Asia, in order 
to make a diTerston. This affair was managed 
with such secrecy and expedition, that Agesilaus 
knded at Ephesus before any of the king's offi- 
cers had the least intimation of his design, and 
began to conquer all before him, at the head of 
of . ten thousand foot and four thousand horse. 
TissapherAes, being wholly unprepared for war, 
avtfuUy concluded a truce, on pretence of re- 
presenting the demands of the Laceda;monians 
to his master, but, in reality, to gain sufficient 
time for assembling a powerful army. Accord- 
ingly, on his receiving a numerous body of forces 
from the king, he peremptorily ordered Agesi- 
laus to depart from Asia, threatening him with 
an immediate attack in case of refusal. This 
message excited much uneasiness among the La. 
cedaemonian troops, who were conscious of their 
inability to withstand a force which had now 
been joined by auxiliaries from every part of the 
Persian empire ; but Agesilaus, their valiant 
■ leader, listened to the heralds with apparent sa- 
tisfaotion^ and gaily observed^ that he was under 

great 



great obligations to Tissaphern'es^ for haring 
transferred the friendship of the gods, by his 
perjury, from Persia to Greece. Ilaving thus 
dismissed the Persian heralds, he made a feint, 
as if meditating the inrasion of Caria ; but 
whilst Tissaphernes marched to the relief of that' 
province, he turned suddenly upon Phrygia, 
where he reduced several towns, and led his 
troops back to Ephesus, loaded with an immense 
booty. 

In the beginning bf the spring Agesilaus took 
the iieldi and proclaimed his intention of invad- 
ing Lydia. Tissaphernes, sujspecting that ha 
rather designed to fall upon Caria, marched his 
troops to the defence of that province ; but Age. 
silaus actually entered ^di^? ^nd approached 
rapidly towards Sardis. The Persian forces were 
now recalled from their former route, but the 
country being mountainous, and very unfit for 
the operation of the Asiatic cavalry, their efforts 
were rendered abortive ; and the Lacedaemonians, 
Jiaving obtained a complete victory, overran the 
whole province, and enriched themselves with 
the spoils of the enemy. 

Incensed by the ill success of this campaign, 
Sind irritated by the complaints of Conon and 
Parysatis, the king resolved to put Tissaphernes 
to de^th s but, as an open attack might have 
been atttended w)th danger, on account of the 
great. authority which he possessed in Asia, it 
was resolved tp cut him off by artifice. Accord- 
ingly, Tithraustes, captain of the guards, was 
furnished with two letters, one directed toTissa* 
phernes, empowering him to carry on the vitar 
according to his own judgment ; and the jither 
Ild4res6e4 to Amus? governor of WiMa^ charge 
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ing bim to assist Tithranstes with his counsef 
and forces against Tissapbernes. . Ariseus, on 
the receipt of his letter, invited the destined tic- 
tic to come to him, that they might consult 
about the operations of the ensuing campaign. 
Tissapbernes immediately wen^ to Larissa, with 
a guard of only three hundred pnen, not suspect, 
ing any eril design ; but whilst he was bathing, 
according to the Persian custom, he was seized 
by order of Tithraustes, who caused his head to 
be struck off and sent into Persia. 

Tithraustes, succeeding to the goyernment of 
Tissapbernes, sent messengers^ to e;i^postulate with 
Agesiiaus on^ the impropriety of continuing the 
war after the author of their differences was put 
to death. The Lacedsemonian prince replied, 
that he could not accede to any proposals with- 
out orders from Sparta, but that be was willing 
to oblige Tithraustes by quitting his proTince* 
Accordingly, he led his troops into Phrygia, 
Tithraustes -liaving sent him thirty talents, to 
defray the expences attendant on his journey. 

During his march, Agesiiaus received dis. 
patches from Sparta, in which he was appointed 
sole commander of all the forces in Asia, both 
by sea and land. He accordingly marched down 
to the sea-coast, to settle the maritime affairs, 
and then proceeded to Phrygia, where he reduced 
several considerable towns, and amassed an im» 
mense treasure, maintaining his army in affluence 
on the territories of Pharnabazos. Thence he 
marched into Paphlagonia, and concluded a 
league with Cotys, king of that country ; and, 
returning to Phrygia, took up his winter rest. 
dence in the strong city of Dascylium. How* 
^fQty \\ hiist Jic was thus prosecuting the war in 
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Asia, Titliraostes took sucb mea»i»€8 for Re- 
kindling hostiliti^ in Greece by hiiiriainisMj'ies, 
that the cities of Thehes, Corinth^ and Argos, 
entered into a confederacy, and compeUed the 
Lacedaemonians. to recal their king for the pre- 
servation 6f his own country.. 
n p Conon, on bis return fcoqi court, hav- 
on 4 * ^^S brought a supply of money, arms, and 
proidsions, for the Aeet, went on .board 
with Pharnabazus, and immediately set sail in 
quest of the enemy. The adrerse armaments 
came within view of each other near CniloF, a 
maritime city of Asia Minor, and each of the 
commanders seemed determine-d on using his 
utmost exertions. Pisaudcr, whom.Agdsilaus 
had appointed admiral* of ^^le Lacedaemonians, 
behaved with extraordinary courage^ and ^had, 
at first, a considerable advantagti-; but^his tessei 
being boarded, and hiniself siajjBL hy.<^oaon, his 
countrymen betook theiuselves to Higfat in Uo 
disorderly a manner, that Conon G44)tilreA ^ty 
of their ships, and obtained a corofdttc victory.^ 
The triumphant comnianders tJ»ea sailed round 
the Asiatic coasts and iskindis, 4il^ 4h?y had re- % 
duced all the cities which i)i those parts' .w^ero 
. subject to the Laoedieinonians, pillaged the ma- 
ritime parts of Laconia, and loaded* their ^eot 
with immense .treasures.. After rthese <Hfploits^ 
Pharnabazus. returned to hi» tgOyenimaii of 
Phrygia, and Conon sailed.. to. Athens^ -with 
eighty sf|ips and fifty talents, for.tiie piiiriJQfie of 
f eb.Uiidiiig ^ tho wjiU of (hni city.* • . 






> The restoration of A*hpns gave^^ucb offence ib the 
Lacddiciiioiilans,' ihiit they coiictfivcd Ihcm^st iu placable 
hatred af^ainst tl^on, and, jwoff afti^rwai-?f, Drocurcd his 
4iti|nrate at coutr, byaccusiaj? him of hailnj^'pHrlomed tho 
J^u^'s mone) for the execution of tlifit work, • 
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. Coafomlfld at this disaster, and conseions of 
th^ir Inability to maintaia the war, the>Lacedae^ 
meniaiis seat Antalcidas, one of their citizen^, 
to the gOTernor of-Sardis^enjoiMng him to con-« 
dude a peace on the best terins he could obtain. 
Athens and the other cities of Greece also sent 
thoif deputies, and a treaty was soon concladed, 
by which Ahtalcidas* basely surrendered %o the 
Persians all those Greek cities in Asia, for the 
Ijber^ of which Agesilaus had so long and so 
brareiy contended. 

. Artiixc^xes, being thus disengaged from the 
Grecian, /war^ resolved to turn all his forces 
^against Euagoras, king of Cyprus, whom he had 
long before designed to expel from that island. 
Aocof dingly, he sent thither aft army of three 
hundred .thousand men, under the command of 
kis own ^c^win-law, Orontes, and a fleet of three 
hundred shfip^ under Gaus, the son of Tamus, 
whilst Tiirlbazus was appointed commander in 
cbl^ bath o^ the land and sea forces. In this 
extremity y Euagoras applied to all the powers 
wlio wdreijst enmity with the Persians, and re- 
ceived ample supplies from £gypt, Lybia, Ty* 
ria, . Arabia, and other countries. The Athe. 
nians also, notwithstanding the recent treaty 
with Artaxierxes, sent ten ships of war to the 
assistance of their old ally; and, when these 
were* defeated and captured by the Lacedsemo^ 
uiaas, they sent another fleet, and a considerable 
]Mmber< of land-forces, nnd^ the command of 
Chabrias, who -arrived safely, ahd soon reduced 
the whole island under Euagoras, However, 
Chabrias was soon recalled, in consequence of ^ 
new trtfftly With the king of Persia^ and Cyprus 
was thus deprived of any farther succour from 
-Greece, 
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Eiiagoras, having at length collected a fleet 
of two hundered saU, advanced, with the assist. 
ance of his alircs, to attack the whole Persian 
armament. His first shock was irresistible, and 
he captured aiid destroyed several of the ene- 
my's vessels ; hiut Gaus^ advancing with a fresh 
squadron, attacked him with such resolution j 
and exhibited so glorious an example of un- 
daunted bravery, that the rest of the Persiatts 
recovered their spirits, returned to the charge, 
and, at length, obtained a complete victcrry* 
the confederates were chased to their respective ' 
Harbours, and Euagoras himself compelled id 
retire^ to Salamis, w?here he was closely he- 
sieged both by sea and land. , . 

Whilst the victorious Tiribazns Went in per- 
son to acquaint his sovereign with these tran!^c<< 
tions, and to request a new supply for the prose- 
cution, of the war, Euagoras penetrated through 
the Persian fleet, in the dead of tiie nighty with 
ten ships, in hopes of persuading Achoirisj king 
of Egypt, to .pspouse his cause with a powerful 
army. However, his expectation was fr««traltcd, 
and Salamis was reduced ia such' extremities, 
that Euagoras, on his return, was^^dbiiged to 
capitulate. The proposals made < by Tiribazns 
were, that all th^ cities of Cyprus should be 
abandoned, exc/spt Salamis, which Evagoras 
should hold of the king as a servant under his 
master. Euagpras readily consented to the first 
condition, but positively refused to s'ubm'it to 
the last; and, upon, finding Hhe Persian com- 
mander inflexible, he broke off the conference, 
and applied hi& thoughts entirely to the fortifica- 
tion of the city. . f 

Meanwhile Orontea^. who commanded the 
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laad-fbrcee, became jealous of his superior, TU 
ribaz)is, ^nd sent such accusations against him 
to the court, that Artaxerxes immediately or« 
^ered the supposed traitor to be carried prisoner 
.to Susa; at the same tiine conferring the chief 
command upon the unprincipled accuser. Oron« 
tes being thus invested with ample authority, and 
dreading a defection of his troops, who began 
to exhibit tokens of a mutinous disposition, 
hastened to conclude a peace with Euagoras, by 
which if W9S stipulated, that he should hold 
Salamis as a tributary monarch under the king 
pf Persia* Thus terminated a war which had 
cost the Pjersiaos fifty thousand talents, or near 
ten millions stealing. 

Tim treaty was no sooner ratified, than Gaus, 
resenting the injuries of his kinsman Tiribazus, 
concluded an alliance with Achoris, king of 
Egypt, against Artaxerxes, and prevailed on th^ 
LacedoNoioniaas to join the confederacy; but 
before these great projects were sufficiently ripe 
for execution,Oaus was treacherously assasinat. 
ed by one of his officers, and the death of Taches, 
who undertook to carry on the same design, ren. 
dered all tJie preparations entirely useless. 

•on Artaxerxes now resolved on an expe. 

Jg^ ' dition against the Cadusians, a warlike 
* race, who inhabited a mountainous tract 
between i^e Euxine and Caspian seas. He ac. 
eordingly marched in person against them, at 
the head of twenty thousand horse and three 
hundred thousand loot; but the sterility of the 
country proving inimical to the sustenance of 
ao numerous an army,' ^ey were soon com- 
pelled to feed upon the beasts of burden ; and 
eTl^n those became 60 scarce, that an ass*l 
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bead wni valu^ at sixty dracIiiiHUi. tn this 
dreadful emergency, Tiribazus, who followed 
the court as a prisoner, coDtrired a stratagem^ 
which rescaed the Persians from impending 
ruin. Understanding that the Cadusians had 
two kings, who were encamped apart, and had 
conceived a jealousy of each other^s power, he 
prerailed on Artaxerxes to enter into treaty 
with them, and to entrust him with the manage, 
ment. Accordingly, he wept in person to one 
of the kings, and sent his son to the other, assur. 
ing each that the other had sent a private em. 
foassy to the Persian camp, and advising him to 
make his peace as soon as possible, that the 
terms might be more advantageous. These 
artful negociations were crowiied with success, 
and Tiribazus, on his return to Susa, was cleared 
from the charge of treason, and reinstated in his 
former honours. 

. Artaxerxes, having drawn some powerful 
auxiliaries from Greece, and exerted himself to 
compose the troubles of that country, resolved 
to chastise the Egyptians, who had long before 
shaken off the Persian yoke. Accordingly, the 
forces were assembled at Acce, afterwards called 
Ptolemais, where, upon a general review, the 
army was found to consist of two hundred thou. 
sand Persians, -under Pharnabazus, and twenty 
thousand Greeks, under the command of Iphi- 
cratcs. The naval armament was also propor. 
tionate, for it consisted of three hundred galleys, 
beside an incredible number of vessels laden with 
provisions. The war was intended to commence 
with the siege of Pelusium ; and both the fleet and 
army began to move at the same time, that they 
might act in concert as occasion required. 

WhUsi^ 
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Whilst the Persians were employed in makin|^ 
these arrangements, jVectaiiebis, kin^ of Egypf^ 
received intelligence of all their designs, and 
took such measures for the defence of Pelusinm, 
that the approach to it was soon rendered im- 
practicable by sea and laud. Instead, therefore, 
of making the descent >¥hlch had first been 
projected, the assailants sailed to the Mende^ian 
mouth of the Nile, where they landed their 
troops with litUe difficulty, reduced the fortress 
that defended it, and put the Egyptian garrison 
to the sword. Iphicrates then proposed to re- 
embark: without loss of time, and attack Mem- 
phis, the capital, before the Egyptians could 
rccoyer from their consternation ; but the maia 
body of the army not being come up, Pharna« 
bazus refused to undertake any thing before 
their arrival. The valiant Greek, exasperated 
at the thought of losing so favourable an oppor- 
tunity, earnestly requested permission to attempt 
the place with the mercenaries who were under 
his command ; but Pharnabazus ^ obstinately 
withheld his consent, and thus gave the £gyp« 
tians time to provide effectually for the preser- 
tion of their liberty. Pharnabazus, perceiving 
his error too late, endeavoured to excuse the 
ill success of the expedition, by throning the 
blame on Iphicrates, and lie, with more jnsdc<v 
recriminated upon Pharnabazus ; but, as the 
latter might be reasonably expected to obtain 
the greatest favour at court, Iphicrates prudently 
hired a vessel, and retired to Athens. 
1^ ^ About twelve years after this unsur- 
' „ ' cessful iuvasion, Artaxerxes sent an ither 
army against the Egyptians; but th> 
proved equally unfortunate with the former, slnd 
l?<gyptiitijl retained its independence. 
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TowArd the dose of his , reigti Artaxerxes 
deemed it advisable to silence the contentions of 
his children^, respecting the succession i and ac« 
cordingly permitted Darius, his eldest son, to 
assume the regal titlef and wear the tiara even in 
his life-time ; but these honours were so far from 
satisfying the young prince's ambition, that he 
soon entered into a conspiracy with Tiribazus f 
kgalnit his father's life^ and fixed a day for the 
perpetration of his unnatural design. His in« 
gratitude, however, was timely discovered, and 
received its just rewdrd. 

On the death of Darius and his associates, the 
Persian court was again rent into factions ; three 
of the princes, viz. Ariaspes, Ochus, and Arsa- 
mes, becoming competitors for the crown. 
Ochus^ prompted by a restless ambition, soon 
contrived the destruction of his two rivals^ prac- 
tising so effectually on the credulity of Ariaspes^ 
that he poisoned himself to elude the imaginaiy 
resentment of the king ; and causing Arsames to 
be assassinated by the son of Tiribazus. These 
acts of cruelty overwhelmed Artaxerxes with 
such insupportable grief, as terminated his life, 
in the ninety-fourth year of his age, and the 
forty-sixth of hi» reign. 
g Q Conscious of the veneration in which 
'q ' his father's justice and clemency were 
held throughout the whole empire, atid 
apprehensive of the ill consequeiices that might 

* Darius had a handred and fifteeo sdm ty h!9 concn- 
binesy and tbree by his queen, vi«. Darius, Ariaspes, aod 
Ochus. 

f Tiribazus havingbeen twice disappolntedof a princess 
whom Artaxerxes had promised him in man*ia|;e> entered 
iato this confederacy to revenge the affroatr 
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result from an atowal of his atxession wkil^ the 
people's minds were inflamed by the recent mur- 
der of their princes, Ochus prevailed on the offi. 
cers of the household to conceal the king's death .; 
-and craftily assumed the administration of goh. 
' Ternment in the name of Artaxerxes. Having 
continued this practice near ten months, and 
caused himself, as by his father's order, to be 
proclaimed king in all parts of the empire, he at 
length published the death of Artaxerxes, and 
publicly ascended the throne. 

The proclamation of the old king's death was 
immediately followed by an insufrection in seve- 
ral of th^ provinces, which diverted more thali 
half the imperial revenues into different cbanBels, 
and threatened the existing government with ao* 
nihilation ; Ibijat, the leaders of the confederacy 
disagreeing among tncmselves, the rebellion tef- 
minated i^ithout any effusion of ^lood, and Odius 
was firmly established on the Ihronet 

This monster of cruelty was no sooner pos- 
sessed of absolute authority, than he beg^a to fill 
his capital and the whole empire with carnage 
and misery. He caused Ocha, his own sister and 
mother-in-law, to be buried alive ; shut up one of 
his uncles, with a hundred of his sens andgrand- 
sons, in a court of the palace, w'here they were 
massacred by a body of archers ; and pat all the 
branches of the royal family to death, without 
any regard to age, sex, o^ pro:|L^ty of blood. 
Similar barbarities were exercised on all who 
afforded him thesUgbte-st pretence of anger ; and 
' the noblest blood of Persia was frequently shed 
by the hands of the executioner. 

Whilst the nobich groaned beneath this insup« 
portable tyriinny, and the commonalty shruiik 

with 
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with horror from the name of tlieir sahguinarjr 
monarch, a spirit of indignatloa began to appear- 
. IB some of the proTinces, and the smothered 
flames of discontent again broke oat into open 
rebellion. Ochns, hearing that Artabazus, go- 
vernor of one of the proTJnces of Asia Minor, 
had revolted, and engaged the assbtanbe of 
Chares, an Athenian commander, sent an army 
of seventy thousand men to quell the insurrec* 
tion, but they virero cut to pieces by the Athe« 
Bians ; and the king found it expedient to send a 
threatening message to Athens, in order to deli* 
ver himself from the opposition of the valiant 
Chares. Artabazus then procured a supply of 
Sve thousand men from the Thebans, and with 
this reinforcement gained two signal victories 
over the king^s forces : but Ochus contrived to 
buy off the new allies, and Artabazus w^ com- 
pelJed to seek an asylum in Macedonia. 
• This revolt was scarcely quelled, when the Si^* 
doms|,ns and other natives of Phoenice resolutely 
armed themselves against their oppressor, and, 
with the assistance of four thousand Greek mer« 
oenaries, chased the Persians oift of Uieir terri- 
tories : the Cypriots also joined with the Phoeni- 
cians and Egyptians in the same confederacy, 
and the rebellion beg^n to wear a foraudable 
appearance. 

Ochus, alarmed at these proceedings, sent 
messengers to Idriens, king of Garia, enjoining 
him to invade the islan4 of Cyprus without de- 
lay, and take the most ample vengeance upon- 
the inhabitants. Idriens, accordingly, sent out 
eight thousand Greek mereenaries, under the 
command of Phocion an Athenian, and Evago* 
ras the son of Nicocles, who had been driven 
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fiTom his territory of Salamie by his uncle Prota. 
goras. The troops, having laaded without any 
considerable opposition , and receiving some re. 
inforcements from Syri^^ and Cilicia, prepared to 
execute the orders of Ochus, and invested Sala. 
mis by sea and land. Meanwhile the king, having 
assembled a numerous army, marched in person 
against the Phoenicians, effected the reduction of 
Sidon, and compelled all the other cities to make 
submission. He then marched into Judea, where 
he took the city of Jericho ; and, having made 
peace with the Cyprian kings, led his victorious 
troops into Egypt, as we have already noticed in 
the History of that country. * 

Having reduced all the revolted provinces, 
dismissed the Greek mercenaries to their respec- 
tive countries^ and^stablished peace throughout 
the empire, Ochus abandoned, himself without 
reserve to the gratification of his depraved fippe- 
tites, and left the administration oif affairs en- 
tirely to his favourite ministers, Bagoasan £gyp* 
tian eunuch, and Mentor a Rhodian, who had 
contributed in a groat measure to the success of 
the late campaign. Accordingly, these men 
agreed to divide the power between them, the 
former governing all the provinces of Upper^ 
and the latter ruling those of Lower Asia. 
n ^ ^ Whilst the affairs of Persia were in this 

338 ' ^^^^^^^^9 ^^^ Ochu9 passed his time 

amidst every species of luxury and vo«- 

luptuousness, Bagoas determined to revenge the 

insult offered to his religion at the subjugation f 

• Vide vol. i. p, 226. 

f At the redaction of E^ypt* Bag:oa8 exerted himself 
to influence the king in favour of the Ei^yptianceremoniesi 
but he, in opposition to every remonstrance, pilla^d all* 
tfae tainples, and slew the sacied bull 4pist 
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of Egypt, andarcordingly preTailedon theking'a 
physician to administer a strong poison instead 
of medicine t6 his ^oyai beaefactor. Haying 
acconiplisbed thi^purpose, he caused another 
corpse to be buried instead of the king's ; and, 
because Ochus had compelled his attendants to 
eat the flesh of their god Apis, he cut his flesh 
to pieces, and threw it to the cats, making of bis 
bones handles for swords. He then placed Arses, 
th& youngest prince, on the throne, and con- 
demned-all the others to death, that he might 
secure to himself the supreme sluthority, while 
Arses was permitted to bear the empty name of 
a monarch. 

. Arses had not long assumed the insignia of 
royalty before he was well apprised of the eu- 
nuch's wicked practices ; but -whilst he was 
concerting measures to bring' him to punish-_ 
ment, Bagoas etfected bis destruction, with that 
of his whole lamily, in the second year of his 
reign. 
*j p Bagoas having thus preserved his own 
«' * life by the murder of the king, bestowed 
the imperial diadem on Darius Codoman- 
nus*, (adescendant of Darius Nothus,) who was 
at that time gOTcrnor of Armenia. He had not, 
howeyer, long enjoyed the sovereignty, when the 
ambitious eunuch determined to remove him, and 
with this design provided a deleteriGjus potion ; 
but Dariufiy being apprised of his danger, turned 



. * Codomannusi the son of Arsanes and Sisigambi?, wa«, 
in the r^ign of Ochus, only an Astanda, or person em- 
ployed in carrying dispatches to the governor!? of pro- 
vinces; but having valiantly engaged and vanquished, in 
ihi^Ic combat, a champion of the Cadusians, he was re- 
warded vfii^ th€ goveniincnt of Ari^cnia. 

L 3 the 
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the mischief on the head of its atithor, and thus 
established himseiif on the throne without farther 
opposition. 

Ill the second year of thiB Ihign, Alexander, 

king of Macedon, crossed the iiellespont at the 

head of a well-disciplined (irmy, to revenge the 

numerous injuries which Greece had received 

from the Persians during the space of three hun^ 

dredvyears. On his arrival^at the Granicus, he 

found the Persian cavalry drawn up in order to 

oppose his passage,, while the foot, consisting 

chiefly of Greek mercenaries, occupied an easy 

ascent behind the cavalry. Parmenio, observing 

this disposition of the Persian troops, advised his 

master- to halt till the ensuing morning, the river 

being deep, the banks extremely craggy, and the 

Macedonian soldiers fatigued with their march, 

while those of the euemy were refreshed by a 

peaceable encampment. But these reasons made 

no impression on the dauntless Alexander, who, 

regarding the Granicus with a look of contempt, 

exclaimed, that, it would fix an indelible disgrace 

on himself and his army, should he, after cross. 

ing the Hellespont, suffer his progress to be re. 

tarded by a rivulet. 

The sidverse armies being drawn up in order 
of battle on the opposite banks of the river, con- 
tinued to survey each other for soine time, as if 
dubious of the event. But the Macedonians had 
no. sooner found a convenient place to pass, than 
a strong detachment of horse plunged into the 
river, followed by Alexander at the head of the 
Tight wing, while the trumpet sounded. to arms, 
and the air resounded with acclamations. At 
they approached th^ banks, amidst showers of 

darts mi axrovrs, a most dreadful -eog^gement 

ensued j 
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ensued ; the Macedonians striving to efTect a 
landing, and the Persians forcing them back < 
into the river. The first ranks of the Mace, 
donian cavalry were cut to pieces by Mcmnon 
and fais«ons, who commanded in this place, and 
the rest were compelled to retire to the river ; 
but Alexander, putting himself at their head, soon 
ehanged the fortune of the day, and landed in 
spite of all opposition. He then attacked the Per- 
sian Jiorse with irresistible fury, and compelled 
them, after an obstinate conflict, to give way. 
However, Spithrobates, son-in.law to Darius, 
and governor of Ionia, still maintained his 
ground with forty Persian grandees who attend-* 
ed him, and used his utmost exertions to renew 
the courage of his fleeing troops. Alexander, 
perceiving his^allant behaviour, advanced on 
lull gallop to 6%age him ; Spithrobates readily 
accepted the combat, and both were slightly 
wounded at the first encounter. The Persian 
baving thrown his javelin without effect, drew 
his sword, and advanced against his antagonist ; 
but whilst his arm was raised to discharge; a fu-. 
rious blow, Alexander ran him through the body 
with his pike. At this moment. Rosaces, brother 
to ihe vanquished hero, gave Alexander so fu^ 
rious a blow with his battle-ax, that he beat off 
his plume, and slightly wounded his head through 
the helmet ; but while he was preparing to re- 
peat the blow, Clitus struck off hi^ hand with a 
scimitar, and thus saved, the life of his beloved 
sovereign. 

£ncouraged by this success, and elevated to a 
pitch of martial eothusi&m by the glorious ex- 
ample of their king, the Macedonians now rushed 
with redoubled violence on the Persian cavalry, 

and 
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aiid at 1cngt]i chased them from the field of bat* 
tic ; while the enemy's infantry, seeing themsolves 
assaulted at once by the cavalry and the Macedo- 
nian phalanx which had crossed the river, made 
but little resistance. The Greek mercenaries of. 
fected an orderly retreat to an adjacent eminence, 
whence they sent deputies, requesting permission 
to march otf unmolested ; but Alexander imme« 
d lately rushed into the midst of them, and put 
them to the sword after a- dreadful conflict, la 
which his own horse was Killed, and himself ex- 
posed /to the most imminent danger. In this en- 
gagement Alexander lost but eighty-fire horse 
and thirty foot-soldiers, while the loss of the 
Pe^-sians amounted to tWenty thousand foot and 
two thousand five hundred horse. 

This decisive victory was follcxwpd by the im- 
mediate surrender of Sardis, whiqtk^the conqueror 
declared a free city, permitting its inhabitants 
to live according to their own laws. lie then 
proceeded to Ephesus, where he afiered nume- 
rous sacrifices to Diana, and assigned to her tem- 
ple all the tribirtd that was usually paid to the 
Persians : here also he received embassies from 
Trallis and Magnesia, with the keys of those 
cities. From Ephesus he marched to Miletus, a 
place of considerable strength, where Memnon 
had shut himself up with a body of his ti*oops 
who had escaped from the battle of the GraiUciis, 
and Mas determined to make a vigorous defence^ 
The Persian ileot made a feint in order to succour 
the city ; but after several fruitless attempts they 
sailed oil', and Alexander, having invested the 
town, caused scaling ladders to be planted oo 
every side. Finding this attempt defeated by 
the obstinate resistance of the besieged, and im^ 

understanding 
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derfttanding that they were Amply supplied with 
proTisioiu, he ordered all his cngiaes to be raised," 
and battered the walls without intermission, till 
at length Memnon demanded to capitulate, and 
surrendered the city upon honourable terms.* 

Having thus effected the reduction of Miletus, 
Alexander marched against Halicarnassus, the 
metropolis of Caria, into which Memnon had 
thrown himself with a chosen body of troops. 
The most consummate knowledge in the art ot 
war and the most intrepid bravery were exhibited 
by the besiegers and the besieged on this occa- 
sion ; but, the patience of the Macedonians sur- 
mounting every difficulty, Memnon was at length 
compelled to evacuate the city. Accordingly, 
he conveyed the inhabitants and their effects, in 
the Persian fleet, to the island of Cos, and placed 
a strong garrison in the citadel, which was amply 
furnished with all sorts of pi^vision. Alexander, 
.finding the city deserted, caused it to be entirely 
demolished ; and hastened to the provinces of 
Fhrygia, Lycia, Pisidia, Pamphylia, Paphlago. 
Bia, Galatia, and Cappadocia, which he succes- 
sively reduced^ and bestowed on his particular 
friends. 

Memnon, in the mean time, having received 
authority to carry the war into Greece, took the 
scattered remains of the Persian army on board 
his feet at the island of Cos, and reduced the 
islands of Chios and Lesbos, except the city of 
Mitylene. Thence he intended to pass over into* 
Eubcea, and make Greece and Macedon the 

* The Milesians were suffered to live according to their 
owifiaws, and Mentor with his Greeks were allowed to 
march out whhout molestation; liut'the Persians wero 
either put to d^th or sojd for slaves. * 

great 
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great scene of aiction ; bat whilst ' he was em* 
ployed in the siege of Mitylene, his death cut 
short these important designs, and induced Alex* 
§ndcr to march. without delay into Upper Asia. 

The Macedt)nian prince having penetrated into 
Cilicia, received intelligence that a numerous 
body of troops was planted at an important pasA 
called the Straits, with a design to arrest his 
progress. However, he advanced resolutely ia 
person, and secured the pass, while the cowardly 
Persians betook themselves to flight. He the» 
proceeded to Tarsus,"a rich and flourishing city, 
which the Persians had just set on fire, but which^ 
he rescued from destructioti by his timely arrivaL 

Meanwhile Darius had begun his march at the 
head of a numerous army, with all the pomp of 
a triumphing conqueror. Before the army was 
borne, on silver altars, the sacred fire, attended 
by the Magi and three hundred and sixty-five 
youths apparelled in scarlet robes. Next came 
^ sumptuous chariot consecrated to Jupiter-^ 
drawn by white horses, and followed by a beau- 
tiful animal, ^yhich they called the horse of the 
sun : the equerries were arrayed in white gar. 
mcnts, and had two golden rods in their hands. 
After these came ten magnificent chariots eh. 
richcd with curioti^ sculptures in gold and silver, 
and followed by the vanguard of cavalry, com- 
posed of twelve nations all armed in a different 
manner. Next appeared the Immortal Band, 
consisting of icix thousand chosen Persians, 
clothed in robes of gold tissue, having large 
sleeves garnished with precious stones, and wear, 
ing collars of pure gold. About thirty paces 
distant were the king's relations^ to the number 
of fifteen thousand, habited like women, and 

surpassing 
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surpassing eTen tli« In mortal Band in ihe richL 
ness of their ornaments. These were folio-wed 
by Darius himself^ seated on a jgoklen charioC, 
and attended by his guards : his vest was purple 
elegantly striped with silver^ and his upper robe 
embroidered with a profusion of the most costly 
jewels. Two hundred of his nearest kinsmen 
iescortedthim on either side ; ten thousand horse- 
men, whose lances were plated with silver, and 
tipped with gold, marched behind ; and his 
household and retinue, with four hundred led 
horses, six hundred mules and three hundred 
camels loaded with the royal treasures, brought 
up the rear. 

•n p Darius having sent his most valuable 
«* ' moveables under a convoy to Damascus, 
led the main body of his army toward 
the struts of Mount Amauus, through which he 
entered Cilicia, and penetrated to the city of 
^Iss«8, under the mistaken idea that the Macedo- 
nians, alarmed at his approach, hafd retired to 
Syria. Alexander, apprised of this circumstance, 
advanced to meet him, and drew up his troops 
on an advantageous ground near the city of 
Issus. liere Darius, bcitig unable to extend his 
front beyond that of the enemy, drew up his 
anny in several lines one behind the other. But 
the iirst line beiqg broken by the irresistible 
shock of the Macedonians, a scene of confusion 
immediately ensued, and increased to such a 
degree, that the most intrepid Persians c^uld nei- 
ther maintain their position nor manage their 
arms. Darius, having disengaged himself with 
great difficulty , retreated precipitately to the ad- 
jacent mountains^ where he quitted his chariot, 
an4 continued lus flight on horseback, leaving 

behind 
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behind him his shield, his bow, and royal mait« 
tie ; while his unfortunate troops sank beneath 
the. swords of their pursuers, or were trampled 
to death by their fleeing countrymen. The 
Greek mercenaries, indeed, performed prodigies 
of valour, and resolutely withstood the furious 
attack of Alexander till twelve thousand of 
them were slain, and Ptolemy, the son of Sew 
leucus, with one hundred and twenty Macedou 
nian oiUcers of distinction, were sacrificed to 
their fury. They then effected a retreat over 
the mountains, to Tripoli in Syria, and sailed 
thence to Cyprus in the transports that had 
conveyed them from Lesbos. 

Alexander, being now entire master of the 
field, and of the enemy's camp, in which the mo- 
ther, wife, and son of Darius were taken prison- 
ers, dispatched Parmenio with the Thessalian 
horse to Damascus. On his arrival the governor 
caused a vast number of beasts to be laden with 
the king's treasures, pretending that he was un- 
able to defend the city against a victorious army, 
and would therefore retire for the benefit of hk 
master : but the Persians took to flight on the 
approach of the Thessalian detachment, andleft 
them to seize all the gold and silver which had 
been collected for the payment of Darins^s nu- 
merous army. The place bping thus taken by 
the treachery of the governor, the Thessalian 
cavaliy were permitted to enrich themselves with 
phinder,^and Alexander pursued his march into 
Syria, where most of the cities surrendered with- 
out opposition. 

Oh his arrival at Marathus, Alexander re* 
ceivcd a haughty letter from Darius, in which 
the Persian styled himself king, without bestow- 
ing 
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ing that title on his competitor, and rather 
commanded than in treated him to demand a 
ransom for the illustrious personages who 
were taken prisoners after the battle of 
Issus: he advised him to content himself 
with the kingdojn of his ancestors ; upbraided 
him with injustice in invading a foreign empire ; 
and offered to obliterate^ all disputes and inju- 
ries by a treaty of amity. Alexander, highly 
incensed at the unseasonable spirit of pride 
which dictated this letter, returned an answer, 
in which he justified his conduct by adverting 
to the numerous injuries which Greece and 
Macedon had sustained from the Persians; 
asserted that the gods^had visibly esp^oused 
his cause in crowning his arms with success ; 
engaged to restore the royal captives on coi^di- 
tion that Darius should repair to him as a sup. 
pliant for their Jiberty; and concluded by de* 
tiring him to remember when he next wrote, 
that he not only addressed ^ king, but the arbi- 
ter of his fate. 
I» p Alexander? having sent this letter by 
„' ' ThesippuS, marched from Marathus into 
Phocnice,'wherQ the inhabitants of Biblos 
and most of the cities voluntarily opened their 
gates; the Sidonians received him with accla- 
mations, as their deliverer from the Persian ty- 
ranny, and the whole provinces of Syria and 
Phccnice cheerfully submitted to his authority, 
except the city of Tyre, which held out with iur 
credible bravery against all his forces during 
seven months. A t the expiration of that time, 
however, it was taken by assault.* 

• Vide vol. lif. page S46. 
Vol.. VIIT. k Whilst 
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Whilst Alexander was thus employed in Phoe^ 
nice, some of the Persian generals assembled the 
remains of their scattered, army, and, with the 
assistance of the Paphlagonians and CappadcK* 
cians, attempted the recovery of Lydia; but 
they were routed in several engagements, and ajt 
length totally dispersed by Antigonus, on whom 
Alexander had bestowed the government of that 
province. About the same time the PcrsiaA 
fleet, which Darius had sent out to recover the 
cities On the Hellespont, fell in with a Macedo* 
nian squadron, and was entirely destroyed. 

Having reduced the proud city of Tyre, andl 
marched thence to Jerusalem, Alexander has- 
tened to attack Gaza, which was the onlyjnlct 
into Egypt. This place was so strongly forti-' 
fied, and the governor, Betis, so lirmly attached 
to his sovereijrn, that two entire months were ex* 
hausted ^durin^ the siege, notwithstanding the 
exertion's of the Macedonian ofllcers, and the in- 
trepid gallantry of their troops. At length, 
however, it was taken, and Alexander forgot the 
magnaminity of a conqueror'^' the rcspntaieiit 
of a foe ; for he caused ten thousand of tiue Id« 
habitants to be cut in pieces, and sold the rest, 
with their wives and children, into slavery : and 
when the valiant .Betis was taken prisoner, he 
caused his heels to be bored, a cord to be dr<i.\ri 
through them, <and the wretched suSeior to be{ 
thus draggcsi round tlie city till he expired; 
i)oasting, that in this circumstance he imitatcdl 
his progenitor Achilles, who caused the deadi 
body of Hector to be dragged round the walU] 
of Troy : as if so execrable an example werej 
worthy of imitation. He then nuirched directly! 
into i^gypt; whick he subdued without opposi. 

tioo. 
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4ion^ and bnllt the famous city of Alexandria, 
trhich soon became tlie metropolis of the king, 
dom. 

^ext spring Darius, baring ^semblcd a more 
pofferful army than that which fought at Issus, 
Biarched toward Nineveh, and sent out a de» 
tatchmcnt of cavalry to prevent the enemy from 
crossing the Tigris : but Alexander, having set- 
tled the afiair§ of Egypt and Phcenice, had ad- 
Tanced with such rapidity, that Darius^s precau. 
iion was. rendered abortive. Aristo, commander 
of the Paeonian horse, chased the Persian cavalry 
back to their main army with great slaughter ; 
and returning with the head of their general, 
threw it at Alexander's feet, and observed that 
inch a present, in his country, was usually re- 
warde-d with a golden cup. Alexander replied, 
emilLng, ^' It would there be rewarded with an 
empty cup, but I will give you a golden cup fuU 
of wine." Shortly after this incident, the Ma« 
cedonian conqueror commanded his troops to 
jBarch forward, upon the news of l)ariu$'s near 
approach ; but on hearing that Statira, the wife 
of Darius, was dead, he restrained his military 
impatience ; , hastened to the pavilion where Sisi« 
gambis and the other royal prisoners were kept, 
in order to cheer them with the voice of conso- 
lation ; and ordered the funeral obsequies of the 
deceased queen to be performed with the utmost 
splendor ofid solemnity. Darius, upon this oc- 
casion, is said to have expressed a fqrvent wish, 
that^ if the Fates determined to transfer the Per^ 
sian empire'into other hands, none might sit on 
the throne of Cyrus but so merciful, ju»t, and 
generous a conqueror as Alexander* 

Daxius, being overcome by the kind and tender 

M 2 behaviour 
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behayionr which Alexander had shewn his wife^ 
his mother, and son, sent t«n of his relations to 
express his- gratitude, and to make some new~ 
proposals of peace, offering to relinquish all the 
Asiatic provinces as far as the Halys, and all 
the countries lying between the Hellespont and 
the Euphrates, and tendering thirty thousand 
talents for the ransom of his family. But Alex* 
ander rejected all his proposals with scorn^ tell. • 
ing the ambassadors that his clemency toward 
the wife and rclatiTcs of Darius resulted entirely 
from his own good-nature, without any respect 
for their master ; that be did not make war upon 
women and children, but only upon such as 
appeared in arms against him ; that, as to the 
provinces, they were already his own ; and that 
he had proposed to himself,, as a reward for all 
his toils, those kingdoms which Darius still pes. 
sessed ; wherein whether he flattered himself 
with an iiUgrounded hope x>r not, the next day's 
ragageWnt would determine. 

Upon the return of the ambassadors, Darius 
found it expedient to prepare for battle, and 
accordingly encamped in a larse plain near the 
Tillage of Gaugamela, having first caused the 
ground to be levelled, that his chariots and ca* 
Talry might act with the greater facility. Alex* 
ander, having surrounded his camp in the mean 
time with deep trenches and palisadocs, held 
himself in readiness to commence the attack at 
break of day, and bpth armies waited with im* 
patience for an action on which depended the 
empire of Asia. 

1^ P The orient clouds were no sooner ting* 

* -' ed with' the brightness of the rising sun, 

' than the advj&rsie armies beheld each 

other 



'0iher drawn up in the same order^ thp cavalry 
ion the wings, and the infantry in the centre. 
The- Persian front was covered with two hun^ 
dred armed chariots, and twenty-five elephants ; 
the 'Grecian infantry, with the body-guards^ 
were posted near the person of Darius ; and a 
disposition was made for charging the enemy, at 
the same time, in front and flank. Alexander^ 
on the other hand, marched forward at the head 
of his right Ming, Parmenio conducted the left, 
and the troops were extended as wide as possible 
withont weakening the centre. When the armies 
approached each other, the Persians'commenced 
the at£ck ^Otrith great fury and resolution ; but, 
after am obstinate conflict, they were totally 
roated, with the loss of forty thousand men, and 
Darius was again compelled to seek his safety in 
a precipitate flight. After he had crossed the 
Lycus, some of his attendants advised him to 
break down the bridge, in order to stop the pro* 
^ress of his pursuiirs;, but, when he reflected 
that many of his unfortunate troops were hasten* 
ing to pass the same bridge, humanity prevailed 
over every other consideration, and he replied, 
rixat be would rather leave an open way to a pur- 
.suing enemy than shut it against a fleeing friend. 
JIaving reached the jcity of Arbela about mid «» 
night, he imparted his private designs to his 
u'obies and commanding oflicers, and then pass- 
ed the mountains of Armenia, with some of hi« 
relations and a small body of guards, while the 
conqueror, returning from a fruitless pursuit, 
plundered the Persian camp, and devoted some 
days to repose and refreshment. 

Alexander, having allowed -his men to re* 
cruit their $trength and spiritiy after th« fatigues 

af 
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of battle, marched toward Babylon, which 
was voluntarily surrendered to him by the pu- 
silhihimous governor^ Mazaeus; and soon after 
proceeded to Snsa, where Abulites presented 
him with several fine dromedaries and elephants, 
and delivered into his bands fifty thousand ta- 
lents in bullion, and forty thousand in current 
coin, with all the royal robes and costly furni- 
ture of Darius. 

Having thus obtained possession of these im- 
portant cities ; made a successful incursion into 
the country of the Uxians, which extends from 
Susiana to the frontier of Persis ; and defeated 
the gallant Ariobarzanes at the straits of Persia, 
he proceeded, by rapid marches, to P«rsepoIis, 
the ancient residence of the Persian nronarchs, 
and the metropolis of their empire. When he 
had approached within two furlongs of this city, 
he assembled his commanding officers, and, by 
adverting to the numerous calamities which the 
Greeks had sustained under' the repeated inva- 
sions and hostilities of the. Persians, eniiamed 
their resentment against the ill-fated capital, and 
induced them to permit the most horrid outrages 
among the soldiery. Accordingly, the most 
wanton cruelties were exercised on the nnfortn- 
nate inhabitants ; treasures of every description 
were accounted lawful plunder;' the streets 
were deluged with human bl()od, and the royal 
palace was wantonly set on fire, at the instiga- 
tion of an abandoned courtesan, whilst Alexan- 
der was regaling his genetals with sumptuous 
entefttainments. 
T^ ^ Early in the ensuing spring he resumed 
JrjQ* his pursuit of Darius, who had sought an 
^"^^^ asylum at Ecbatan, in Media. That iU. 

fated 
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htffd rmoiiZTcH had still an army of thirty thou, 
sand foot, three thousand horse, and four thou- 
sand sllngers, with whom he determined to make 
a third effort, in behalf of his empire : but whilst 
he was making suitable arrangements for this 
purpose, Bessus,' governor of Bactria, and Na. 
ban^anes, a Persian nobleman of great distinc. 
tion, entered into a conspiracy against him, that 
if A^ander pursued them, they might ensure 
his fa,¥0ur by delivering up the object of his re- 
Sentmenty or, if they escaped the Macedonian, 
tjiey might, by the murder of Darius, usurp the 
imperial diadem, and renew the war. The trea- 
cherous practices of these men, though carried 
on with all possible secrecy, reached' the sove- 
reign's ear ; arid Patron, the commander of the 
Greek mercenaries, earnestly entreated him to 
avoid the impending danger, by encamping 
among a body of men, on whose fidelity he 
might depend. Darius", however, refused this 
propii^sal, being unwilling to doubt the loyalty 
of his officers, and observing, that, if his own 
Persians deemed him unworthy to live, he could 
not die too soon. But he had occasion .to re. 
pent hjs conduct, for the conspirators actually 
seized his person, bound him with golden chains, 
and^ shutting him up in a covered cart, retreated 
precipitately toward Bactria. The major part 
of the troops had been corrupted by the plau- 
sible speeches of th& traitors, and Bessus was 
soon proclaimed commander in chief by the 
Bactrian cavalry ; but Arts^bazus and his sons, 
with* their respective forces, quitted the army in 
disgust, and the Greeks^ under Patron immedi- 
ately marched OYcr the mouatains toward Par- 

thiene. 

Meanwhile^ 
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Meanwhile^ Alexaiider, having halted fiye 
days at Rages to settle the affairs of Media, and 
to refresh his army, after a long and wearisome 
march, passed the Caspian straits without oppo* 
sition, and entered Parthia, where he was in- 
formed of the base designs of Bessus and Na- 
barzanes. Upon this intelligence, he left the 
main body of his army under the care of Crate- 
Tus, and advanced with a small body of light- 
arm^d cavalry, till he arrived at a village where 
Bc&sus and his followers had encamped the daj 
before. Here, he understood that the Persian 
king had been sent forward in a covered cart, 
and that the whole army acknowledged Bessus 
their general. Upon this, Ale^Lander resolved to 
hasten his march, and, taking'with him a fresh 
troop of light-armed horse, proceeded till he 
came M'ithin sight of the enemy, who immedi« 
ately took to ilight, having discharged their 
darts at the unfortunate Darius, and left him 
weltering in his blood. 

Alexander, perceiving the confusion into which 
the barbarians were thrown by his ui|c^pccte4 
arrival, dispatched Nicanor with a body of light 
cavalry to stop their Aight; and followed ii| 
person, at the head of three thousand valiant 
Aiaccdonians. In the mean time, Polystratas, 
a Macedonian, filling his helmet with water at 
a fountain, heard the groans of a dying man, 
and perceived a cart with a team of wounded 
horses. As he approached the vehicle, ho saw 
the unfortunate Darius transfixed with several 
darts, and apparently struggling with death: 
however, he had strength enough to beg a 
draught of water, which Poiystratus readily sup* 
plied. Darius then observed in a feeble voice, 

that, 
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ihsit^ in the pitiable condition to which he was 
BOW reduced^ it was no small consolation that 
his last words would not be lost. lie charged 
the Macedonian to express his gratefal acknow. 
Icdgments for the kindness which Alexander had 
shown to his family; and to assure that prince 
ihsit he earnestly besought the gods to prosper 
all his nndprtakings, and make him sole monarch 
of the world. He added that it did not so much 
concern him as Alexander to inflict a suitable 
frunishmeiit on the traitors who had so cruelly 
treated their lawful sovereign, that being the 
common cause of all. crowned heads. Then 
faking Polystratus's hand, '' Give Alexander," 
said he, '^ your hand, as I give you mine, and 
carry him, in my name, the only pledge I can 
BOW give of my affection and gratitude." With 
these words he expired in the arms of Poiystratus. 
Alexander, coming up soon, after, was airec<4'(l 
ereu to te^irs at the sight of his body, and, ^.fto^ 
contemplating with unfeigned sorrow the haxd 
fate of his fallen competitor, he covered the 
corpse with his own military cloak ; caused it to 
be embalmed ; and sent it^ in a magnificent colli n, 
to Sisigambis, that it might be buried with the 
other monarchs of Persia. 

Thus died Darius, in the fiftieth year of his 
age, and in the sixth of his reign. His temper 
was mild and pacific ; his government peculiarly 
equitable ; and his character unsullied by any of \ 
those vices to which most of his predecessors had 
been addicted. With his life the Persian empire 
ended, after it had existed, from the first of Cy- 
rus, two hundred and six years. 

Upon the death of this unfortunate king, 
the Persian commanders made voluntary sub. 
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missions to the eonqueror^ and were reiastaiteA 
in their former dignities and employments ; the 
fidelity of Artabazus was munificently rewarded^ 
and even the traitor Nabarzanes pfcycured a 
pardon. But the iniquitous Bessus, having as. 
sumed the regal title^ and retired to the province 
of Sogdiana^ in order to raise a fresh army^ was 
so closely pursued by Alexander, that he was 
soon taken prisoner, stripped of the diadem and 
royal robes, and led in the ftiost disgraceful man* 
ner to the Macedonian camp, where his nose 
and ears were publicly cut oif, and himself de. 
livered into the hands of Oxathres, Darius's 
brother, to receive the punishment that was due 
to his enormous crime. Oxathres accordingly 
sacrificed his life to the manes of his murdered 
king; and Alexander saw himself firmly estab« 
lished in possession of the Persian empire* 
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From the Recovery of the Empire from the 
Parthians to its Subjugation by the Arabs. 

AFTER the Persians had been subject to 
the Parthians for the space of four hundred 
and seventy .five years, Artaxares, a Persian of 
mean descent and spurious birth, excited a re- 
volt among his countrymen, which terminated 
in the death of the reigning monarch, and the 
restoration of the Persian empire. Having ef- 
fected this great design, he immediately ascend- 
ed the throne, assumed the pompous title of king 
f)f kings, and asserted his right to all the pro- . 
tinces of the ancient empire, which were now 
under the authority of Roman governors 
i^ Y) His ambitious pretensions soon became 
230 ' *^c subject of conversation at Rome; but 
Alexander Severus, being unwilling * to 
engage in an expensive war, wrote to Artaxarcs, 
advising him to keep within due bounds, and 
not, from a vain hope of conquest, undertake 
any thing against a people whose arms had fre- 
quently vanquished the mo&t warlike nations. 
Artax^es, however, treated the letter with con- 
tempt, and began to make such formidable pre- 
parations for the reduction of the adjacent pro- 
vinces, that the emperor was at length compelled 
to raise ajn army, in order to check the increasing 
power of Persia. 

* Alexander V9s, a^ ^s timtp a youth, under the tute- 
hlfc of ills mother. 

Artaxar'' 
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Artaxares, rcceWing intelligence of Alexan* 
dcr^s approach, selected four hundred persons 
of extraordinary strength and stature^ and, hav- 
ing furnished them with sumptuous habits and 
fine hordes, sent them to the emperor with this 
message : " The great king, Artaxaree, com- 
mands the Romans 'and their sovereign to de- 
part immediately from Syria and Asia Minor, 
and to restore to the Persians all the countries 
on this side the iEgean and Pontic sea^, which 
they claim in right of lawful inheritance^** This 
insolent demand having roused the indignation 
of Alexander, he caused the ambassadors to be 
stripped of their gaudy attire^ and sent them 
into Phrygia, where he assigned them lantk 
for their subsistence. He then advanced against 
Artaxares, who had entered Mesopotamia at 
the head of a numerous army, and an engage- 
ment ensued, in which the liomans were ri^to- 
rioiis. 

^ Whilst the Persian retired to his ov/n domi- 
nions, for the purpose of recruiting his forces, 
Alexander divided his troops into throe bodies, 
the first of which marched through Armenia^ 
with orders to invade Media ; the second passed 
over the marshes, to enter the Parthian territo- 
ries on the other side ; and the third, command- 
ed by the emperor, designed to have advanot^d 
into the centre of Artaxares's kingdom. This 
politic scheme, however, was frustrated, by the 
/▼igiJance of the Persian monarch, and Alexan* 
der returned to Rome with the title of a con- 
queror ; whilst Artaxares improved his absenct*, 
by restoring the glory of the Persian name^ 
At length, hjiving swayed the scepter with 
great reputation, for the spac& of twelve years, 

• ' tie 
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lie died in peace, and left the kingdom to his 
son. 

j^ jy Sapores, a prince equally famous for 
2 42 P^""^""^^' strength, and mental abilities, 
but of a fierce, cruel, and untractable 
disposition^ had sca^;cely ascended the throne 
Avhen he >gan to meditate a new war with the 
Uotnans, following the advice of Cyriades, a 
profligate youth, who, after robbing his owk 
father of all his treasures, had retired into Per- 
sia, laid waste ^he adjoining provinces, in con- 
junction with Odomastes, a Persian general, 
reduced the cities of Antioch and Caesarea-Phi. 
lippi, and assumed the title of emperor, gradu- 
ally acquiring revenues, forces, and dominions, 
adequate to his pretensions. 

The young emperor, Gordian, having settled 
the affairs of the Western empire, resolved to res- 
cue the East ako from the tyranny of pretended 
emperors, and the terror of the Persian arms. , 
Accordingly he marched into Syria, at the head 
of a powerful army^ chased the Persian back to 
his own territories, and reduced Haran, in Me- 
sopotamia ; but, whilst he was preparing to ex- 
tend his conquests, he was assassinated by the 
treachery of Philip, captain of his guards, whose 
ambition tempted him to grasp at the sove- 
reignty. Sapores now obtained an advantage- 
ous pea^c, with the restoration of Mesopotamia 
and Armenia : but Philip, hearing that the Se^- 
uate disapproved his conduct, retook part of 
these provinces without any regard to this treaty, 
and, leaving a body of forces to defend the fron- 
tiers, marched into Italy. Upon the departure 
of the Roman army, Sapores and Cyriades rec- 
ite wed their incuisions ; and th^ latter^ by a 
Vol- VUI. N rapid 
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rapid aagmentation of power ,. begaa to be 
treated in all respects as an emperor. 

Valerian, receiring intelligence, at his acces- 
sion, that Sapores had penetrated into the Roman, 
territories, ravaged the country, and laid siege 
to Edessa, resolved, notwithstanding his ad- 
Tanced age, to head his troops on this occasion. 
Accordingly he advanced toward Edessa, and 
gave such encouragement, by his approach, to 
the inhabitants of the disputed provinces, that 
the soldiers of Cyriades mutinied against their 
iQader, pat him to death, and joined Valerian : 
but the emperor being soon after taken prisoner 
by the besiegers, the aspect of affairs underwent 
an entire change, and Sapores used his success 
with the most insufferable insolence. At lengthy 
however, the people rose in arms, under the 
command of Odenatus, (frince of Palmyrene, 
defeated their proud oppressor, and seized great 
part of his baggage, with all the royal concu* 
bines ; — a circumstance which induced him to 
retire to his own dominions. On his return, be 
was earnestly solicited, by the kings of several 
stations, to set his illustrious captive at liberty ; 
but, instead of complying with this request, he 
treated him with unparalleled indignity, and, 
«fter a tedious confinement^ sentenced him to a 
•^ost cruel death. 

From this time the life of Sapores was marked 
with misfortune. Odenatus harassed his sub- 
jects, and frequently broke into his territories ; 
Zenobia, the wife of Odenatus, pursued a simi- 
lar practice after the decease of her husband ; 
and Aurelian, after taking ample vengeance for 
the ill treatment of Valerian^ carried many Per- 
sian prisoners and an immense spoil to grace hb 
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triumph at Rome. Sapores, however, con- 
trived to augment his dominions at the expence 
of his barbarian neighbours, and bequeathed 
the kingdom to his son Uormisdarin the thirty, 
first yeiar of his reign. 
. Yy Hormisdas appeals to have been a prince 
. ^^ * of a pacific disposition. It was during 
his reign that the Palmyrenians incurred 
the displeasure of Aurelian, by asserting their 
right of creating emperors, and investing one 
'Antiochus with the royal purple. But as Hor. 
misdas prudently refused to interfere, he es- 
caped the vengeance of theKomans, and died ia 
peace, after possessing the government one year 
and ten days. 

Of Varanes the first, who next ascended the 
throne, we have no satisfactory account, ex- 
cept that he enjoyed the regal dignity for the 
space of three years without any disturbance 
from the Romans, or attempting to explain the 
limits of his empire. 
* jx VaraneS the (Second meditated an in- 
q' ' vasion of the Roman provinces on his 
firsts accession ; but the approach of the 
emperor Probus toward the East induced him to 
abandon his design, and sue for peace. Some 
time after he began to think of recovering some 
of the provinces, which had been wrested fro'm 
his ancestors ; but this design was also frustrated 
by domestic troubles, and the exertions of Ca« 
rus, successor to Probus, who entered Meso- 
potamia, and, surmounting all opposition, ad- 
vanced beyond Ctesiphon. However, the 
Persians were soon delivered froiii their fears 
by 'the death of Cams, and the retreat of the 
Jloman army. Varanes now improved the 

N 2 absence 
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absence of the 'enemy, by applying himself to 
the fortification of his frontiers ; but, on his 
again attempting an invasion of the neighbour- 
ing provinces, Dioclesian marched a numerous 
body of troops into Armenia, and effectually 
terrified him from the execution of his project. 
Soon after this transaction the Persian mo- 
narch died, after an unfortunate reign ef seven- 
teen years. 
. j^ Varanes 'the third is honoured hy 
'. ' historians with the epithet of Segansaa, 
Or king of the Segans ; but the occur- 
rences of his reign are passed over in silence, 
and, at the expiration of four months, he was 
succeeded by Narses,' a prince of great abilities 
and resolution. 

The distracted state of the Roman empire pre- 
senting an opportunity for the recovery of all 
those provinces which originally belonged to the 
Persians, Narses led a numeroas army into Me- 
sopotamia, and r&duced several places of im- 
portance ; but his progress was soon checked 
by Galerius, who advanced against him Avith a 
considerable body of forces, defeated him in 
two engagements, and pursued him to the cen- 
tre of his own kingdom. The Persian, how- 
ever, acted M ith such circumspection, and kept 
so strict an eye upon the invaders, that he at 
length retrieved his credit by a successful attack, 
and elfectually revenged his recent losses. 

Galerius having, with much difficulty, pre- 
vailed on Dioclesian to trust him with the com- 
mand of another army, hastened to expiate his 
disgrace by the destruction of INarses ;• and the 
PeiHian king assembled a numerous body of 
chosen cavalry to maintain his conqaestB. When 

the 
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the armies came i^ithin sight of each other, Ga« ^ 
lerius made a disposition for beating up his ene- 
my's quarters ; and this plan was executed so 
successfully, that the Persians were entirely 
routed; the royal treasures, baggage, papers, 
&c. fell into the hands of Galerius ; the queen^ 
concubines, and other relatives of the king, were 
taken prisoners ; and Narses himself was com* 
pelled to flee, with a small remnant oi his troops, 
to the adjacent mountains. Overwhelmed with 
grief at this reverse of fortune, and conscious of 
his inability to raise a fresh army, the vailquish* 
ed prince was compelled to purchase a dishoV 
Uourable peace, whilst his concubines, sisters, i 
and other persons of quality, were doomed to 
grace a Roman triumph. These heavy cala. 
mities occasioned the death of Ifarses, in the 
seventh year of his reign. 

Misdates next succeeded to the government| 
which he enjoyed about seven years and five 
months ; butnone of his actions were sufficiently 
interesting to claim the attention of posterity. 
• A n J^appres the second appears to have 

' ' been a zealous assserter of the dignity of 
the Persian crown ; and steadily pursued 
the design of uniting all the provinces of the an<* 
cient empire under his authority. His conduct, 
however, was diametrically opposite to that of 
his predecessors ; for, instead of publicly assert* 
ing his claims, and leading embattled hosts 
figainst a victorious enemy, he artfully harassedl 
the Roman territories, by means of the neigh* 
bouring barbarians ; augmented his revenues by 
encouraging a spirit of industry among his subw 
jects ; introduced an excellent discipline into his 
jMony j mid affected a peculiar Teaer4tio» foV the 
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civil and religious constitution of his country. 
He is said to have commenced a violent perse- 
cution against the Christians, at the instigation 
of the Magi ; but, on the receipt of an expostu- 
latory letter from the emperor Coustantine, he 
treated them with less severity. 

Sap ores 5 having formed a scheme for the ele- 
Tation of himself and his successors to the su- 
preme dominion of the East, apprised the empe- 
ror of his intention by sending ambassadors with 
a manifesto, In which he set forth his claim to 
all the dominions anciently possessed by the Per- 
sian emperors, and asserted that the river Stry- 
mon was the proper boundary of his empire. 
Constantine, having duly considered the a&'air, 
returned an answer lull of dignity and resolution, 
and immediately assembled a numerous army, 
with a design to march in person to the Eastern 
provinces, but his design was cut short by death ; 
and the sujbscquent disorders which happened in 
the Roman empire gave Sapores an opportunity 
of re-annoxing to his own dominions those pro- 
vinces which had been wrested from his prede- 
cessors. 'Ilis exertions, however, were attended 
with much fatigue and bloodshed ; and, after 
reducing several places of importance, he was 
at length compelled to elude the vengeance of 
the Romans, by garrisoning his frontiers, and 
withdrawing the remainder of his^troops. 

Julian had no Sooner obtained possession of 
the Roman empire, than he determined to crush 
the power of Persia so eti'ectually, that it should 
no more disturb the peace of the aJjacent pro- 
viuci's. Accordingly he took cvep^* precaution 
that might contribute to the success of his pro* 
jcct, and marched into the dominions of Sapynw^ 
- - \>ho 
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who' coiitented himself with acting on the de- 
fensive against so formidable an enemy. The 
emperor, having taken some fortresses by as- 
sault, and obtained admission into others by the 
treachery of their governors, came at length to 
Ctesiphon^ which had been the bulwark of the 
Parthian empire. Here he met with a vigorous 
resistance from the garrison, and was so re- 
peatedly harassed by skirmishes, that he at 
length resolved to raise the siege and remove to 
the Tigris, on which He had a fleet of transports 
laden with provisions. At this juncture a Persian 
noblepian repaired to his camp, on pretence of 
ill treatment, and assured him that his present 
intention would prove highly prejudicial to his 
aSairs and reputation ; whereas if he would con- 
sent to quit the side of the river, burn his fleet, 
and march through an open road into which he 
(the Persian) would conduct him, his difficulties 
would soon be terminated, and he might be 
justly styled the conqueror of the Persian's. Not-. 
withstanding the glaring absurdity of this pro- 
posal, and the repeated remonstrances of the 
Koman generals, %]ulian commanded his troops 
to furnish themselves with twenty days' provision, 
and caused the fleiet to be set on fire. Whon the 
evil was past remedy, he began to listen to his 
friends, who loudly exclaimed that he was be- 
trayed, and ordered the Persian nobleman, 
with his servants, to be put to the torture. 
This ordejr was executed upon the servants, who 
boldly avowed tiie deceit, and exulted in the 
safety of their master, who had made his escape. 
Julian, however, obstinately resolved to take the 
road whieh hadbebn pointed out by his enemies, 
and thus led his forces into the most imminent 
, - dangirj' 
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danger ; for after they had proceeded about four 
days, th^ey found thenrselTes skirted by the whole 
force of rersia ; and having struggled for some 
time with the united inconvenlencies of intense 
heat) want of provisions, and scarcity of water, 
they were suddenly ajttacked by the greater part 
of the Persian cavalry, who fought with cxtraor. 
dinary resolution, and continued the combat till 
Julian was mortally wounded* ' This event threw 
the Romans into consternation ; and Sapores, im« 
proving the opportunity , obtained an honourable 
and advantageous peace of the new emperor. 

Sapores having now obtained a respite from the 
toils of war, applied his thoughts to the settling 
the bounds of his empire towards Tartary and 
Xndia* This plan served to exercise his soldiers 
fpr some time ; but on the death of the emperor 
Jovian he made an irruption into Armenia, 
slew Arsaccs, king of that country, and reduced 
a considerable territory under his authority; 
yet on the approach of Annthias, he was com* 
pelled to abandon these important conquests. 
However, being intently fixed on the aggran^ 
disement of the Persian dominions, he remained 
in arms, and transferred the imperial residence 
to Ctesiphon, that he might be at hand to im» 
prove every opportunity. But his future options 
being passed over in silence by historians, we 
can only observe that he ended his days early 
in the reign of Gratian, after having swayed the 
Persian sceptre seventy years, with great variety 
of fortune, 
J. j^ This restless and ambitious monarch 

Vso * ^^ succeeded by a prince called Artax* 

' erxes, of whom the European historians 

ini^rc]^ observe^ that lie4ived in amity with the 

RoinaDS| 
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Romans, and enjoyed the regal dignity without 
disturbance for the space of four years. 

Varanes the fourth succeeded his father 
Sapores; maintained the peace witii the Ro- 
mans ; and governed his d<iyinions quietly for 
eleven years. 
A pv Isdigertes, a prince deservedly cele- 
.' * brated for his virtuous disposition, was 
contemporary with the emperorArcadius, 
who, at his death, entrusted him with the care of 
his son Theodosius the second, and of the Roman 
empire. The attention which Isdigertes paid 
to his pupil's improvement, and the zeal which 
he evinced in his behalf, laid the foundation of^ 
a friendship between the two empires ; and de- 
livered the Christian subjects of. Persia from 
many inconveniencies ; for Marathas, a Meso« 
potamian bishop, being sent with some ambas- 
sadors from Theodosius, exerted himself so suc- 
cessfully tq remove the prejudices of Isdigertes, 
that he was fully convinced of the loyalty of a 
people whom he had hitherto considered as 
heretical rebels. Some time after, the king 
was afflicted with a mental derangement, upon 
which Marathas, with the bishop of Persia, 
joined in solemn prayer to Gdd for hisreco^ 
very. Their petitions were soon answered; 
and the professors of the Christian faith were 
afterward treated with great indulgence. Isdi- 
gertes enjoyed the regal dignity twenty-one 
years, and was succeeded by his son. 
^ y. Varanes the fifth seems to have as- 
'. ' cended the throne with favourable sen- 
- ' timents of the Christians; but an occur- 
rence soon took place whifeh converted his friend- 
ship into the most implacable enmity, and pro- 
duced 
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duced a long Iseries of calamities t& the clmrcfa. 
Abdas, the Persian bishop, haviDg, in an unwar- 
rantable fit of zeal, burnt one of the fire-temples 
to the ground, Varanes. expostulated with him 
in private,^ and ad?ified him to rebuild it. This^ 
however, he peremptorily refused ; and the Magi 
raised so dreadful a clamour among the popu. 
lace, that the king was compelled to sacrifice 
the ofiender and all the Christian churches to 
their resentmept. A cruel persecution ensued^ 
upon the pretence that all who differed in reli« 
gious principles from th^ soyereign were dis. 
loyal to the goTernment ; persons of distinction 
were deprived of their dignities and estates ; the 
meaner sprt were delivered into the hands of the 
exasperated Magi ; and many were doomed to 
dje in the most exquisite torments : but the bar* 
barians were disappointed in -the hope of mak. 
ipg converts; and the doctrines of Christian 
nity received new lustre from the exemplary 
condi!ict and unshaken fortitude of expiring 
luartyrs. 

Theodosius was no sooner apprised of these 
proceedings than he determined to avenge the 
cause of the persecuted Christians ; and Varanes, 
blearing of this intention, made suitable prepa- 
rations for the defence of his dominions. Hav. 
ipg nominated Narses general of his troops, the 
king of Persia sent him to the frontiers, where 
be expected a numerous, army ; but before they 
could arrive att the place of rendezvous, the Ro» 
man general Ardabnrius had marched through 
Armenia, and began to waste the province of 
Azazene with fire and sword. Narses immedU 
a.tely hastened thither to repel the invaders ; but, 
finding his strength unequal to his design, he 

prudently 



prudently retreated, and made an incursion into 
Mesopotamia, which compelled the Romans to 
abandon Azazene* Narses, however, was dis- 
appointed in his expectation; for Ardaburius, 
instead of offering him battle, blocked up the 
Persian fortrei^s of Nisibis. Resolved therefore 
to provoke him to an engagement, Narses sent a 
herald to avow his desire of taking the field ; but 
Ardaburius wisely replied, that the Romans 
fought when they pleased, and not; when an 
-enemy requested it for his own advantaged 

Meanwhile the Saracens, having been pre- 
vailed on to espouse the cause of Persia, passed 
the Euphrates, and broke like a torrent into the 
Roman provinces ; but their rapacity rendered 
them so odious, thaithe inhabitants unanimously 
rose in arms, and, with the assistance of the 
Roman forces, cut to pieces an hundred thou- 
sand men — a disaster which compelled the re- 
mainder to flee precipitately to their own country. 
Yaranes being apprised of this defeat, and hear- 
ing at the* same time that the fortress of Nisibis 
was closely invested, resolved to take the field in 
person, and accordingly marched at the head of 
a prodigious army toward the enemy, who im- 
mediately raised the siege and retired. How- 
ever, on his return to his capital, the Romans 
recovering their spirit, repulsed the Saracens a 
second time, and defeated the Persian troops 
with great slaughter. 

Notwithstanding his repeated Ipsscs, the Per- 
sian monarch continued the war, and found 
means, by his military skill, to make even victory 
disadvantageous tp the enemy : for by providing 
constant supplies for his armies^ attending strictly 
to the ^preservation of his magazines^ and keep- 
ing 
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ing a court on the frontiers, he kept up the spirits 
of his troops ; i^hile the Romans were nc« 
ccssitated to act upon the defensive, and found 
it difficult to obtain timely succours. In this 
situation of atfairs, Theodosius entered into a 
treaty, and Varanes, J)eing again defeated 
with considerable loss, agreed to conclude a 
peace, and to put a pt^riod to the persecution 
of the Christians. The re-establishment of 
Christianity in Persia, may, however, be more 
properly attributed to the following circum*. 
stance: — When the Romans penetrated into the 
province of Azazene, at the commencement of 
the war, seven thousand Persians were, brought 
prisoners to the city of Amida, where they 
were soon reduced to extreme indigence. Aca'^es, 
the Christian bishop of Amida, having assem- 
bled hi& clergy, represented to them in the most 
moving terms the deplorable condition of these 
prisoners, and used such forcible arguments in 
their behalf, that the clergy unanimously agreed 
to sell their consecrated vessels for the relief of 
thesuiierers. Having put this plan in execution, 
they maintained the seven thousand Persians 
till the termination of the war, and then sent 
them home with money in their pocketS; — an in- 
stance of unfeigned charity, which so astonished 
Varanes, that he immediately invited the bene- 
volent prelate to court, and granted the Chris- 
tians many important favours at his request. 
After this accommodation, the Persian monarch 
enjoyed an uninterrupted peace for the remain- 
der of his life ; and died,- in full possession of his 
people's luve, after he had swayed the sceptre 
twiiuty yeare?. 

Varauc9 
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- yv Varanes the sixth was next invested 
' ^ * with the diadem ; but the Greek histo. 
* , rians make no farther mention of him 
than to observe, that he was contemporary with 
Theodosius the second and his successor Martl- 
anus, and that he reigned seventeen years aud 
four moikths. 

Peroses, his son and successor, a prince of a 
restless and turbulent spirit, was highly incensed 
against the Eathalites, or White Hnnns, who' 
disturbed the commencement of his reign by 
several predatory incursions. To rid himself of 
these troublesome neighbours, he assembled a 
powerful army, and marched in person toward 
Gonza, * hoping to put a speedy period to the 
war by a general engagement : but the Euthalites 
having drawn him so tar into their territories ^s 
to cut olf the possibility of a retreat, convinced, 
him of his error, and obliged him \o swear that 
he would never more invade them. ~ The ill suc- 
cess of this expedition, however, did not crush 
the design of Pereses, but merely induced him to 
take more prudent measures, and supply his 
troops with a greater stock of provisions. When 
therefore, he had 'settled his domestic concerns^ 
appointed his son Cavades regent of the king- 
-dom, and assembled his forces, he marched a 
second time toward the northern frontiers ; but 
ih^ £uthalites, havijag concealed their warriors 
l>ehind certain mountains, rushed unexpectedly 
oh his army, slew or took captive most of the 
soldiers of whom it was composed, and put. 
Peroses himself to death, after he had worn th« 
Persian diadem about twenty years.^ 

« Gonza was the Ciipital of tlic nation which Feroses 
HfKJiertoQk to reduce. 

Vol. VllI O Whe» 
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When the nciws of their disaster was brought? to 
Persia, the nobles, being unVillingto trust their 
sceptre in the hands of so young , a man as Ca- 
yades, bestowed the supreme authority on his 
uncle Valens, a prince of a virtuous and compas. 
sionate disposition, who used his utmost exer- 
tions for the space of four years to redress the 
grievances of his country, and at the expiration 
of that time fell a victim to the oppressive cares 
of government. 

. j^ Cavades had no sooner ascended the 
* ' throne than he took such vigilant mea- 
sures against the Euthalites, who had 
overrun the greatest part of the kingdom, and 
cixacted a tribute from the late sovereign, that 
fheir spirit was soon broken, and they were 
compelled to do homage to him as their lawful 
king. Having cilectrd this design, ho under- 
took to alter the constitution of his kingdom, de- 
priving the nobility of all their anfcient privileges, 
and rejecting the advice of counsellors even in 
the most momentous transactions. Ai his enter- 
prising genius impelled him to break through 
every restraint, he soon became an object of 
terror to his subjects, and, at length, the pro- 
mulgation of an infamous edict, which seemed 
dictated by a spirit of insanity, determined the 
chief nobles of the realm to shake off their in« 
sttiferalsle yoke. Accordingly ihpy deposed 
Gavades, after he had reigned eleven years, and 
bestowed the crown on Zambades, a near rela- 
thre ©rPeroses. 

, Tlic conduct and abilities of the new king re- 
flected the highVst credit on the choice of his 
nobles, and promised the happiest etlccts to the 
empire at largCj tor he was equally just and com- 
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passionate, zealoas for the rights of the crown, 
and solicitous for the welfare of the subject. 
But whilst,he was sedulously employed in re-, 
dressing those evils . which had arisen from the 
ill conduct of his predecessor, and restoring the 
affairs of government to their ancient ordor^ 
Cavades found means to escape from prison^ 
and, with the assistance of the king of the £a. 
thalites, repossessed hinself of th^ throne. Thfe 
principal authors of the late revolution w^re 
then sentenced to death, and the unfortanate 
Zambadesr, after suffering the ioi^s of his eyes^ 
was thrown into close con;finem<»it. • 

Cavades had no sooner recovered the Persian 
.diadem, than he found himself pressed^ for the 
payment of a loan which he ha^ received from 
the Eathalitcs. In this e;dgence he applied 
to the emperor Anastasius, requesting him to 
advance the mokiey upon interest; but his 
solicitation proving ineffectual, he made a sud- 
den irruption into Armenia, laid the inhabi- 
tants under heavy contributions, and, after an 
obstinate resistance, reduced the important for- 
tress of Amtda. IJpotk the first intelligence of 
this invasion, the emperor sent a numerous army 
to the frontiers, in order to repel the Persians ; 
but Cavades attacked them with such impetuo- 
sity, that Ariobindus, one of the Roman gene- 
rals, shamefully abandoned his camp, and fled to 
an adjacent cit;^', and another powerful divi- 
sion, commanded by Harpatiu^, who had cut 
off eight hundred Euthalites^ were surprised un- 
^expectedly and slaughtered with scarcely any 
resistance. 

Whilst Cavades was thus employed against 
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the Romans, his attention was diverted by a 
formidable invasion'of the Hunns, which com- 
pelled him to march his forces immediately to- 
ward the northern provinces. The enemy pru- 
dently resolved to improve his absence, and ac- 
cordingly laid siege to Amida, which obstinately 
resisted all their attacks, bnt was at length com- 
.pelled to capitulate. Soon after this event a 
truce for seven years was concluded, and hos- 
tages were givpn on both sides for its due ob- 
servance. 

Justinian, having succeeded to the empire of 
the £ast, caused all the frontiers toward Persia 
to be surveyed, and ordered his commanders on 
the border of Mesopotamia to fortify Mindone, 
the nearest place in the Roman territories to 
Nisibis. The Persians, who regarded this work 
with an eye of jealousy, took an opportunity of 
attacking the labourers, and the troops who 
were appointed to protfect them, and, having 
slaughtered the greatest part of them, demolish- 
ed the building. This occasioned a new war, 
which was carried on for some time with vari- 
ous success ; but as neither party gained any 
considerable advantage, a second truce was pro- 
posed, and the hostile armies were mutually 
withdrawn. 

Meanwhile the king of Persia, exhausted by 
the toils of war ^ and oppressed with many bodily 
infirmities, sent for Mebodes, his confidential 
minister, and expFessod an earnest desire of 
leaving the -crown to his youngest son Chosroes, 
whose warlike and ambitious disposition seemed 
better adapted to the aflfairs of government than 
that of his cld^r brother. lie then gave him his 
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will) with a solemn injiinction to u^e his utmost 
elfbrts for its execatioa ; and shortly after died, 
in the forty-fifth year of his reign. Upon the 
demise of Cavades, the elder prince Caoses as** 
samed the regal titl^; but ^ solemn assembly 
being cotivened, and the will of the lattVmo. 
march produced, his claim was set aside, and 
Chosi'oes was immediately placed on the throne, 
j^ ^ This important business being adjusted, 
|.' ' the empetor sent an embassy, consisting 
of Rufinus and several other persons of 
distinction, to compliment Chosroes on his ac- 
cession, 'and to make proposals of peace. The 
Persian received the ambassadors with every 
mark of respect, and readily agreed to theofi'ered 
pacification, on condition that he should reccire 
a certain sum of money ; that the pretensions of 
the Romans and Persians should be finally set- 
tled ; all places taken on cither side restored ; 
and this peace declared to be perpetual. Ruti^ 
nus now returni»d to ^Constantinople for instruc* 
tions^ but a report being circulated during his 
absence, that Justinian had putlum to death for 
espousing the cause of the Persians, Chosroes 
assembled a powei'ful army, and instantly took 
the field; however, before he proceeded to any 
acts of hostility, Rufinus arrived with the ratifi-^ 
eation of the peace. 

The Persian nobility, perceiving that Chos- 
roes possessed the same disposition which had dis. 
torbcd the peace of the empire at the accession 
of Cavades, resolved to provide for their own 
safety by transferring the sceptre into the hands of 
a more tractable prince. Accordingly they pro- 
posed to place young* Cavades, nephew of tho 
reigning king, on the. throne, and to yest tho 
(. O 3 regal 
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regal authority ui * Zames as his tutor and pro* 
tector. But whilst they were making snitable 
preparations for the execution of their ^project, 
Chosroes was apprized of his danger, and caused 
all the conspirators to be put to death except 
young Cavades, w^ho had the good fortune to 
escape the present danger, and afterward found 
an agreeable asylum at the court of Justinian. 

The latb peace proving beneficial to Persia, 
Chosroes faithfully observed it for some time : 
but on receiving a message from Vitiges, king 
of the Goths, relative to the dai^gerous ang. 
mentation of Justinian's power, he began to 
meditate fresh hostilities ; and a subsequent em. 
bassy from the Arsacidae or petty princes of Ar- 
menia, fixed his determination. Accordingly, 
having assembled a formidable army, he march, 
ed, early in the spring, toward the provinces of 
Syria and Cilicia; reduced Sura, a place of 
considerable strength on the banks of the £q. 
phrates ; levied heavy contributio;6s on the ad. 
jacent country ; and adv^iced by rapid marches 
to Antioch, which, after a bloody conflict, wai 
added to his other conquests. 

Whilst his army remained in the vicinage of 
this city, he received an embassy from Justinian, 
who expostulated^ with him on the injustice of 
his conduct in violating the late treaty, and at 
the same time expressed a wish for an accommo- 
dation. Chosroes received the ambassadors with 
every mark of respect ; listened attentively to 
their remonstrances ; and answered them with 
language and gestures so well calculated to ex. 

* Zames, the brother of Chosroes, having^ the misfor- 
tune to be blind of one eye, was, by the laws of Persia) in- 
cftpabk of wearing the crown. 
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cite the passions, that they were totally con- 
founded, and openly confessed that his eloquence 
was to be dreaded rather than his arms. How. 
fiTer, as they hesitated to comply with his un- 
reasonable demands, he reduced the eiiy of An. 
.tioch to ashes, and took such measures for ex- 
torting new contribXitions, that the Rovians were 
alarmed at his progress, and the Persians became 
intoxicated with success. After reducing seye- 
ral places of importance, the Persian monarch 
in?ested Dara, a rich and populous city, which 
he was desirous of possessing ; but, finding that 
the garrison were resolved to defend themselves 
to 'the last extremity, and perceiving the discon. 
tent which prevailed in his army, on account of 
fatigue and the advanced state of the season, he 
determined to abandon the siege, and return to 
his own dominions. 

. Soon after his return, Chosroes received an 
embassy from Gubazes, prince of the Lazi, com- 
plaining that Jus^nian had caused a new city to 
be built on the coast of the Euxine sea, and for. 
tilied hy a Roman garrison, for the exprii^ss pur- 
pose of enslaving a people who had hitherto en- 
joyed the blessings of libexty without molesta- 
tion. The king immediately resolved to espouse 
the cause of the Lazi, 4ind accordingly led his 
forces into Colchis, where Gubazes met him, 
and joining his army with a powerful reinforce- 
ment accom]^anied him to Petra, which was im^ 
:toediately evacuated by the Romans. 

Whilst the sword of Chosroes was bathed in 
the' blood of hisnenemies, and hi& coffers were 
abundantly replenished with the spoils of con. 
quered cities, the Roman general, Belisarius, led 
ft niunerotts army against Niaibi^^ but was sobn 
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compelled to i*alse the si^ge. To console him*. 
self for this misfortune he raTaged a few incon*. 
isderable olaces, and^ having carried oflf some 
spoil, sent a message to Constantinople, import*^ 
ing that he had triumphed over the Persians^ 
though in reality his expedition was rather ho*, 
nourabic than advantageous. 

Early in the ensuing spring Ghosroes marched 
ills forces into Comageue, intending to advance 
into Palestine, and plunder the city of Jerusa^ 
{em ; but. finding himself opposed by Belisarins^ 
and dreading the effects of a pestilence, which 
had recently passed from Egypt into those parts 
of the Roman territories, he retired hastily to*' 
ward the northern provinces, where he Recruited 
his army for the purpose of invading Armenia* 
Justinian, however, being apprised of his design, 
ordered his officers to assemble a numerous body 
of troops on that side, and Chosrocs relin. 
quished his projected attempt. 

Next yi*ar the Persian monarch led his army 
against the eity of Edessa, which he had already 
besieged without success, but w(^ich he now de* 
termined to destroy. The citizens, however, 
made so vigorous a defence, that he found his de* 
sign impracticable, and was soon comi>elled to re. 
tire into his own territories, where he held aeon, 
ference with the Roman ambassadoi^, and drew 
them into an insidious treaty, which wa», in fact, 
more destructive to their master than o|)en war. 
- Sljortty after this event, he formed the design 
of transporting his new subjects, the Lazi, who 
were zealou.^ Christians, from fkeir own country 
of Colchis into the centre of Persia, having been 
persuaded by the Magi that their difference of 
religioa would reader ibeBn. UAraly and dtscon:. 
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tented under Ms goyernmefit. To accom- 
plish his mtention, he deemed it requisite to 
build a navy in the port of Petra^ which might 
guard the coasts, and present any intercourse 
with the inhabitants of the Roman province^; 
but, whilst he was making the needful prepara- 
tions, Gubazes, king of the Lazi, besought the 
protection of Justinian, and, with the assistance* 
' of a Roman army, compelled the Persians to 
shot themselves up in Petra, which was imme- 
diately invested on one side by G ubazes, and 
on the other by the Romans. 

Ghosroes, receiving intelligence of this trans- 
action, commanded Mermeroes^ one of his most 
experienced officers, to hasten with a suitable^ 
force to the relief of Petra- Mermeroes ac- 
cordingly set out for Golchis, at the head of a 
numerous army, and, having carried the straits 
of Ghisurae, which the Romans had left too 
slenderly guarded, advanced directly to the city, 
where he found the garrison reduced to the most 
pitiable condition, nine hundred men only re- 
maining out of five thousand, and the dead 
bodies being piled up against the walls of the 
citadel, that the enemy might not be acquainted 
with so fat&l a loss. The walls being now brok- 
en in many parts, and the who^e place in a man. 
ner dilapidated, the Romans regarded the ap- 
proach of Mermeroes, as npthing more than a 
slight reprieve ; however, he contrived to 'rein- 
force the garrison, and put the citadel in a bet- 
ter state of defence. 

Having effected this purpose, the Persian ge- 
neral marched t»ward Iberia, in expectation of 
pji^ocuring an ample supply of provisions for his 
army. Here he encamped, with a rapid river 
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behind hini, s^ipposing the situation exitremely 
secure ; but Gubazes, haying devised a method 
of crossing the stream, came upon him uncx. 
pectedly, and, together tfith ttfe Romans, made 
a dreadful slaughter. Mermeroes, however, re- 
paired the mistake by his future caution, and, 
during the remainder of his life, preserved the 
superiority of the Persian arms ; bnt his snc« 
cessor, Nechoraganus, acted with so little pra*^ 
•dence, that, after a long and expensive war, 
Chosrocs was compelled to conclude a peace with 
the emperor. Gubaze» having been treacher- 
ously assassinated during the hostilities, his sub- 
jects were dfeprired of their liberties, and Na» 
choraganus was comdemn^d to be flayed alive 
for his ill conduct. ' 

Toward the close of Justinian's reign, Chos^ 
roes, being afflicted with a dangerous indisposi- 
tion, requested that some physicians might be 
sent from Constantinople ; a desire which was 
readily complied with. On the accession of the 
emperor Justin, however, new troubles were 
fomented between the empires ; and Chosroes re- 
venged some unprovoked outrages, by plun- 
dering all the great cities of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia; till, on the receipt of an expostulatory* 
letter from the empress Sophia, he consented to m 
truce for three years, excepting only the province 
of Armenia, which had first occasioned the war* 

Eatly next spring ^e Persian liionaxch pre- 
pared to enter Armenia, designing to penetrate 
into Cappadocia, to reduce Caesarea, and sncll 
other cities as he deemed worthy of notice. ' Ti. 
bcrius, who had now succeeded to the empire, 
sent an embassy to dissuade him from his expe- 
dition, and to make proposals for a durable 
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peace ; hut Chosroes refused to admit the am. 
bassadorsi to his presence, haughtily obserying, 
they might follow him to Csesarca, inhere he 
should lind leisure to atteiid to their proposals*. 
This rough behaviour gave such umbrage to 
the Romans, that they resolved to give him bat. 
tie, having aesembled a powerful army, in case 
they should be compelled to enter upon hostili. 
ties. ChosrOes, hearing of their determination, 
regarded it as a proof of their rashness, and 
quickened his march, as if desirous of the en- 
gagement ; but when he perceived the excellent 
discipline of his opponents, aiid the admirable dis. 
position of their ^ cavalry, he heaved a deep sigh^ 
and seemed much aifected by his disappoint- 
ment. Curtius, a Scythian, having commenced 
the attack on the left wing of th^ army, the ad- 
verse forces immediately joined in close engage- 
ment, and disputed the victory with intrepid 
gallantry, but at length the Romans were vic- 
torious; and the Persians, having lost the sacred 
fire and the royal treasures, retired, ovcr- 
vfaelmed with shame and confusion. 

Next evening Chosroes received intelligencfr 
that his encpiies were divided into 9C{)arate en- 
campments ; upon whiclr' he sallied out against 
one of tliem at midnight, routed them with great 
slaughter, and, having set a Tillage on fire be- 
hind their camp, marched with all possible ex- 
pedition towards the Euphrates, that he might 
cross over into bis own dominions. However, the 
lionian general pursued him with suclv celerity', 

• Tiberhw, an aclivc «ncl vip;i1ant. prince, had applied 
himself closely to (he improvement of the c^valrj at his 
awe^'iion, kuowhig thht I he Ka stern provinces were bet- 
ter UefcQiiecl bv thcuLtlianby iiifiiiitrji. 
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that he wa§ reduced to the necessity of passing 
the river on an elephantj and had the mortifica- 
tion to sec many of his brave^st soldiers perish in 
the general confusion. After this occurrence, 
the Romans took up their winter.quarters in 
the Persian provinces, and Chosroes was so deep- 
ly affected by his ill success, that, on his arrival 

^ at Seleucia, he sickened and died, after he had 
held the reins of governm^nt.forty-eight years. 
. j^ The cruel and obstinate disposition of 
-1_* Ilormisdas, his son and successor, was 
^ * but ill adapted to soothe the public trou- 
bles, or heal the wounds of the empire. A ridi- 
culous/ curiosity relative to future events, a 
haughty forbidding carriage, and an impolitic 
mode of conduct toward foreign princes, were 
promiucut traits in his character, and continu- 

' ally involved both himself and his subjects in 
the most serious embarassments. His faith in 
the assertions of some diviners caused him to re- 
gard' the generality of his subjects as a discon- 
tented and rebellious race; and his contamelions 
treatment of the ambassadors whom Tiberius ' 
sent to compliment him on his accession, occa- 
sioned a new war, which in the end proved very 
disadvantageous to both parties. 

The first military operations were not of great 
consequence, but when Philippicus arrived on the 
frontiers with a powerful army from Constanti- 
nople, the Persians were obliged to leave the open 
country to the invader's tnercy, and consult 
their- own safety by fleeing to the mountsdns. 
Philippicns^accordingly gratified his troops with 
the plunder of all the places that fell into his 
hands, but his thirstof pillage having drawn 
him too far into the country, he was reduced 

to 
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to (the utmost extremity for want of water; a 
circumstance which induced him to put all his 
prisoners to the sword, except the ehildren who 
were designed for slaves, but they died in the 
march, and drus escapjed the miseries which they 
must otherwise have endured. 

•After the war had been carried on for some 
time with various success, Varamus, a Persian 
general, who had obtained a considerable share 
of credit by repelling the Turks, received orders' 
to cross the river Araxes, and to attack the Roman 
. territories on that side. This command was exe^ 
cuted with all possible expedition, and Varamus 
had done incredible mischief to the enemy be^ 
fore they could assemble an army suiTicient to 
take the field. At length, however, Romanus 
oflered battle, and the Persian, relying on his 
owii valour, eagerly embraced the proposal ; but 
his good fortune abandoning him at this junc- 
ture, his cavalry were totally defeated, and the 
utmost skill was required to elude a. general 
slaughter by retreat. . Hormisdas, being ap- 
prised of this misfortune, sent a woman's gar. 
ment to Varamus, and threatened the vanquish- 
ed troops with decimation; an insult which 
roused the resentment of the army, aad inspired 
their leader with the thought of etfecting a gene- 
ral revolution. Upon the first intimation of this 
design, Varamus received many assurances of 
assistance ; the garrison of Nisibis openly de- 
'dared for him ; even the king's army began to . 
exhibit signs of disafi'ection ; the inhabitants of 
all the royal cities shook of their allegiance ; and 
the popular tumults continued to augment, till, 
at length, Hormisdas was dethroned by a person 
of the royal bloody named Bindoes, who had 
V*>i:. VIII. P been 
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been loaded wUh chains for a slight offence^ hiA 
was now set at liberty by th^ insurgenta. 

The unTortunate monarch,, hearing that \ua 
son Chosroes was nominated his successor, sent 
a message from the prison, whither he had been 
conveyed, requesting the liberjty of speaking 
before an assembly of the nobks. This petition 
bciug granted, he made a very long and pathe- 
tic speech, in which he deplored his own mis- 
fortunes, inveighed bitterly against the authors 
of the rebellion, and earnestly intccated thafc 
Chosroes might not be permitted to ascend the 
tjirone, as his vicious and turbulent disposi- 
tion would inevitably overwhelm the empire with 
misery and confusion. lie recommended hif 
younger son to the notice of his auditors, as s 
virtuQus and ingenu^ous prince ; and concluded 
with recapitulating the services he had bimsel/ 
rendered the Persians, by reducing many pro- 
vinces, apd compelling the neighbouring bar- 
barians to pay them a regular tribute. At the 
end of this address, Bindoes stood up, and ia 
a loug insulting ai^swer,. wrought so powerfullj 
ou ihv, passions of the assembly, that they una- 
nimously rejected the counsel of llormisdas ; 
caused the. prince, whom he had recommended 
to their favour, to be cut to pieces ; exercised 
a jsimilar cruelty on his ill-fated mother ; and 
ordered the eyes of the dejwsed monarch to be 
put out with a hot iron, that no turn of fortune 
mipjht ever restore him to his former dignity. 
Hiuh V. as the tragical termination of this reign, 
aiivr it lijtd continued twenty-one years. 
* j^ These objects of popular resentment 
'UI ^^'*'"*^ removetl, Chosroes ascended the 
thione, ai^^idst the acclamations of the 

people 
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people who celebrated his accession with every 
dctnoBstration of joy, and made tows for his 
pro5|)€rity. For some time he treated his father 
with great lenity^ sending him a <Iai!y allowance 
of food from his own table, granting him many 
smRscmcnts, and ordering him proper attend. 
ance ; but, on the unhappy prince reproadiing 
liim with cracky and unnatural baseness, h^ 
caused him to be beaten with cudgels till he 
expired. HaTing, by this diabolical act, deli- 
Tercd himself from the voice of upbraWing, 
and supposing liimself sufficiently established in 
the kingdom, he gave splendid entert^^inments to 
his nobility, distributed the royal treasures with 
voexaiBpled profusene^s among the lower orders, 
and commanded all the prisdns in his dominions 
to be thrown open, that the fame of his libera- 
lity might ensure the affection of his subjects. 
JBut whilst he was talcing these measures for the 
aggrandizement of his power, Varamus ad- 
ranced at the head of his troops, and effected a 
counter-revolution, so that Chosroes was com- 
pelled to abandon his palace, and seek his safety 
in a precipitate flight. Varamus then entered 
the city of Ctcsiphon with all imaginable pomp,. 
and, after exe;*ci8ing the utmost severity on aJl 
persons who had evinced any affection for the 
royal family, invited* the grandees of tl^e king, 
^om to several sumptuous entertainments, and 
affected the greatest humanity, beneficence and 
condescension : but, on his assuming the royal 
ornaments at a solemn festival, the sparks of 
discontent ^i^ere blown into an open flame, and 
the nobler, pursuant to the advice of IMndoes, 
attacked the palace in the dead of the night. 
This attempt^ however, was frustrated by the 
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gallant defence of Varamus and his attendants, 
who, after a sanguinary conflict, slew most of 
the assailants, except Bindoes and a few of bis 
friends, who fled toward Media for the purpose 
of raising forces for Chosroes. 

Elated with this success, and impatient to 
assume the regal title, Varamus now sent an 
embassy to Constantinople, soliciting the friend* 
ship of the emperor Mauritius ; but Chosroes 
having already conciliated the emperor's esteem 
hy a letter, in which he pathetically intreated 
his assistance against a revolted people, the am- 
bassadors were dismissed without any answer, 
and such formidable preparations were made 
against Varamus, that the Persians, ever ready 
to change with the vane of fortune, gradually 
went to serve under the banners of their prince ; 
and Chosroes, having defeatpl the army of Va. 
ramus, and taken six thousand prisoners, re- 
ascended the throne. In order to express his 
sense of the obligation conferred on him by the 
Romans, the reinstated monarch sent a golden 
cross, enriched with precious stones, to the 
church of Sergius the martyr ; married a Chris* 
tian woman, on whom he bestowed the title of 
queen, in opposition to the laws of his country; 
and professed such friendship toward the Chris* 
tians, that many supposed he intended to change 
his religion, though, in the course of a few 
years, he gave the most convincing proofs of an 
irreconcileable aversion to the true faith. 

When be found himself firmly established in 
the supreme, dignity, he liiid aside all the foreiga ' 
customs, which he had adopted to ingratiate 
himself with the Romans, and assumed the 
state and behaij;iour of a Persian monacch, as if 
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iie had ticrei* tasted the cup of adrersity.. He 
treated all who had any share in the favmic or 
administration of Varamuswith unparalleled se- 
Tcrity, and, by restoring 'the ancient Persian 
constitution, rendered himself so terrible to h's 
neighbours, that a barbarous prince, with -whora 
Yaramus had taken shelter, caused his guest to 
he poisoned, that himself might escape the Ycn« 
gcance of Chosroes. 
. j^ The assassination of thcempcror Mau- 
g' ' ritius furnished Chosroes with a plausi- 
ble pretext for taking up arms against 
the Romans. Accordingly, he assembled a 
powerful army under colour of revenging the 
death of his protector, and made all the neces- 
fiary preparations for entering the Roman fron* 
tiers, though Phocas used his utmost exertions 
to appease him by large presents and more con- 
siderable promises. His first campaign was 
rather unsuccessful, the adverse troops making 
^ gallant resistance ; but, on the death of their 
general, he obtained a decisive victory, and jiaid 
|ill the frontiers under contribution. He then 
Bursired his advantage with such unremitting 
ji5S5tduity, that, in the space of nine years, he 
pfuiid^rtHl the provinces of Syria, 'Mesopotamia, 
Phoenicia, Armenia, Cappadocia, Galatia, Paph- 
}ag<^nia, and all the country as far as Chalcedon ; 
TOTaged Judea, pillaged tlie city of Jerusalem, 
dnd sold ninety thousand Christians to the Jews 
in his dominions, ^ 

> These extraordinary conquests having increase 
td his ambition and pride, he made an expedi. 
fion into Kgypt in tlie twenty-sevpnth year of 
bis reijgn, and, having divided his army, reduced 
Aicxandriu, and aU the country toward Libya, 
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with one diTtsion, while the other XMsnetrated 'to 
the frontiers of Ethiopia, and adddA the empire 
of Africa to that of Asia; au achievement which 
all his ancestors from Artaxares had thirsted 
for in vain. 

The emperor Ileracllas, being extremely af- 
flicted by the sight of those horrid cruelties 
which marked' the progress of the Persians, and 
finding that Chosroes meditated an attack on the 
Constantinopolitan empire, sent ambassadors to 
represent the deplorable consequences of pro- 
longing the war, and to offer peace upon any 
terms that were not absolutely dishonoarable ; 
but the haughty conqueror, elated with his ac- 
quisitions, and aiming at the utter destruction of 
the Roman name, dismissed them with this mes- 
sage : ^' Let your master know that I will not 
accede to any terms of accommodation till he, 
with all Jiis subjects, shall consent to rcnpunce 
his cruci^ed God, and worship the sun, the great 
god of the Persians.'^ lleraclius, fired with a 
laudable indignation at this impious answer, im- 
mediately concluded a peace with the other bar- 
barians, and marched in person, at the head of 
a formidable army, against the sedf-sufiicient mo- 
narch, wfio was now defeated in several pitched 
battles, stripped of the recently-conquered pro- 
vinces, and finally murdered in a dungeon hj 
command of his own son, whom he had unjust- 
ly endeavoured to exclude from the succe^on. 
. jv Slroes^ having aseended the throne of 
6^6* ^^^^^9 concluded a treaty of perpetual 
peace with lleraclius; gave Zacb^rias, 
patriarch of Jerusalem, and all the Roman cap- 
tives, their liberty; and sent back the wood which 
was supposed to have been part of the cross on 

which 
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whfcb the Messiah suffered fgr the sins of the 
vorki, and which had been carried in triumph, 
fty Chosroes, from Jerusalem into Persia; but< 
Siroes, did not long enjoy the advantages result- 
ing from the union between the two empires, as 
he was murdered by one of his generals, after he 
had worn the crown about twelve months. 
- His son, Ardeser, was next invested with the 
^vernment ; but he was assassinated in the se« 
^enth month of his reign by Sambas, commander 
in chief of the Persian forces ; who, presuniing 
on the affection of the soldiery, seized the dia- 
dem for himself, A civil war, however, was hn- 
mediately kindled, which crushed the ambitious 
projeots of the usurper, and elevated Isdigertes 
to the throne. 

The reign of this prince was short and un- 
happy, being convulsed with domestic feuds, and 
shaken by formidable invasions. He is said, 
hbwever, to have defended Kis country with be- 
coming resolution against the Saracens, who, 
under the successors of Mahomet, ravaged the 
fairest parts of Asia, till the spirits of his sub- 
jects were entirely brokLen by repeated defeats. 
At last, he was slain in the field of battle ;. and in 
^im the roy^al line of Artaxares became extinct. 
Ilis death was immediately followed by the de- 
itruction of the Persian empire, which had main-r 
tained a splendid existence for upwards of four 
hundred years, under a succession of princes, in 
gcnersU magnificent, but of various character 
and fortune- 
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THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF PERSIA, 
.According to the oriental Authors. 

We shall consider the Aucient History of Ira« 
or Persia in the following Epitome as compre- 
hending the space of time between the Crea- 
tion, or earliest records^ and the middle of 
the Seventh Century, when the Mussulmans 
overthrew the Sa^sanian Government: and 
wc shall divide 6ur work, like the Asiatic 
historians, into four parts* 

SECTION t. 

The Firsty or PeisMadian Dtfftasf^* 

I. QAIUMERAS^ or Cmumrath^ according 
to some traditions the first man or Adam, 
according to others the descendant of Shem, 
the son of Noah, is considered by all as the most 
ancient king : he undertook the arduous task 
of civilizing mankind; instructed them in useful 
arts, and subdued the Dceves, who are dc« 
scribed by poets as hideous monsters, with claws 
and tails ; but whom We may suppose the barba^ 
rous inhabitants of the northern regions. Act 
cording to the historian Tabari^ this monarch wa« 
contemporary with the prophet Rdrisov Enoch ; 
and soiine European writers have thought him 
the Chedorlaoiner^ king of Elam, mentlonod in 
the Bible.* " He lived in the mountains," says 
Tabari, ^^ and was so prodigiously tall, that no 
<( one could look upon him without fear/' lu 

* Genesisi ch» xiv. 
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ilus respect he was not singular, *if wc translate 
tbe Hebrew cyh^B^ nephilim^ as the Septuagint 
and vVuIgate, by y»y«« and gigasy allow the word 
its common acceptation, and siippose Caiumcras 
an antedilnyiao, for " there were giants on the 
earth in those days,** as we read in Genesis, ch. 
Ti. jtf . In longevify, also, he corresponds to the 
patriarchal ages ; for he is said to have lived 
seven hundred or a thousand years, although he 
reigned only thirty, according to some traditions. 
In the latter part of his life he descended from 
the mountains, and laid the foundation of 7.9- 
takhar (or Persepolis) and balkh, Ifo is sup- 
posed to have flourished about nine hundred 
years before Christ. 

II. Husheng^ surnamed Pezshdady or the just 
Imcgtvcry was, according to Tabari, the son, 
but^ if wc may believe Ferdusi, the grandson 
of Caiumeras,^by Siamek, who died during the 
ci!d monarch's reign. Husheng introduced the 
art of worliing metals ; « invented the saw and 
axe ; strutk sparks from the flint ; and thus 
gave orighi' to fire-worshi|j, according to the 
jklagian traditions : " whilst the Jews affirm," 
«ajs Tabari, " that te was of their religion.*' 
Be founded a city in Khuzistan, .or Susiana^ 
and reigned forty, qr, as some say, four hun- 
dred years ; he was by many called /rA«, whence 
Persia is said.tb have derived its name. From 
Ills surname' also the whole dynasty has been 
styled Peishdadimi. • ^ 

III. Takmuraa^ the son or grandson of Ilus- 
hevj, from his victpries over the demons or sa- 
vages, was surnamed Deeve^beiid, He first 
inade armour and caparison for horses. Some 
accuse him of idofatry, but Tabari vindicates his 

religious 
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religious character, and adds, that he first intro- 
duced the art of writing, and lived one hundred 
years ; but his reign is limited to thirty by many 
writers. Some ancient ruins at Babylon and 
Moru are said to be the remains of his works. 

IV. Jcmshid^ the son (or brother) of Tahma^ 
ras, is supposed to have flourished eight hundred 
years before Christ. lie brought to perfection 
the arts introduced by his predecessors ; tai^ht 
the manufacture of cotton, silk, and linen ; ex^ 
tended the city of Istakhar, or Persepolis, to the 
length of twelve parasangs, and tjie breadth of 
ten. lie divided the people into four classes ; 
priests and learned men, soldiers, husbandmen^ 
and artisans. . Some say he worshipped the sun 
and moon : idolatry, according to others^ pre* 
Tailed in his time ; but Tabari affirms, that he 
was of the religion of" Enoch. The use of the 
solar year, and the feast called Nurus^ held on 
the first day of it, and still celebrated among 
the Persians, were introduced by Jtsmshid, who 
reigned, as the romances tell us, seven hundred 
years. lie was put to death by 

V. Zohak (or Dhohak)^ perhaps the Dqfokes of 
Herodotus, who usurped the throne about sevea 
hundred and eighty years before Christ. This 
tyrant was son of an Arabiaii king, if we may 
credit Mirkhond, and others trace his pedigree ' 
to Siamck, the son of Caiumeras. His surname 
was Uioury or Biver^as^p ^ the meaning of which 
in old Persian, was ten thousand hones : and his 
name Dhohak is said to be compounded of two 
words (dch and ak)^ signifying ten vices or 
crimes for which he was infamous. The pro- 
phet Noah was sent to him, as Tabari informs 
us ; but we find a prince of the same name go- 

Terninc 
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Teming Persia many centuries after the deluge, 
and some writers allow him a reign of one thou- 
sand years. His cruelties at last occasioned a 
revolt, and one Kao^ or Kaveli^ a blacksmith of 
Ispahan, havifiig hoisted his leathern apron as a 
standard, Avas soon at the head of a powerful 
army, slew Zohaky and placed Feridoun on the 
throne. This standard, richly decorated with 
jewels by successive princes, was preserved until 
the year of onr a?ra 636, when the Mussulmans 
took it in the battle of Cadesia, an(f the jewels 
which adorned it were dispersed amongst the 
victorious Arabs. 

VI. Feridoun^ or Jfcridoiin^ a descendant of 
Jemshid, and the son of Ahtccjij or Athvian, ac* 
cording to some traditions, had been concealed 
during the reign of Zohak, and ascended the 
throne about seven huhdred and fifty years be* 
fore Christ. He divided his empire into three 
par Is : to his eldest son, Salmy he gave the west- 
cm countries, limited by the river Euphrates; 
the eastern, of which the Jihoun or Oxus was 
the boundary, tb his second son Tour; and the 
intermediate region, the most fertile and tcmpe- 
rate of all, to his youngest and favourite son 
Irajc^ ovirctch* called also IraHy as some say, who 
from him, rather than from Ilusheng, before nten- 
tioned^ would derive the name of Persia. This 
distribution not pleasing the elder brothers, they 
combined against Iraje, and slew him. lie left^ 
however, one daughter, whom, according ta 
many historians, Feridoun, her grandfather, 
espoused (for there is reason to believe that in- 
cest was nx)t considered criminal by the Persians 
until the change of religion after Mohammed) i 
and from this marriage proceeded Minochchcr^ a 

tailaal 
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Taiiant prince, who, in revenge for the murder 
of Iraje^ slew Salm and 2'owr, and was rewarded 
with the imperial diadem by Feridoun, who died, 
after a reign of five hundred years. He is t»ai<I 
to have resided chiefly at Amoi^ on the southern 
coast of the Caspian sea, and to have first 
mounted an elephant; and his virtues, his power 
and his magni^cence, are celebrated in ail the 
chronicles and romances of Iran. 

VII. Mi'nochcher'^ or MunuckeJwr^ i^ described 
by Tabari as coutemi)«rary with MosfS. In liis 
time Afrasiab^ ^^ing of Asiatic Tartary, who wai . 
descended from Toui\ invaded Persia, and oblig- 
ed Minocheher to conclude a treaty, whereby 
certain boundaries were prescribed to their re- 
spective dominions. It is said that the Umitr 
wei% to be asc^i'rtained by a bow-shot, and tlut 
a certain archer of Minocheher's army, having 
climbed to the summit of a hill in Tabaristau, 
discharged an arrow with such force, that H 
reached the banks of the river Jihoon or Oxirs^ 
a distance of (at least) five hnT;dred miles, lu 
his reign flourished Saum, a feudal prince of 
Zablestan or Sejestan, the father of Znidj and 
grandfathet of Rustam^ the Persian Ilerculcf, 
whose exploits are celebrated in the ShahifUfmA 
of Ferdusi, und a thousand other romances. 

VIII. Nudah, the son of Minocheher, after 
a reign of seven years, wag slain by Afrasiab, 
who had again invaded Persia about the year 
690 before Christ. 

IX. Jifrafaiab* As this Tartarian governed 
Persia twelve years, he is by many historiaDS 
ranked among the Pcishdadian monarchs. llav. 
ing been, at last, driven within the limits cf his 
cwn kingdom, the throne of Iran was ilTtcd Ly 
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► X* Zavj or Zaub, the son of Tahma^y and 
grandson <^f Minocheher, about si\ hundred 
and forty years before Christ. According to 
Tabari, he was the oifspring of a marriage be. 
tween Tahmasp Xwho died before Minocheher) 
and his own daughter. Zav, after frequent 
battles with Afrasiab, defeated him on the tenth 
day (named Aban) of the month Ahan (Octo- 
ber) ; " whioh," says Tabari, '^ the Persians 
still celebrate." He was a just and amiable 
king, repaired all the injuries which his country 
had suffered from the oppression of Afrasiab, 
and for seven years exempted his subjects from 
taxes or tiibute. Historians dilfer in their ac- 
counts of his reign, which some say was of 
three, whilst others extend it to five, eleven, 
and even thirty years. 

XL Ganhaspj or Gersha^f^ isbyTabari styled 
the viiier of Zav, and by many writers is rec- 
koned his son or nephew, and said to have 
participated with him in the administration of 
government. According to some, he reigned 
thirty years, others say but six ; and there are 
several vviii> do not allow him a place among the* ' 
Peishdadians, whose history, however, closeig 
here, about six hundred years before the Chris, 
tian aera, by a moderate calculation, which as- 
signs to the ten or eleven kings of this first dy- 
nasty a space of nearly three hundred years. 



Before we proceed to the second race^ we shall 
observe on the religion and language of the^ 
Peishdadian sovereigns ; .that, aecojcdiiig to the 
oldest Persian writers, they diliered but littld 
from those of their successors, although some 
may have occasiouuny paid hcaiiage to the swi 

Vol. \ 111, Q and 
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and mbon, and others have been accused of ido« 
latry. We read, in Tabari's History of Mino- 
cheher, that Feridoun and his family were fire* 
worshippers. And in several parts of the Shah, 
namch, firc-tcmplcs are described^ as having ex* 
isted long before the ago of Zeratusht^ or Zo<* 
roaster. Indeed, from some manuscripts, it 
appears that Ilusheng introduced the adoration 
of fire, although in other works he seems con* 
founded with Abad^ or MiJi-abad, who is de- 
scribed as the first prophet of the Persians, and 
whose religion seems to have been a compound 
of idolatry, sabacism, and fire-worship. As to 
the language olf Iran in the time of those early 
kings, the Extern writers suppose it to have 
been the Fahlavi or Pehlvi^ which very strongly 
resemble the Chaldaick. Ferdusi, the Persian 
Homer, always represents the heroes of his 
great historical romance as conversing and 
writing in this ancient tongue, " and he derives 
the sur-namc of Zohak (Biver.asp) from the 
Pahlain word Biver^ signifying anuipber, which 
in the modern Deri dialect is dch^hftzaur (or tea 
thousand.") 

'' Kttja biver az Fahlavi der Skumaur' 
^^ Boud be zebaun-i Deri deh-kazaur," 



SECT. II. 
Tfce Second or Caianian Dynasty* 

I. r^AUKOBADy a lineal descendant of Mino* 

cheher, was contemporary with Solomon, 

a<^cording to Tabari, ^nd in Sir William Jones's 

*' ^hort llislor^ oj Persia" is placed six hundred 

and 
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and ten years befoite the commencement of opr 
«ra. The title Ca<,' which distinguishes the 
kings of this dynasty, is said to signify mighty 
tv powerful. Under P^,i-Kobad the illustrious 
Rustam began to display that intrepidity of 
mind and preternatural vigour of body, which 
confounded all the enemies of Iran, and pro- . 
cured him the appellation of Jekaun-Phievan^ or 
^^ the world^^ chief heroJ*^ To him Cai-Kobad 
and his successors were indebted for various 
triumphs over the Asiatic Tartars, who, under 
Afrasiab, continued to annoy the Persians by 
frequent invasions. The seven labours of Rus- 
tam, fully equivalent to the twelve of Hercules, 
are celebrated by Ferdusi, and he is, perhaps, 
the only historic chara(^ter of whom the Persian 
painters of different ages se^m to have entertained 
but one idea ; for, in the illuminated manuscripts, 
as if copying from some ancient model, they ge- 
nerally represent him of the same complexion, in 
the same singular dress, with the same weapons, 
his mace, noose, and other attributes. Of this 
great warrior, whose ancestors were, according 
to ferdusi, the Shahs or Sovereigns of Nimrouz 
(the province of Sejestan or Zeblestan) a mo. 
nument x^alled the mound or bank of Rustam, 
(band^- Rustam) was visible near the river Heir,' 
Mend^ in that country, until the fourteenth ceni 
tury of our aera, when every vestige of it, as an 
authentic historian relates^ Avas utterly eflkced 
by the savage troops of Timour. From this 
digression, which seemed due to a personage so 
celebrated in the Eastern anns^ls, we shall return 
to the history of Cai-Kobad, who rUigned, it 
is said, one hundred years* 

Q a II. Ca2* 
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II. Cai'Kaus succeeded his father Cai-Kobad, 
about six hundred years before Christ ; by some 
of our historians he is supposed to haye been 
Darius the Medc, and by many Oriental writew 
he is confounded with Nimrod ; he attempted, 
borne on the wings of eagles, to soar above the 
clouds^ and pry into the secrets of the stars ; 
)ie made war with the Deeves, or satages of 
Mazandcran, and was taken prisoner, but libe- 
rated by the famous Rustam ; he may, in fact, 
have invaded the northern provinces and been 
defeated ; and his attempt to explore the celes- 
tial spheres is, probably, nothing more tl^an his 
fondness of astronomical studies, to indulge 
which he erected a lofty building or observatory - 
at Babylon. His son Siaveshj or Stavekhsh^ 
having resisted the amorous allurements of his 
step.mothcr Sudabah^ was accused by the of- 
fended queen of an attempt to violate her chas- 
tity ; and we read in the Shahnameh, that he 
proved his innocence by passing unhurt through 
a pile of blazing wood — an early instance of the 
iiery ordeaK Siavcsh, by a daughter of Afrasiab, 
had a son named Caz-Khosru, who, as his father 
was murdered in Tartary before the death of 
K.aus, succeeded to the Persian throne. 

III. CauKhoaru^ seeking re?cnge for the 
death of his father Siavash, waged constant wars. 
with Afrasiab, who at length was slain. Cai- 
Khosru, according to Sir William Vlones, is the 
Cyrus of our historians, and is placed in the year 
568 before Christ. Tabari informs us, tbat^ 
having attained his chi^f object in avenging the 
murder of his father, this king resigned the 
crown to his subjects^ who, at his recommcnda* 

tion. 






tion, iKistowed it on a prince of the royal blood 
named Lohorasp ; and Tabari adds, that Cai. 
Khosru retired from the hannts of men, and that 
the place of his death has never been discorrered. 

IV. Lohorasp was In the city of Balkh when 
be assumed the diadem^ and mounted the Persian 
throne, which was of gold, studded with jewels, 
and its four feet of rubies. Haying dispatched 
one of his nobles, named Bakht-nasser, (or Ne« 
bochadneKzar) with an army, to govern Mesow 
potamia, Syria, and Susiana, he resolved to 
make the northe^rn provinces his own residence, 
that he might the better repel the Tartar or Tou-. 
ranian invaders. The prophet Jeremiah, in his 
time, was sent to the children of Israel, and 
warned them of Bakht-nasser^s approach, but 
they reviled and imprisoned him until Bakht- 
passer restored him to liberty, and destroyed Je« 
rusalem with the temple, and led back with him 
to Babylon a multitude of prisoners, among 
whom was Daniel, according to the historian 
Tabari. Having reigned an hundred and twenty 
years,. Lohorasp resigiled the crown to his 
eldest >on, 

V. Gushtasp^ who began his reign at Balkh, 
about five hundred years before the commence* 
meat of our sera, and is known to our writers as 
Dilrius llystaspis. We are informed by Tabari, 
that, being displeased at the havoe which Bakht* 
nasser had made in Palestine, he sent another of 
bis nobles (called Kurus) to govern at Babylon, 
with orders to send back the Jewish captives to 

, their own country. These, having chosen 
Daniel for their chief, returned to Jerusalem^ 
ftnd soon restored the holy city to its former 
>tate« * Here the Persian annals become very In^ 

Q 3 terestlng 
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> toresting, as thej connect sacred and pt'ofane 
history ; but the limits of our present plan wilF 
not allow us to follow Tabari through his vene- 
rable and voluminous records. 

We hasten to another event for which the 
reign of Gushtasp is remarkable. Zeraiushi or 
Zerdusht^ (whom the Greeks call Zoroaster} an- 
nounced himself as a prophet ; endeavoured to 
prove His divine mission by miracles ; and exhi- 
bited the work called Zendavesta^ written in iet- 

' ters of gold, on twelve thousand skins of parch- 
ment, which, when the king embraced his doc- 
trines, was deposited in the castle of Istakhar 
or Persepolis. On the subject of his religion we 
shall oiler a few remarks at the end of this sec- 
tion, and proceed to relate that Gushtasp, hav- 
ing caused the death of his gallant son hfend^ar^ 
whom he instigated to a combat with Rnstam, 
resigned the crown to his grandson. 

VI. Bahman or Ardcshir^ the son of Isfendyar, 
succeeded his grandfather Gushtasp about four 
hundred and sixty four years before the com- 
mencement of our aera. And as the Persians 
call him Dirazdest^ or long^handedy we may sup- 
pose him the Artaxerxes jmcbx^o;^! »^, or Longimanus 
of the Greek and Latin historians. In his reign 
the celebrated Rust^m was slain hy a stratagem 
of his own brother. According to Tabari, this 
monarch, in consequence of an insult offered 
to his ambassador by the Israelites, reinstated 
Bakht-na^serin the government of Babylon, and 

^ sent him with an army to Jerusalem, which he 
again destroyed, killing many thousands, and 
leading away multitudes of captives. In the ex- 
tent of his dominions, Ardeshir seems to be the 
Ahasuerus of Scripturoi who " rcignc({frvm India 

even 
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even linto Ethiopia'^^' &c. and a circumstance re- 
corded by Xabari proves the identity. His chief 
queen, says the historian, having offended him, 
was put to^ death, and he espoused a bJeautiful 
damsel named Ester ^ whom he discovered among 
the Jewish captives ; for her sake he restored 
them to freedom, and after seventy years from 
the second destruction of ^Jerusalem, they were 
again permitted to rebuild that city, to which 
the prophet Daniel retired. Ardeshir was a 
zealous fire-worshipper, erected many temples, 
and died after a reign of one hundred years, (o^ 
one hundred and twelve) leaving the xrown to 
his daughter Homai, (who was also his wife) as 
his son, named Sassan^ had retired to a life of 
religious privacy. 

VII. Homai^ the daughter and wife of Bahman 
A rdeshir, was pregnant as the time of his death. 
When delivered of a male child, lest he should 
deprive her of the crown, she caused him to be. 
secretly cast into the river, on which he was 
found Hoating by a poor man, who called him 
Darab^ and educated him as his own son. In 
the mean time, Homai erected a splendid paJace 
at ' Tstakhar, of which the ruins now called 
Chehelmifiarj or (he forty Pillars^ are said to be 
vestiges. Darab, having Rendered himself emi- 
nent by some acts of valour, was introd'uced at 
court, and the secret of his birth being disco- 
vered, Homai resigned her crown into his hands, 
and retired to a private life ^bout the year 424, 
before Christ. 

. VIII. Darab^ or Dara the great, is supposed 
to be the Darius Nothus of our historians. To 
him the neighboHring princes sent tribute,. 

among 
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among others^ Philip of Macedon^ whose daagh* 
ter, according to some accounts, Darab mar« 
ried, but finding her breath offensive, sent her 
back, pregnant, to Greece, where she produced 
Sekander, or Alexander the Great ; but this is 
the romance of Fcrdusi, and rejected by Tabari, 
Nizami, and other writers, who inform us that 
Darab reigned twelve years after Qomai, and 
was succeeded by his son. 

IX. Darab or (Dara) the lesser or the second, 
whom we call Darius, and whom we may place 
three ' hundred and thirty .se?en years before 
Christ ; having sent to Macedoma for the usual 
tribute, which Alexander refused to pay, Dara 
waged war with the Greeks, and lost his crown 
and his life near Erbil^ or Arbcla^ where he was 
assassinated by two of his own officers, but did 
not expird until after a personal interview with 
Alexander. In consequence of his dying request, 
the victorious prince espoused Rusbenk or Rox« 
ana, the daughter of Darab, punished the as« 
iassins, and proceeded to Istakhar or Persepolis, 
where he ascended the Persian throne: ' 

X. Sekander or Iskenderj as the Asiatics call 
the Alexander of classic history, is generally 
reckoned among^the sovereigns of Iran. Extra* 
ordinary as the actions of this hero may appear 
In the works of European authors, they are 
blazoned with innumerable exaggerations in the 
Eastern romances ; -but the graver historians of 
Persia agree in most points on the subject of his 
life with those of Greece and Rome. The cele* 
brated Nizami has collected various ancient tra* 
ditlons concerning this illustrious conqneror ; in 
bis poem, called S'ekanderNameh^heinfomisvMf 
that the books of the Magi or fire^worshippers 

Mrere 
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were destrojed by his order, but that he pre- 
seryed, and caused to be translated into Greek, 
all the Persian treatises on philosopliy, astronomy 
and other sciences ; that Aristotle was his.vizier ; 
and that he yisited the queen of the Amazons, 
H^ is said also to have erected a stupendous wall 
(of which the remains still exist near Derbend, 
on the Caspian sea,) to exclude the northern 
savages, the sons of Yajouje and Mqfovje^ or Gog 
and MagOg ; and that, having extended his vie- 
torious arms over the greater portion of the world, 
he died ^iSftahr^zour^ near Babylon, after a reign 
of fourteen years over the Persian empire. 

Of the Cai&nian monarchs before the age of 
Zeratusht or Zoroaster y the religion probably was 
composed of sabxism and fire-worship. Zeratusht 
appears to have only purified that which he found 
in Iran, abolished some superstitions, and intro- 
duced others, with new ceremonies and forms of 
prayer. To him, perhaps, may be ascribed the 
system ,of one first principle with two secondarily 
ormutfdy and aherimauy good and evil ; the 
Ferouasy Izeds^ a multiplicity of inferior spirits ; 
but the worship of one invisible and almighty 
Creator under the visible symbol of fire, And 
the doctrine of rewards • and punishments in a 
future state, the deformity of vice and excellence 
of virtue, which he inculcates, were acknow- 
lodged in Iran, according to the most ancient 
^writers, loQg before the age of his mission. From 
Gi\shtasp to Alexander there is reason to believe 
that the religion of the Zend was universally 
professed among the Persians, and the language, 
probably, suffered but little, if any, variation 
from the time of the preceding dynasty. « 

SECT. 
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SECT. III. 

7%e Ashkanian or Arsaddan Dynastif^ divided by 
somewriierrinto Ashkanian andAshgkanian. 

IN the annals of Persia there are few parts 
mi>re obscure than this on which we now 
enter. Some writers have contented themseWet 
with telling us, that on the death of Alexander 
several independent princes, whom they call 
Molouk alTacayefj established their authority in 
different provinces of Iran, and that their de- 
scendants governed it in this divided state until 
Ardeshir Babekan^ in the beginning of the third 
century, reduced th(^ to submission, and re* 
stored the empire to its original integrity and 
splendor. According to ail historians, those 

, petty princes, although each retained his own 
territory, acknowledged as their chief Ashck or 
(Arsaces) a brother of Dara the second, and 
under him defeated Autakkash (or Antiochus) 
who had invaded Persia, and afterwards Con« 
f tantine. Some writers then proceed to the 

. history of Zachariah the prophet, of the Virgin 
Mary, who conceived from the breath of an 
angel, of the miracles of Jesus, of the Roman 
emperors, Arabian princes, the prophet Jonas, 
and other personages, M'ho flourished during the 
time of those Molouk ml Tavatfef^ and, wi^out 
mentioning any regular succession, bring us to 
the close of their dynasty in the defeat of Ardtu 
ban by Ardeshir, But from the, works of other 
historians we shall endeavour to fill this chasmi 
beginning with 

I. Ashek 
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I. Ashek (Ars^ces) son of Darab the first. 
He began to reign about two, hundred and forty, 
ei^ht years before Christ, and was chief of the 
Persian kings or petty princes fifteen year^. 

II. A'hek the second 'succeeded his father^ 
and reigned^ according to rarious writer^, six^ 
^even, or twelve years. ^ 

III. Skapour (Sapor) the son of Ashek, was 
ftjimamed the Great King, on account of his 
Tictories over the Greeks. In his time the loves 
of Fais and Ramein furnished a subject for on& 
of the oldest and most extraordinary romances 
of Iran. We are informed by Hqfis Abru^ that 
Shapour reigned forty-two years ; but, according 
to HamclaUah Mustorfi^ he was king bat six^ 
Mirkhond says, that the birth of Christ is placed 
by some writers in this king's time^ but by others 
much later. 

, IV. Baharam for Faranes) the son of Sha- 
pour, was snrnamed Gudarz. He erected an 
immense fire-temple, and reigned eleven years. 

V. Palash ( Fologeses) son of Baharam, reign- 
ed eleven, or, as some say, fifteen years. 

VI. Hormuzdy or Hormuz^ the son of Palash, 
discovered the treasures of king Feridoun, and 
reigned fifteen or sixteen years.. 

VII. Narsi^ the son of Falashy succeeded his 
brother Hormuzd. He is said to have had forty 
wives, and reigned forty years ; but some tell 
us, he was king only fourteen. 

VIII. Firouz^ the son of Hormuzd, succeeded 
his uncle Narsi, and reigned seventeen years. 

JLX. Pfdashj the son of Firouz, reigned twelve 
years, according to the historian Mirkhond. 
X.. KJif^rUy the son of Falash^ is said hy some 

to 
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to have reigned twenty-four years ; by IVIirk- 
])iond and others, forty. 

XI. Palash (or Palashan) the son of Palash^ 
son of Firouz, was killed by the fail of his tent- 
pole. He is confounded by some with his pre- 
decessor, and is said, mtXie'TarikhJehanAra^ 
to have reigned twelve years. 

XII- ArdaoanjOv Artabanus^ the son of Pa- 
laslian, reigned thirteen years. lie was, ac* 
cording to several historians, last of the race 
properly called Ashkanian. 

. After Ardaban reigned a prince of the same 
name, descended from the race of'Faribot^^ the 
son ojf Cai-Kaus. This Ardaban was iho son of 
Ashegh, from whom this second branch of the 
Molouk (UTavayef AgtUqA the name of Ashgha- 
nians. The eight kings of this family were, 

I. The above-mentioned Ardaban^ . who 
snatched the empire from the Ashkanians, and 
reigned twenty-three years. 

II. Khosruy the son of Ashegh^ reigned after 
his brother twelve or sixteen years. 

III. Paloih, the^on of Aiheghy or, as some 
Bay, of Khosru^ reigned twelve years. The 
Tarikh Gozideh places the birth of Christ in this 
king's reign. 

ly. Gudarzy surnamcd the Great ^ succeeded 
his father Pijicush^ and reigned thirty years, ac- 
cording to the historian Mirkhond. 

V. Narsij the son of Gudat^^ reigned twenty 
years. Some writers make him the grandson of. 
Gudarz, and say, that his father reig;ncd ten 
years, and himself eleven. 

VI. Gudarzj sou of JNWw, reigned ten years 

vir. 
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YII. Narsi^ son of Gudarzy vrsis engaged in 
wars with the Greeks, who invaded Persia ; 3,nd, 
after a reign of eleven, or, according to Khonde^ 
miry the son of Mirkhondy fifteen years, he was 
succeeded by his son 

VIII. Ardahan (or Ardavan)^ the Artabanus 
of our historians. He was slain in battle with Ar^ 
deshir Bdbekem^ about two hundred years after 
Christ. With Ardaban terminated this dynasty, 
which we call that of the Parthians or ArsaddoBm 



Of those kings who governed in Persia after 
Alexander, many are accused of idolatry and 
polytheism. It is probable that some of them 
adopted the religion of the Greeks, and we find 
Greek devices and inscriptions on the Arsacidan 
coini^ ; but it would appear from some decipher- 
ed by Sir William Ouseley, that they used also 
the Pahlavi, which continued to be, Withc/ht 
doubt, the general language of Iran ; and we 
have sufficient documents to prove that fire«. 
worship and the religion of Zeratusht, although 
neglected, perhaps, by some of those monarchs, 
were predominant throughout their dominions. 



/ 



' SECT. IV. 

The Sassanian Dynasty. 

X X TE now enter on a portion of Asiatic his- 
V V tory, in which we are accompanied by 
the Greek and Latin vrriters, whose accounts, 
in most respects, agree with the Persian records : 
of these, as we descend, the materials become 
. Vol. VIII.. R more 
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more copious, the traditions less tinctured with 
fable, and the proofs from inscriptions on mar. 
blcs, gems, and medals lately deciphered, suf- 
iiciently convincing. All \»riters place at the 
head of this dynasty, 

I. Ardcshir Babekan^ whom the Greeks call 
Axtaxares, or Artaxerxes, and who having de- 
feated and slain Ardavan, or Artabanus, last 
of the Arsacidan race, became sovereiga of Per- 
sia about the year of Christ 202. His true nanie, 
as appears from various Pahlan inscriptions, A\as 
Artah&heir^ which has been softenied into Jr-' 
deshir ; and his surname of Babekan is derived 
from his ancestor, Babek^ (or, more correctly, 
Papek^) a descendant of Sassa7i^ the son of 
Bahman Ardcshir, of the Caianian dynasty, whom 
we have already mentioned. In consequence 
of this illustrious origin (which, however, some 
Europeati writers arenotwilling to allow), Ar- 
dcshir and his family have been sty4cd Sassani-' 
miff^ or SassanidcB, It appears that he resided 
principally at Istakhar, or Persepolis, that he 
repaired and erected fire-temples, assembled the 
most learned priests, and caused them to collect 
and revise the works of Zeratusht, or Zoroaster, 
which his predecessors had neglected, reformed 
r various abuses, built several towns, and, having 
aicquired the reputation of an illustrious warrior 
and a good king, died after a reign of foiirtoeu 
years from the time of his triumph over ArJa* 
van. 

IhShajwur (Sapor) the first, sonof Ardcsliir. 
began to reign in the year of Christ MVi, A 
statue of this king nas cut in a rock, near the 
city of JSii.\hapoifr ; and Muni {Msluch) the foun- 
der of au. heretical sect, is said to ha^c fir^t ap* 

pciucd 
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peared in his reign, which lasted, according to 
Tabari and Mirkhond, thirty-one years. 

III. Hormuzd (Hormisdas) succeeded his fa- 
ther Shapour in the year 272. Tabari informs 
us that he governed, for some timq, during his 
father's life, and reigned affer him one year. 

IV. Baharam the first, is called Vararaneshy 
the Greeks, which approaches, to the true Pahlavi 
name, as we find it on ancient medals, Varharan. 
His reign commenced about the year of Christ 
5274 ; and the heresiarch JSIuni was put tjo death 
by his command. He was surnamed Shahindehy 
or, the Beneficent^ and reigned, according to the 
La^^al'towurikh^ three years and three months. 

V. Baharam the second succeeded his father,' 
the first of that name, about the year 277 of our 
aera, and reigrted, says Tabari, four years ; but, 
according to Mirkhoad, seventeen. Thie manu- 
script chronicles appear to disagree on the sub- 
ject of this kiug'^ immediate successors. One 
gives the crown to iVar^i his brother; but most 
historians to 

VI. Baharam the third, called SistanShah^ or 
Segan Shah, He reigned, according to different 
traditions, /owr, or fourteen months. 

VII,- Nar&iy the Narses of the Greek histo- 
rians, was son of the preceding monarch, as 
some inform us ; but, according to Tabari, was 
his brother, being the son of Baharam the se- 
cond. He is said to have resigned the crown, 
before he died, to his son Hormuzd, and to have 
reigned nine years. - ' ' 

VIII. Hormuzd the second, the son of Narsi, 
began to reign with cruelty and oppression ; but 
afterwards rendered himself dear to his sub jects 
by a just and generous conduct. When dying, 

R2 after 
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after a reign of seven years, one of his qneens 
being pregnant, he desired that if she should 
produce a male child, he might be named Ska^ 
pour^ or the King*s Son. 

IX.' Shapour (or Sapor) the second, son of 
Hormuzd,' was declared king on the moment of 
his birth, in the year of Christ 308, or 309. 
His long reign was remarkable for his contests 
with the Greeks, andhis victories over the Arabs, 
great numbers of whom having, been taken, he 
caused their shoulder-blades to be broken, or 
pierced; whence he derived the Arabic sur. 
name Dhu'Pectqfj although some writers trace it 
to a different cause. Tabafi records the battles 
and treaties of this king with Julian the apoj^ 
tate, and his successor Jovian ; and illustrates, 
in many places, the Greek and Latin histories 
of Zozimus, Ammianus Marcellinus, and others 
Having lived and reigned seventy-two years, he 
W33 succeeded by 

X. Ardeshir the second, who^egan to reign 
in the yean 380. He was brother of Shapour 
Dhu^Pectaf^ and, according to Tabari, was dri- 
Ten from the throne, and obliged to resign it to 
his nephew, after a reign of four years : but 
other historians inform us that he reigned tenj 
and some say twelve years. 

XI. Shapour ike third, the son of Shapour 
Dhu'I'ectaf, succeeded his uncle, and w^s killed 
in his pavilion, either by the accidental fall of 
the pillar which supported it, or by the contriv- 
ance of some discontented officers, after a reign 
of fire years and a few months, according to 
Mohammed Saduk of Ispahan. 

XII. Baharam the fourth was another son of 
Shapour Dhu'I'ectaf. He is accused of tyranny 

and 
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and injustice by several historians; in conse*. 
quence of which he was killed by an arrow, dis* 
charged from the bow of some person unknown, 
about the year of Christ 400. Tabari informs 
us that he reigned eleven years. Having been, 
in his infancy, nominated governor of Kinmrn^ 
he was surnamed Kirman Shah^ or simply Kir* 
nian^ according to Moses Chorenensis, the Ar- 
menian writer ; and this title, in Pahlavi cha- 
racters, with his portrait, is found upon a bcau« 
tiful gem, lately explained by Sir AVilliam Quse- 
ley. To this Baharam the learned Monsieur dc 
Sacy attributes some of the ancient sculptures in 
the mountain of Bisutoon^ near Kirmanshah^ a 
city which he founded. 

XI II. l<?5c/^errf (Izdegerdes) the first, was 
the son, or, according^ to Ferdusi and some 
others, the brother of Baharam. He is gene- 
rally represented as a cruel tyrant, whence he 
was styled, in Persian, bazekar^ and, in Arabic, 
ftl a/kitriy or, fhe zmcked, - Notwithstanding his 
crimes, he was allowed to reign one-an*d-twenty 
years. 

XIV. Baharam the fifth succeeded his father 
Yezdejerd, and is the hero of various romances. 
He was the most dexterous archer of his time, 
and delighted in chacing the gour^ or wild ass ; 
on which account he w^as surnamed Baharam 
Gour. The original music of Iran having been - 
much neglected, h^ caused to be brcwght from 
Hihdostan several tho^usand minstrels, Avhose de- 
scendants are the present musicians of Persia, 
according to some writers. He is said to have 
visited the Indian emperor in disguise, and to 
have espoused his daughter. Nizami's celebrated 
poem, the Ue^t Feigur^ is founded on the adven- 

Pv 3 tures 
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tures, of Baharam Gourj who, if we may foelieye 
tradition, erected seven villas of different co- 
lours, for the residence of as many beautiful 
princesses, each of whom he visited in turn. 
Ferdusi describes him as a zealous worshipper of 
fire, according to the laws of Zoroaster. 

^' Perestendeh dtesh^ei-zerctehesht-^—*^ 
And Tabari assures us that he received tribute 
from the princes of the East. At length, when 
he had reigned twenty-three years, -having fallen 
into a pit whilst engaged in the chace, he could 
not be found, although his mother spent several 
years in seeking for his body. This accident 
happened in the thirtieth year of the Roman 
emperor Theodosius-th^ younger. 

XV. Yezd^erd the second, son of Baharam, 
was surnamed Sipah^dost^ or the Soldier-* » Friend, 
He obliged the Greeks and other nations to pay 
tribute, and is much famed for his bravery and 
wisdom. To his second son, Hormuzd, he be- 
queathed the crown, in preference to Fironz the 
elder, and died, after reigning eighteen years. 

XVI. Hormuzd^ or Hormuz the third, sue* 
ceeded his father ; and although some historians 
describe him as cruel and profligate, he is styled 
by others Firzanehy or the Sage. After ^ reign 
of one year, he was dethroned by his brother, 

XVII. Firouzy the eldest son of Vezd^erd. 
He is placed, by some, in the year 448; by 
others in 459. The true name of this monarch 
(for the Arabians change the Persian P into F) 
was Piroiiz^ according to Tabari, the Perazes 
of Agathius, Procopius, and the other Greek 
historians. During seven years of his reign^ 
Persia was afflicted by a drought, and conse- 
quent famine; but the wise measures and un- 
bounded 
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bounded generosity of this king alleviated the 
distresses of his subjects, and one person only is 
said to have perished of hunger. T^bari aild 
Ferdusi describe, at considerable length, the 
wars of Firouz with Khoshnuvaz^ king of the 
Hayaielians or Indo^Sci/tkians, This prince had 
assisted in. dethroning Hornniz, and placing Fi. 
rouz on the throne : yet the Persian monarch 
formed some pretext for invading his dominions; 
and was atslast slaiu by a stratagem, after reign- 
ing twenty-six or twenty-seven years. 

XVIII. Ptf/a*/i, whom Procopius calls Biases^ 
Cedrenus Balbus^ and Agathias Ftf/cw*, succeed- 
ed his father Firouz, an 1 reigned, according to 
Tabari, four years, or, according to the Leb^aU 
towarikh^ five. 

XIX. Kobad^ whom the Greeks call Cavades 
and Cabades, had fled, during the reign of his 
brother Palash, into Transoxania. On his way 
he became enamoured of a young damsel at Ni- 
sfaapour, by whom he had a son, illustrious, af- 
terwards, under the name of Nushirvan. When 
Palash left the throne vacant,^ Kobad returned 
f jfom exile, and was declared king. In the tenth 
year of his reign, a man of Istakhar, named 
Mazdak^ announced himself as a prophet, and in- 
troduced the doctrine of |)erfect equality among 
men, with the community of possessions, and 
even of wives ; a doctrine which so delighted the 
poor and the profligate, that the preacher was 
soon followed by a mtrititude of disciples. ♦The 
king himself is said to have favoured Mazdak; 
but the nobles and learned men of his court, dis- 
gusted by the licentiousness and disorder which 
he had occasioned, drove Kobad from, his capi- 
tal; and it was in this flight, according to some, 

tha^ 
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that lie espoused the mother of Nushirvan. In 
the absence of Kobad, the reins of government 
Mere held by his brother Jamusp^ who resigned 
them to him after some time. This king waged 
war with the Roman emperor Justinian^ and 
.reigned forty -three years. 

XX. Nushirvar^ or Anushrevatij the son of 
Kobad, began to reign about the year of Christ 
530. llis proper name is said to have been Kesra^ 
.or Kesriy from which our writers have formed 
Ckosroes; and all the succeeding princes of this 
dynasty have been called Kesris : but some have 
applied this title to all the Sassanian kings. Nu- 
shirvan is cclefb rated, by the eastern historians, 
for his bravery, his generosity, and, above all, 
for his inflexible justice, by which he acquired 
the glorious epithet of ^4t/e/, or (he J list ^ bestowed 
on him by Mohammed, who was born during his 
reign. But this seems only an Arabic transla- 
tiori'of that which, according to Tabari, he as- 
sumed on his own coins : " The King of King ^^ 
tk(^ Just KtJigy Anuiihrevany One of the first 
actions of this monarch was the extirpation of 
Mazdak's followers ; eighty thousand (or, as 
some say, an hundred thousand) of whom were 
slain Jn one duy, by his command, whilst their 
leader was flayed alive. The king of Tartary, 
having invaded Persia, was defeated by i/«r//*w-, 
the son Of Nushirvan, who soon after waged a 
successful war with the Roman emperors, Jus- 
tinian and Tiberius, although Belisarius some- 
times checked him in the career of victory. Nush" 
aw/, another sou of Nushirvan, by a Christian 
wife, who had educated him in her own religion, 
refused to m orship Are, revolted from his father, 
*nd was killyd in tjattle. JJuring the reign of 

Y Nuslurvan, 
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. NushirTan, the game of chess, and the book of 
moral apologues, called Kolila.Dcmna^ were first 
introduced among the Persians from Hindostan. 
He erected a magnificeut palace, of which the 
ruins called Tank^uKesra still remain, near the 
city of Madacin or Ctesiphon, his capital ; and 
died, after a reign of forty-eight years. 

XXI, Hormuzd or Hormuz the fourth, son of 
Nushirvan, by the assistance of Baharam Chobinj 
whom our historians call Varamus^ obtained a 
victory over the Tartars, but ungratefully re- 
warded this gallant general, by sending him the 
dress and ornaments of a woman — which dis- 
grace induced him to rebel and imprison his so* 
vereign. Kkosruy the son of Hormuz, having 
formed a party against Baharam, who had usurp- 
ed the royal dignity, drove him into Tar<;ary, 
where he died by poison. Hormuz was put to 
death, after a reign of twelve, years, according 
to Ferdusi. 

XXII. Khosruy surnamcd Parvh or Aparviz^ 
(the victorious) ascended the throne of his fafher 
Hormuz about the year of Christ b^^. His 
reign, like that of his ancestor Baharam Gour, 
afforded subject to various romances. He is 
said to have married a daughter of the Greek ^ 
emperor Maurice, but his favourite wife or mis- 
tress was Shireen. of whom a statue is said to be 
still visible in the mountain of Bisutoon, near 
which he had erected a villa for her summer re- 
sidence. The celebrated Nizami, who flourished 
in the twelvth century of our aera, has made the 
loves of Khosru aud Shireen the subject of a beau- 
tiful poem, consi^stittg of above seven thousand 
couplets. Khoru was invited by Mohammed 

to embrace the religion of Islam, and the letter 

whir' 
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which he addressed to the Persian monarch is 
- preserved by "^abari in the original Arabic. 
The words- of its superscription were '' From 
^ohammed^ tlie prophet of God^ to Khosru^ the 
son of Hormuz.^^ Offended at seeing the name 
of an obscure Arab -placed before his own, he 
tore the letter with indignation ; and Mohammed 
uttered a revengeful prediction that the Persian 
empire should be rent in like manner. A few 
years evinced that he was not, in this respect at 
least, a false prophet. His chief musician, 
Barbud^ is said to have composed thirty-one 
most fascinating airs, the names of which are re- 
corded in some manuscripts; and when Ebu 
Haukal visited Persia in the tenth century, they 
had not been forgotten^ Kosru was engaged in 
.war with the emperor Heraclius, and plundered 
Jerusalem. The gravest historians describe his 
treasures as beyond the comprehension of a mo- 
dern European reader. The fifteen thousand 
females gf exquisite beauty that graced the pri- 
vate apartments of his palaces, his nine hundred 
and sixty elephants, hi& golden throne, and hun- 
dred vaults filled with money and jewels, almost 
^ realize the splendid fictions of the Arabian 
Nights — but all those treasures could not insure 
domestic happiness. He was dethroned and 
murdered by his son Shirouiehj in the year 626 
or 628, having reigned after the death of Baha-> 
ram Chobin thirty -weight years. 

XXIIl. Shirouieh) whom our historians called 
Siroes^ made peace with the emperor lleracliui ; 
attempted the chastity of Shireen, the beautiful 
widow of his father, at whose tomb she killed 
herself; and reigned seven months, according 
to Tabari and Ferdusi. 

XXIV. Ardehhir 
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XXIV. !^r{/(?^/«'r wasan infant when.his father 
Shirouieh died, and is said by some to ha\c 
reigned live months only, by others eighteen 
months. 

XXV. Shdhriar] whom some call Shahriran 
or Sharyezadj usurped the throne. He was not, 
according to Tabari^ of the royal blood, and af- 
ter a reign of a few weeks, or as some writerts 
inform us, of two years, was assassinated, and 
succeeded by one Kesra or Kesri^ a descendant 
of Nushirvan : but we shall follow the usual ar- 
rangement, and place next, 

XXVI. Pouran Dokht^ the sister of Shi- 
rouieh, and daughter of Khosru Paryiz. She is 
called-by the Arabian historians Touran Dokht, 
and celebrated as an amiable princess ; but her 
reign of a few months was di:sturbed by domes- 
tic troubles and wars with the Mussulmans, who 
under the khalif Omar had invaded Persia. } 

XXVII. Azermi Dokht^ another daughter of 
Khosru Farvizy was placed on the throne, as one 
Chofhcndeh^ a prince of the royal blood, was 
found incapable of governing. The beauty of 
this queen so infatuated one of her chief nobles, 
that he presumed to address her in amorous lan- 
guage, for which she caused him to be assassi- 
nated ; and his son, in revenge, put her to a 
cruel fleatl^, after reigning six~months. 

XXVIII. Ferokhzttd was declared king, as a 
descendant of Khosru Fayviz, We read that 
the Persians sought every where for princes of 
the royal blood, and two or three are said to 
have filled the throne for a few days or hours j 
but all agree that 

XXIX. Yczdcjerd^ the son of Shahriar^ a son 
of Khosru Farvizy vi'«ju» the last monarch of this 

dynasty. 
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dynasty. He began to reign in the year of 
Christ 632; at which time commenced the" 
Yezdcjerdean cera^ still observed by those who 
profess the religion of Zeratusht or Zoroaster. 
The reign of Yezdejerd, although it lasted 
twenty years, is little more than a detail of bat- 
tles between the Persians and Arabs. These, 
under Saadwakas^ having defeated the army of 
Yezdejerd at Cadesia, the unfortunate monarch 
retreated from onp city to another, and, at 
length, was murdered near Meru, at the house 
of a miller, from wh6m he had sought shelter, 
in the year 652. He left, according to some 
writers, one child ; from whom, in the female 
line, descended ' the khalif Yezid, Although a 
few pett}^ chiefs maintained their religion and 
authority for many years after the death of 
Yezdqjerd^ the empire of Persia, which the sons 
of Sassan had held four hundred and thirty 
years, was transferred, by this catastrophe, to 
' the victorious Mussulmans. 



The religion of .Persia, whilst gOTerned by 
the Sassanians, was that of Zeratusht or Zoroas. 
ter ; for, although it is said that Alexander per. 
secuted the Magi, destroyed their temples, and 
burned their books, yet we cannot suppose that 
every copy of the Zend was delivered up at his 
command, or every spark of the sacred fire ex- 
tinguished. A bigoted and superstitious people 
would find means/ of preserving considerable 
vestiges of their written la\t, and of their altars, 
among- the recesses of mountains, and in ob* 
scure caverns, which their foreign conquerors, 
unacquainted with the country, could not easily 
discover. The original volumes of Zeratusht, 

which 
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which had been deposited at Istakhar, during 
the reign of Gushtasp, were found, according to 
some historians, in the time of Nushirvan ; but 
it is more probable that Ardeshir Babekan^ in 
reforming the abuses which religion had suftbred 
under the Ashkanians, established from ancient 
manuscripts and traditions the texts of several 
works ascribed to Zeratusht '^ and of these, the 
ZendavestOy now l^nown to Europeans by the 
translation of M. Anquetil da Perron^ exhibits, 
probably, the most authentic remains. The 
Koran of Moharffmed does not appear to have 
speedily superseded the Zendavesta; for we find 
that, in three or four centuries after theMussul- 
^man conquest, multitudes of Persians worship, 
ped in their fircrtemples unmolested ; and, 
although many thousands perished by various 
persecutions, their descendants are still nume- 
rous, and zealously- attached to the religion of 
their ancestors. 

According to some accounts, the PaJihm was 
spoken at the court of Nufi^irvan ; and there is 
reason to believe that it was popular in some of 
the northern provinces of Persia for many cen- 
turies after Yezdejerd : but^ according to other 
traditions, the Falifavi yielded at the court of 
Bakaram Gour to the polished Defi^ that soft 
and easy dialect, in which the translated Chro-- 
nicie of Tab art and the Skahnamek of Ferdusi 
were written, in the ninth and tenth centuries 
of our aera; and which, although vitiated by 
the affectation of successive writers, and the in. 
production of Arabic and Turkish, terms, con- 
tinues to be at this day the proper language of 
Iran. 
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THE Phoenicians, who are universally al- 
lowed to have descended from Can^ian, the 
grandson of Noah, occupied that tract of coun- 
try which is situated between the thirty-fourth 
and thirty-sixth degrees of north latitude ; being 
bounded on the north and cast by Syria, on the 
south by Judea, and on the west by the Mediter^ 
ranean. Sidon, the capital, was a maritime town 
of considerable extent, and provided with an 
excellent harbour ; Tyre, commonly called the 
daughter of Sidon, stood also upon the sea^ two 
hundred furlongs distant from the former, and 
was ornamented with man^^ magnificent build** 
ings ; of which the temples consecrated to Jupu 
ter, Hercules, and Astarte, were most worthy of 
admiration. The ot.* jr principal cities were Ara- 
dus, Tripoli,^ Byblus, Sarepti^ and Berytus. 

"Son^e vestiges of the splendor of this ancient 
land are still in existence. ' Modern travelliTS 
mention the ruins of Sidon as exhibiting many 
beautiful columns, and other fragments of mar- 
ble ; \a double column of granite, consisting of 
one entire block, eighty feet long, hais been no* 
ticed near the ruins of the metropolitan church 
at Tyre ; and a little southward of the isle of 
Aradiis are many antique curiosities. 

The Phoenicians, being the descendants of 
Noah, must originally have been instructed in 
the worship of the true God, whom they proba- 
bly addressed under the appellation of Baal, or 

Lord : 
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Lord ; hut^ having gfadually degenerated to 
the deification of deceased mortals, thej became 
immersed in idolatry and superstition. The 
principal objects of their adoration were Beel- 
samen, or the sun, whom they usually address- 
ed witlr outstretched arms ; Baal, whose altar 
was usually covered with burnt-sacrificeSj 
whilst the priests danced arolind it with the 
niost violent gesticulations, and, cut<;ing their 
flesh with knives and lancets, pretended to pro- 
phesy by inspiration ; Astarte, to whom drink- 
oflerings were poured oiit as to the " queen of 
heaven," and whose temple at Aphac exhibited 
a scene of the most abandoned lewdness ; Her- 
cules, whose rites were performed with great 
solemnity, the priests offering incense in loose 
ilovv iug garments, and the assistants being apr 
parelled in Egyptian linen ; Adonis, the fp-vour- 
ite of Venus, whose untimely death was annually 
lamented by the Phcenician women with many 
extravagant ceremonies ; and certain small sta- 
tues, called Paf«ci, which, being venerated as 
the tutelar gods of sea-faring men, were always 
carried about in the prows of the Thoeniciaa 
icssels. 

With respect to arts, sciences, and manufac- 
tures, the Phoenicians seem to have possessed a 
tetry happy genius. They were from the earliest 
pei iods addicted to philosophical exercises of the 
uiind, for IMoschus, a Sidonian, explained the 
doctrine of atoms before the Trojan war ; and 
Abomeuus of Tyre is said to have puzzled t!ie 
great Solomon by his subtle questions. The 
sciences of arithmetic and astronomy were 
t?ither invented or materially improved in this 
country^, whence tliey (lowed into Greece ; 
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and both Tyre and Siaon, in later ages, pro. 
duced many. eminent philosophers, among whom 
we may enumerate Boethus, Antipater, Diod^ 
tus, and Apollonins. Their glass, purple, and 
fine linen, were the products of their own coun- 
try and inrention ; their extraordinary skill ia 
architecture induced Solomon to request their 
^sistance in the erection of his magnificent tem- 
ple ; and their fame for taste, design, and execu- 
tion, was such, that whatever was remarkably 
elegant in vessels, trinkets, or apparel, was dis. 
tinguished, by adjacent nations, with the epithet 
of Sidonian. ' As merchants, they may be said 
to have engrossed the commerce of all the 
western Jiemisphere ; as navigators, they were 
unparalleled for experience, skill, and intrepi- 
dity ; and as planters of colonies, they used 
such astonishing exertions as almost surpass be- 
lief, When we consider that their native habita- 

. tion was little more than a slip of ground be- 
tween Mount Libanus and the sea. To the 
number of dyers established in the city of Tyre^ 
an ancient author attributes the dissoluteness of 
the place ; whence it may be perceived that ihej 

' were a rich and numerous bbdy of people, vain 
and debauched, proud and extravagant. The 
fish there sough <^fter, afforded the Tyrian pur- 
ple, and consequently tended to enrich the inha- 
bitants ; but this fish is now either lost or un- 
known to the present natives. The PbGenician 
language was a dialect of the Hebrew, like that 
of the ancient Canaanites, and their letters or 
characters bore a strict resemblance to those of 
the Samaritans. 

Phanice was divided into several small king- 
doms, as appears both from sacred and profane 
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history : far, beside the kings df Sidon and Tyre, 
jneatioued in Holy Writj the king of Byblus, 
the king of Bcryus, and other Phamician mo- 
narr.hs, are noticed by authors of established 
credit. The most considerable, however, of 
these sovereigns, whose dominions were con- 
lined within the narrow limits of one city and 
its environs, were those of Sidon, ^yre, and 
Arad : the transactions of their reigns and their 
respective successions will therefore naturally 
occupy the remainder of this history. 

Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan, is said, by 
Josephus, to have founded the city which bore 
his name ; but the actions of his life, and the 
length of liis reign, are alike unknown. Neither 
are there any authentic records concerning his 
successors; for, notwithstanding the 8idonian& 
^av. occasionally mentioned in the books of Moses, 
Joshua, artd the Judges, no particular notice is 
taken of their kings, till the prophet Jeremiah 
T> (^ adverts to an embassy stnt from the king 

_* ■ of Sidon to Zedekiah, with propositions 

" * of an alliance against N/Cbuchadnezzcr. 
J. p The next Sidonian monarch mentioned 

. * ' in history is Tetramnestus, who sent three 

hundred gallies to the assistance of 

Xerxes in his expedition against Greece ; and, 

.^u'cording to Herodotus, acted aS a chief com- 

mavider in the Persian army. 

In the reign of Tenncs, the Phoenicians, being 
exasperated by the tyrannical conduct of their 
Persian governors, entered into a confederacy 
wifh Nectanebis, king of Egypt, anij, by a 
g( neral rising, attempted the recovery of their 
aiuitMit libi'i ties. Nlctanebis, having received 
huclligencc, in the mean time, thatparius Cchus 
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was preparing to inyade his dominions, sent a 
reinforcement of four thousand Greek merce- 
naries, under the command of Mentor the Rho- 
dian, to assist the rebels ; hoping, by that m^ 
tfaod, to secure Egypt^ and keep the war at a 
distance. These auxiliaries, together witH the 
Sidonians, soon routed the gOTcrnors of Syria 
and Cilicia, who had befen sent to crush the re* 
volt, and with little difficulty chased the Per- 
sians entirely out of Phoenicc. But when Men- 
tor was apprised that the Persian monarch was 
advancing at the head of thirty thousand horse^ 
and three hundred thousand foot, for the express 
purpose of taking vengeance on the Sidonians, 
he shamefully eluded the danger, by offering 
to put Ochus in possession of Sidoa, and found 
means to lead Tenncs into the same treason. 
Accordingly, whilst the unsuspecting Sidonians 
were preparing for a vigorous defence, their 
city being amply furnished with arms and prori. 
sions, garrisoned with a body of well-disciplined 
men, and guarded by a fleet of a hundred large 
galleys, Tennes marched out with a body of 
five hundred men, and a hundri;d of the chief 
.citizens, to the enemy's camp, and delivered 
them up to Ochus, who immediately sentenced 
the citizens to death, as authors of the rebellion. 
The treachery of their king, toge&er with the 
cruelty of Ochus, struck such terror into the 
Sidoniaus, that five hundred other citizens of 
distinction, coming out with olive branches in 
their hands, threw themselves at the Persian's 
feet, and earnestly implored his mercy ; but, in- 
stead of hearkening to tjieir petition, he caused 
them to be massacred on the spot, and then 
marched, with Tcniies, toward the city, which 

was 
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was surrendered, without delay, by the perfidious 
IVlentor and his mercenaries. The Sidonians, 
having purpfjsely destroyed their fleet, to pre- 
clude the desertion of their countrymen during 
the siege, and now perceiving that the enemy 
was admitted within their walls, shut themselves 
up with th^ir wives and children, and, setting fire 
to their houses, perished ^ the number of forty 
thousand, with all their valqable etFects, Neither 
did Tennes.meet with a better fate than that of 
, his unhappy subjects ; for Ochus, perceiving he 
I could do him no farther service, and secretly de* 
' testing his trfeacEery,, commanded his throat to* 
be cut, that he might not survive the ruin pf his 
country. The threatening predictions of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zachariah,*^ respecting 
M the destruction of Sidon, being thus awfully 
accomplished, and all the other cities of Phoenice 
terrified into voluntary submission^ Ochus with- 
drew his army, in order to expedite the pur- 
posed reduction of Egypt. 

Such of the Sidonians as were at this time 
absent from their country, rebuilt the ruined 
. city on their return, and elected one Strato to 
fill the throne ; but, ever after, bore ah uncon- 
querable aversion to the Persian name. This 
'f implacable enmity induced them, a few years 
after their calamity, to submit, without repug- 
nance, to Alexander the Great, eagerly embrac- 
ing |hat opportunity of shaking off a heavy and 
^ detestable yoke. Strato seems to have objected 
* to this measure ; for Alexander is said to have 
deprived him of the orown,' because his submis- 
6ion was rathvr compuhiory than of his own 
accord. Theoponipus, speaking of this prince, 
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1^ p describes him as a licentious character, 
* * who, in order to assemble, liis fiSmalc 
subjects and have an opportunity of se- 
lecting the most beautiful for his own. pleasure, 
insfituted public sports, consisting chiefly of 
singing and dancing ; wherein such as excelled 
their companions were munificently rewarded, 
lie is said to have died a violent death ; but the 
particulars of that circumstance have not beea 
transmitted to posterity. St. Jerome relates of 
one Sirato, king of Sidon, that, having joined 
the king of Kgvpt against the Persians, and 
being in imminent danger of falling into the 
enemy's power, he determined to elude the 
dreaded calamity by an act of suicide ; but, 
fainting in the execution of his design, his wife 
snatched the sword out of his hand, and stabbed 
him to the heart, and then killed herself, with- 
out evincing the least dread or irresolution. 
This, however, cannot apply to a man wiK> was 
stripped of tlie regal dignity for adhering to the 
Persian interest. 

Sirato being deposed by the Macedonian con, 
qucror, HcphaRStion was authorized to bestow 
the Sidonian cro^n upon any individual whoir| 
he should deem worthy of so important a trust. 
Hereupon he nominated gne of the chief citizen^ 
(in whose lipuse he was then entertained) to the 
regal dignity ; but his profi'ered gift was modest- 
ly refused, the citizen affirming that he had no 
title to it, as not being of the royal family. 
Ilepha'stjon was greatly surprised at the con- 
duct of his host; but tinding him rcs61vetl to 
decline his oti'cr, he requested that he would, at 
leaitp iianMi fctfme ojae of the royal line who mi^ht 

accept 
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accept it. The disinterested citizen immediately- ' 
named Ballonymus, a man of unblemished re- 
putation, burso indigent, that he was compelled 
to maintain himself by his own labour. Upon 
the first intimation of this man's condition and 
deserts, Hephaestion dispatched a messenger to 
acquaint him with his eleTation, and to array 
him'ln the royal robes. The messenger found 
him clothed with rags, and working in a garden 
as a common labourer'.; but, on his announcing 
the unexpected change which had taken place 
in the aiiairs of government, Batlonymus ac- 
cepted the new dignity without hesitation, and 
acttjd so consistent with his new character, that 
HephjEStion received him in the city with every 
token of respect, and the populace expresse4 
their approbation of his election by loud and 
repeated acclamations. Of his subsequent ac- 
tions nothing satisfactory is related, except that 
he embraced every oppoftunity of evincing his 
gratitude and affection toward the Macedonians, 
who raised him to the throne. 
|, p Of the kings of Tyre no mention is 

lO'ifi ™^*^® *^^^ *^® ^^® ®^ Abibal, who was 
'contemporary with. David, and is sup- 
posed to have joined with the neighbouring na- 
tions against him, since the Jewish monarch 
numbers the inhabitants of Tyre with his ene- 
mies ; but with respect to the actions of this 
prince, or the length of his reign, nothing satis- 
factory can be said. 

Iliram, his son and successor, maintained an 
amicable correspondence with king David; and, 
at the request of Solomon, sent an abundance 
of materials to Jerusalem for the erection of 
the temple, together with many of his most skil- * 

ful 
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f ul artificers. lie also furnished him with buHders 
and shipwriglits, to fit out a new fleet, and com*, 
missioned his most expert pilots to conduct the 
Israelitish vessels to the land of Ophir. For 
' these, and many other acts of kindness, Solomon 
sent him annually a present of twenty thousand 
measures of wheat, and an equal quantity of 
fine oU, Dius affirms, that a mutual love of 
wisdom occasioned that warmth of friendship 
which existed between Solomon and Hiram; 
that they interchanged certain enigmas to be 
explained on condition that he whose ability 
proved inadequate to the solution should incur 
a forfeiture ; and that the latter, finding the 
quesdoti too abstruse, paid the penalty. But a 
Tyrian, called Abdemouus, resolved the riddle^ 
and proposed new questions to Solomon, upon 
the penalty of paying so 'much to Hiram, if ho 
did not give a satisfactory answer. 

During this reign the kingdom of Tyre waft 
in a very flourishing condition. Several cities 
in the eastern part were repaired and improved ; 
the capital was, by the help of a dam, joined 
with an island that contained the temple of the 
Olympian Japiter ; two magnificent structures 
were raised, one in honour of Hercules, and the 
other of Astarte ; and the temples of other gods 
were endowed to a considerable amount. The 
pacific disposition of the prince produced the 
happiest effects on a commercial people, aud^ 
after a happy reign of thirty-four years, he sank 
to the tomb, in full possession of Uie public 
esteem. 
jy p On the demise of Hiram, the crown 
101*^ devolved on his son Baleazar, and Was 
"* afterward successively worn by Abdas. 
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tartus, Astartus, Astarimus, PheJles, Ithobal, 
Badezor, and Mettinus ; but as nothing worthy 
of notice occurred during these reigns, we shall 
hasten to that of Pygmalion, which introduces 
the flight of Elisa or Dido, the celebrated 
foundress of Carthage* 

Pygmalion, having conceived an unconquer- 
able desire of converting the hnraense riches of 
his uncle and brother-in-law Sichasus to his own 
use, invited him one day to share the pleasures 
of the chace ; and, whilst their attendants were 
engaged in the pursuit of a wild boar, ran him 
through the body with a spear ; then, throwing 
him down a precipice, affirmed that he had pe- 
rished by an unfortunate fall. The king's de- 
sign, however, was frustrated by the admirable 
prudence of his sister, who, having formed the 
design of escaping from his tyranny, concealed 
her resentment under the most artful dissimula- 
tion, and requested him to furnish her with men 
and ships to convey her effects to Charta, a small 
city between Tire and Sydon, whither she pre- 
tended to retire, in order to live with her brother 
Barca. Pygmalion, looking upon this'as a lair op- 
portunity of seizing those treasures which Sichfpns 
had formerly concealed under ground,, readily 
granted her petition; but Elisa had no sooner 
embarked all her property, thaniher brother, 
and several senators, who had engaged to assist 
her in' her real design, set sail for Cyprus, 
whence they carried off a great number of 
young women, and then steered their course to 
Africa, where they landed, and laid thefounda- 
tiqn of Carthage, a city which afterward became 
so powerful, both by sea and land, as to contend 
with llQinc for the empire of the world. The 
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Tjrian monarch, seeing himself thns deluded 
by a woman 9 and the ya^t riches which he had 
^ deemed^ hir own suddenly snatched from his 
^ hands by such a cunning device, ordered a fleet 
to be fitted out with all possible expedition, in 
order to pursue the fugitives ; but the tears of 
his mother, and the threatening predictions of 
an oracle, prevented his intended revenge. The 
same Pygmalion is said to have built the city of 
Carpasia, on the isle of Cyprus ; , and to have 
ornamented the temple of Hercules, in the 
island of Gadcs, with a golden olive-tree of ex. 
quisite workmanship, the berries of which were 
of emerald, and bore a striking resembhince to 
the natural fruit. 
1^ p Elula^us, the next king of Tyre mea- 
'' ' tioned in history, was engaged in a war 
with Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, who 
ordered a fleet of sixty sail to be equipped against 
him ; but the Tyrians,-M^ith only twelve vessels^ 
dispersed this armament, and took five hundred 
prisoners. Shalmaneser then caused his army 
to block up the city ; ordering them to stop the 
aqueducts, and cut olf all the conveyances of 
water. However, the Tyrians, by digging welU 
within their city, and encouraging each other in 
their gallant resolutions, held out for the space 
of five years ; at the end of which the death of 
Shalmaneser called the Assyrian army from the 
siege. 

r T% p Ithobal the second was coirtemporarj 
.* ' with Nebuchadnezzar, and is spoken of 
in Holy Writ as a proud, arrogant, and 
assuming prince, who afiectcd a knowledge of 
all secrets, and even ranked himself among the 
gods. Such was the power of theTyriaosin 
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this reign ) that Nebuchadnezzar was employed 
thirteen years in besieging their capital. At 
length, however, he made himself master of the 
place, and, finding it almost evacuated, caused 
all the buildings to be rased to the ground. 

As it is sufficiently plain from Scripture that 
the.city of Tyre was thus completely destroyed, 
and as, on the other hand, the Phc^uician histo^ 
rians assert that Ithobal was 9ucceeded by Baar, 
and Baal by several temporary magistrates, it is 
supposed that the Tyrians retreated to an iiland 
about half a mile distant from the shore, where 
they built a new city, whilst Nebuchadnezzar 
wa» making preparations for his final assault ; 
and that, after the destruction of the old town, 
they made voluntary submissions to the Babylo- 
nian, who appointed Baal to be his viceroy, and 
afterward changed the royal dignity into that of 
temporary magistrates, called suffetes, or judges. 

On the demise of Baal, the city was succes- 
sively governed, in the new capacity, by Ecni- 
bal, Chelbes, Abbar, Mytgonus, and Gerastus ; 
but at the expiration of seven years the royal 
dignity was restored in the person of Balator. 
His "successors, however, were entirely depen- 
dent on the Assyrians for the space of seventy 
years, which being expired, they recovered their 
liberty, according to the prophecy of Isaiah, and 
rendered the Persians some important services 
in their naval expedili<^HS. 

The next remarkable occurrence in the his- 
tory of this country is the accession of Strato, 
thus related by Justin. The Tyrian slaves, 
having entered into a confederacy, massacred 
tlieir masters at midnight, espoused their mis- 
tresses, and put all others to the sword who 
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were not of their own race^ determined to elect 
a king out of their own body ; and unanimously 
agreed that he should be raised to the supreme 
dignity who, the next mornrng, should first per- 
ceive the rising siin. In the mean time, Strato's 
slave, whose fidelity had saved liis master from 
the common slaughter, received instruction to 
turn himself, at t)ie appointed time, to the v:est^ 
and keep his eyes, fixed on the top of the higJiest 
tower in the city. His. observance of this in- 
jun6;.ion excited ^he ridicule of his companions ; 
but whilst vtiiey Mere gazing with anxious ex- 
pectation toward the east, he showed them the 
lofty structures illumined with the solar rays. 
Their ridicule being now converted into admi- 
ration, they eagerly pressed him to name the 
person to whom he w^as indebted for so admira- 
ble a contrivance, which they could not possibly 
ascribe to any individual of his condition. Heat 
iirst refused to gratify their curiosity ; but, on re- 
ceiving a solemn promise of impunity for him- 
self and the person he should name, he confessed 
that the humane treatment he had received dur- 
ing his servitude, induced him to save both his 
master and his son from the generaJ massacre; 
and that his singular mode of Matching for the 
sun resulted from Strato\s direction. Upoa this 
f onfession, the slave was freely pardoned : and 
his master, being considered an object of divine 
fu,vour, w as immediately placed on the throne. 
,, P In the reign of A/elmic happened the 
0*^2 J^^morable siege of Tyre by Alexander 
the Great, in which all the arts of war 
were practised on each side with various success 
for the space of seven months. At length, 
ftovvcver, after sustaining the most dreadful ac- 
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ddents from the missile weapons, triple-forked 
hooks, massy balls of red-hot iron, and showers 
of burning sand thrown from the engines of the 
besieged ; after twice erecting a mole to connect 
the continent with the island on which the city 
stood ; and twice battering down the lofty walls, 
the Macedonian conqueror effected his design, 
and fully executed the awful sentence which God 
had pronounced by his prophets against the in- 
habitants. Eight thousand citizens were put io 
the sword, tw'o thousand were crucified, and 
near thirty thousand sold for slaves upon this 
occasion. Azclmic, with some of his relations, 
returning home from a naval expedition, took 
sanctuary in the temple of Ifercules, and ob- 
tained permission to reascend the throne ; when 
Alexander, having totally destroyed the place, 
planted a new colony in its stead, and led Jiis 
^rmy to Egypt, in quest of farther conquests. 
P ^ Arad appears to have been governed 
' ' by kings, as well as Sidon and Tyre ; but 
^' only three of them are mentioned in his- 
tory, viz. Arbal, his successor Narbal, who 
Sjrved under Xerxes in the invasion of Greece, 
and Gerostratus, who assisted Darius Codoman- 
nus ; till, hearing that his son Strato had put a 
golden crown on the head 6f, Alexander, and 
delivered up to him the ci<;ies of Aradus, Mara- 
thus, and Mariamne, he deemed it advisable to 
provide for his own safety by a voluntary sub^ 
jnission to the power of the JNiaqtidonian hero. 
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THE ancient Syrians, who were partly de- 
scended from Ham, and partly from Shem, 
the sons of Noah, occupied a fertile tract of 
country, which lay between Mount Taurus on 
the north, the Euphrates on the east, Arabia 
Deserta, Palestine, and phcenice, on the south, 
and the Mediterranean on the west, extending 
from the thirty-fourth to the thirty-eighth de- 
gree of north latitude. It appears to have been 
anciently parcelled out into scTcral petty king- 
doms ; "but in later ages it was divided into four 
principal states, viz. Zobah, Damascus, Ilamath^ 
and Geshur, each of which was governed by its 
respective kings. 

Nothing satisfactory has been recorded of the 
civil concerns of this people ; but it is certain that 
they were respectable for their learning and arts ; 
and that the spoils, tribute, and commerce, of 
surrounding nations, enabled them to rise to a 
great pitch of splendor and magnificence. Their 
government was probably monarchical from 
the earliest periods ; and their religion soon de- 
generated from that of their progenitors into 
gross idolatry.' Rimmon, an ancient idol of 
great repute, whose temple stood at Damascus, 
Adad, the representative of* Benhadad the se- 
cond, and several others of the same stamp, are 
supposed to have flourished till the cqnquest of 

♦ This prince was deified by the Syrians, under the 
name of Adad. 
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Syria by Tiglath Pilcssr, when the religion of tho 
country either underwent a change, or received 
many additions from the new inhabitants. Wiiat 
other alterations it suffered under its successive 
possessors, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 
Seleucidse^and the Romans, is now impossible to 
determine; but, in the second century of th;e 
Christian ajra, an accurate account of its rites 
and ceremonies was published by Lucian, (o 
whom wc are indebted for the lollowiug parti- 
culars. 

At Hierapolis, in the province of Cyrrhestica, 
stood a magnificent temple, dedicated to the 
great Syrian Goddess, containing many golden 
statues, a celebrated oracle, and a variety of 
sacred animals, such as oxen, horses, lions, 
bears, &c. The whole edifice, and particularly 
the roof, glittered with gold ; the donations sent 
thither from the surrounding nations composed 
a treasure of inestimable value ; and the air was 
so strongly perfumed wjth aromatic odours, that 
the garments of the worshippers retained their 
fragrancy for a considerable time. Upwards of 
three hundred priests, apparelled in white habits, 
attended the sacrifices ; consecrated orders of min- 
strels, who accompanied the solemnities with tho 
sound of various instruments ; and galli, or eu- 
nuch priests, and frantic women, performed their 
allotted parts in the celebration of public wor- 
ship.' The high-priest wore a purple garment 
and golden mitre, and was annually elected to 
the sacerdotal dignity. There were also other 
persons appointed to instruct pilgrims in the 
rules and customs of the city ; and these were 
filled masters, or instructors. 

jilji^clusiYe of the daily sacrifices^ the Syrians 
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made an extraordlfxary offering every spring ; for, 
cutting down some large trees in the court of the 
temple, they decorated them with goats, sheep, 
birds, rich vestments, and vessels of gold and 
silver, whicli^were all consumed by fire, whilst 
the priests walked rouftid them with the sacred 
images. This sacrifice was always attended 'by 
agreat concourse ot people, every one bringing 
images with him made in resemblance of those 
in the temple. Private sacrifices were appointed 
for the commencement of a pilgrimage ; and, at 
a festival called the ''Great Burning," nume. 
rous otferings were made to the gods, while the 
priests stood round the temple, some mangling 
their bodies, ^some shouting,' and some playing 
on musical instruments, whilst others sang aloud 
and prophesied. 

Twice a year, certain infatuated devotees 
climbed up to the top of high columns, and re- 
mained there seven days, being supplied with 
provisions by means of a chain which they drew 
up^at pleasure. During this space of time, they 
pretended to hold an immediate intercourse with 
the Great Goddess, and told the populace that 
these ceremonies were practised in memory of 
Deucalion's flood, ,when men fled for refuge to 
the tops of trees and mountains. At another of 
their festivals, their gods paid a visit to a certain 
lake near the temple, where sacred fishes were 
kept, and a stpnc altar, which stood in the centre, 
was continually smoking with incense. Upbn 
this occasion a most singular farce was 3ctcd, 
between the great goddess Juno and her contort 
Jupiter, he offering to go down first, and she 
exerting herself to overrule his inclination, lest 
her favourite fishes should die bcueath the effiiU 
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gence of his glory. Twice « year, also, all the 
Bihabitants of Syria went to the sea-side, and 
practised certain extraordinary ceremonies, in 
obedience to a pretended command of Deucalion ; 
then returning with vessels full of water, they 
first presented themselves before a sacred person, 
called Alectryo, whose province it. was to exa- 
mine their burdens, and afterwards emptied them 
out at a part of the temple where the priests 
showed a cleft which, according to their faith, 
swallowed up the waters at the deluge. 

Plutarch observes, that the Syrians of his time 
were an effeminate race, and remarkable for 
hiding themselves from the light of the sun in 
caves, or other subterraneous places, on the 
decease of their relatives. An effeminate dispq* 
sition is also said to be a characteristic of the 
Syrians at the present day. 

It appears extremely probable that the ancient 
Syrians .had ships on the Mediterranean as s6oa 
as any of their neighbours, and'traded ^ith the 
eastern regions upon the Euphrates at a vei;y 
early period ; fpr their country abounded with, 
valuable commodi(ies, fit for exportation; and 
they are commonly, suppose^ to have first im- 
ported the products of Persia and India into the 
western pq,rts of Asia. 

Their language, which is pretended to have 
been the mother of all the oriental dialects, be*, 
came a distinct tongue so early as the time of the 
patriarch Jacob. It was spoken not only in Sy- 
ria, but also in Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and As- 
syria I and, after the Babylonish Captivity, it 
was introduced into Palestine. Modern autliors 
observe, that the Syriac is an easy aud elegant, 
though not a very copious tougue, and has a 
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great number of Greek words, which were in-, 
corporated with it daring the reigns of the 
Seleucidae. 
■n p The only kings of Zobah noticed in 
1044 history, are Rehob, under whom the 
* petty states are supposed to have coa- 
lesced in the time of Saul ; and Iladadezer, a 
great and ambitious prince, remarkable for his 
unsuccessful wars with king David. Having lost 
one thousand chariots, seven thousand horse, 
and twenty thousand foot, in his first battle with 
the royal Israelite, he applied for succours to 
Damascus, and obtained a powerful reinforcd 
ment ; but he was again defeated, with the loss 
i)f twenty-two thousand men ; his two cities, Be- 
tah and Berothai, were pillaged by the victorioas 
enemy ; his golden shields were taken from the 
treasury, ahd his territories greatly contracted. 
At the same time, Rezon, afterward king of 
Damascus, abandoned him to his ajdverse for- 
tune, and employed the troops in pursuit of his 
own ambitious projects. Notwithstanding this 
situation of his ailairs, Hadadezer furnished the 
king of Ammon with twenty thousand men 
against Israel ; but they, with other auxiliaries, 
were put to a shameful flight by Joab, one of 
David's commanders. lie then called in all the 
petty princes from beyond the Euphrates, and 
^sembled a numerous army, in the hope of re- 
trieving his recent losses ; but all his preparations 
"^ere attended with ill success, and the war ter- 
minated in the total defeat of his forces, and tha 
destruction of his kingdom. 

The strength of Zobah being thus totally 
crushed, Rezon seized on Damascus, which he 
greeted into a kingdom, and prpved an invcte^ 
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Tate enemy to Solomon. Of his immediate suc- 
cessors, Hezion and Tabrimon^ nothing worthy 
of notice is recorded ; but on the accession of 
Benhadad, ambassadors arrived in Syria, from 
Asa, king of Judah, with proposals of an alliance 
against Baasha, king of Israel, and a war en- 
sued, in which the Israelites lost Ijon, Dan, 
Abel-beth-Maachah, Cinneroth, and the land 
of Naphtali. 

T» p ' Benhadad the second had scarcely as« 
* - ' cended the throne before he resolved to 
prosecute the war against Israel, and, 
having assembled thirty-two princes, with a 
great number of infantry, cavalry, and cha- 
rioteers, marched against Samai:ia; Here he 
summoned Ahab, the king, to acknowledge 
himself his vassal, and deliver up to him all his 
treasures, together .with his wives and children; 
To this message the pusiUanimous Israelite re- 
turned a very submissive answer ; but, on Ben. 
hadad's affirming that he should soon send some 
of his officers ta rifle the palace and city, Ahab 
and his elders refused to acquiesce, and the Sy- 
rians prepared to carry the place by assault. 
However, whilst the troops were busied in vari- 
ous employments, and Benhadad was carousing 
in his tent, 'Ahab, with a select band of one 
hundred and thirty-two young men, sallied out 
of the gates, and fell upon- the besiegers with 
such irresistible fury, that they immediately took 
to flight, without considering either the strength 
or number of their enemies. Benhadad himself 
mounted his horse, and retreated with precipita* 
tion, whilstmany of his followers were overtaken 
and cut in pieces. 

TheSyriai^ were overwhelmed with confusion 
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at this shameful disaster, and eagerly sought for 
a palliation of their disgrace, some of them pre. 
tending that their miscarriage resulted from the 
incapacity of the auxiliary kings, and others at- 
tributing it to the interference of the " gods of 
the hills," who always espoused the cause of 
Israel: Finally, they advised their monarch to 
levy another army, equal in numbers to the 
other, and to hazard a battle on even ground, 
vhere the gods of his own country would pre* 
yail. 
1^ p In compliance with this adyice, Benha- 
^j* * dad recruited his shattered forces, and 
marched to Aphek, where he encamped 
in a plain, that he might be under the protection 
of his own gods. Seven days the adverse armies 
surveyed feach other in silence ; but, at the 
expiration of that time, a battle was fought, in 
>vhich a hundred thousand Syrians ,were put to 
the sword, twenty-seven thousand were crushed 
to death by the wails of Aphek, w^hich fell on 
them as tney were retreating ; and Benhadad 
was reduced to such extremities, that his chief 
officers deemed it expedient to soften the con* 
queror's resentment, by appearing before him 
with sackcloth on their loins, and ropes about 
their necks. Al^ab, however, was so transported 
with joy, on account of his victory, that he 
called Benhadad his brother, took him into his 
chariot, and (on the Syrian's offering to restore 
all that his father had wrested from Israel) per* 
mitted him to return to his kingdom without 
paying any ransom. 

; Benhadad had no sooner regained his liberty 
than he refused to fulfil his promise relative to 
the restoration of Ramoth-Gilead 3 upon which 
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Ahab formed an alliance with Jehdshaphat, kin^ 
of Judah, and prepared to terminate the dispute 
by the sword. On the arrival of the confederate 
kings at Ramoth-Gtlead, Ahab took the pre-» 
caution to disguise himself, under the apprehen^ 
sion that his enemy would mark him out for de^ 
struction. Nor was his supposition ill founded, 
for JBenhadad had strictly commanded his thirty. 
two ca:pt^,ins9 who had the command of the cha* 
riots, to direct their arms entirely against the 
king of Israel. This order had nearly proved 
fatal to J«hoshaphat, who, being apparelled in his 
royal robes, was closely pursued, and would cer- 
tainly have perished, had not the enemy perceiv- 
ed their mistake. But Ahab's disguise could not 
avert the impending danger ; for a Syrian archer, 
having drawn his bow at a venture,' smote him 
between the joints of his armour; upon which 
he ordered his charioteer to drive him from the 
fieldr^f battle, and died the same evening. The 
conflict between the armies was sanguinary and 
obstinate ; and, when night compelled them to 
sound a retreat, each side drew off with equal 
loss and doubtful victory. 

Shortly after this engagement Benhadad- be- 
gan to practise some private treachery against 
Jehoram, king of Israel ; but, finding all his mea- 
sures disconcerted, and dreading the effects of 
Elisha's extraordinary foresight, he sent a strong 
party to Dathan, in order to seize that prophet-- 
The messengers arrived at Dathan in the night, 
and next morning were s^nitten with blindness, 
and led by £lisha into the city of Samaria, where 
their eyes were opened, that they might perqeivc 
their situation. However, instead of being made 
prisoners, they received such generous treatment 

that 
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that Benbadad, on their return, consented to put 
a stop to the ravages of war. 

The blessings of peace were however of no 
long duration ; for Benhadad led his troops; the 
third -time against Samaria, and reduced the in. 
habitants to the most pitiable extremities. But 
when he was on the point of taking it, his army 
were so terribly alarmed in the night by a noise 
like that of a, numerous host rushihg upoh them, 
that they hastily raised the siege, and left their 
camp for a spoil to the Israelites, as has been 
already *~ noticed in narrating the history of that 
people. 

Benhadad, being now considerably advanced 
in years, and dispirited by frequent misfortunes^ 
was condned by indisposition to his chamber. 
Being informed that Elisha intended to visit Da. 
masous, he desired Hazael, one of his attendants, 
to load forty camels with the choicest productions 
of the country, and hasten to consult th^ prophet 
concerning the event of his illness. Accordingly 
Hazael set out oh his journey, and acquitted him- 
self faithfully of his commission. The prophet 
readily answered respecting ]3enhadad, that his 
sickness was not dangerous, but he shonld surely 
die. Having tlius expressed himself, lie fixed 
his eyes intently upon Hazael, and burst into a 
flood of tears ; the Syrian, astonished at this 
emotion, and requesting to know the cause of it, 
was told that he should hereafter be a merciless 
persecutor of the Israelites ; that he should slay 
their young men with the sword, dash their help- 
less littlt'-unes against the stones,, rip up their 
pj*egnant womcn^ and reduce their strong holds 
to ashes. Hazael professed to be ignorant of 

* Vide vol. ii, im.?e 158. 
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the prophet's meaning^ and urged the impossi« 
bility of such outrages being committed by a per.* 
son of his condition ; but, on Elisha's assuring, 
him he should ascend the throne of Syria, he re- 
turned to his master, and, after flattering him 
with hopes of recovery, stifled him with a thick 
dot^i dipped in water. Thus terminated the 
reign of Benhadad, who in his life time embeU 
lished Damascus with many magnificent struc- 
tures, and, after his death^ was honoured with 
di?ine worship. 

Q ^ Hazael, having obtained the crown by 
' . * the murder of his benefactor, applied 
himself sedulously to the cares of govern-* 
ment, and seems to have reigned very peaceably 
till Joram, king of Israel, and Ahaziah, king of 
• Judah, provoked his resentment by a mutual at- 
tack on Ramoth Gilead. In this attempt they 
were attended with success ; but Hazael made 
himself ample amends, by invading both their 
kingdoms, and overwhelming them with the 
most dresdful calamities, according to EHsha's 
prediction. 

n p. In the commcsacement of the reign of 

' g * hi& son, Benhadad- the third, the Syrians 

' suflered three successive defeats from 

Jehoash the son of Jehoahaz, and lost all the. 

territories which they had taken from Israel 

under Benhadad. 

-n p Rezin, their last .king, entered into a 

«* ' confederacy with Pekah, king of Israel^ 
' with a design ta dethrone Aluz, king of 
Judah, and transler his crown to a man called 
Tabeal. With this intent the royal allies be* 
sieged Jerusalem, but were obliged to withdraw 
their forces. Rezin, however, marched into 
Vol. VIII. U £dom^ 
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Edom, and, haying reduced Elath'on the Red 
Sea^ planted a colony, which subsisted for a con- 
siderable time after the subversion of his kingdoih. 

, T« p In the next year Rez^n and Pekah re- 

7/11* newed hostilities against Ahaz/and,har. 

^ ^ng invaded his territories in three parts 

at once, enriched themselves with considerable 

plunder: but.Ahaz, having purchased the as- 

sistatice of Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, was 

' soon revenged on his Syrian enemy ; for Tiglath 
Pileser immediately entered Damascus at the 
head of a formidable army; slew Rezin with the 
sword ; and carried away all his subjects into 
eaptivity: thus fulfilling the sared prediction, 
^^ The kingdom shall cease from Damascus, and 
the remnant of Syria, t will send a fire into 
the house of Hazael which shall devour the pa- 
laces of Benhadad. 1 will cut off him that hold- 
eth the sceptre from the house of £de|i ; and 
the peo{^e of Syria shall go into captivity, saith 
the Lord." 

Of the kings of Hamath but little can be said 
either with respect to their establishment or con- 
tinuance. Toi, their first king noticed by his- 
tprians, was engaged in an unequal war with 
liadadezer of Zobah, the foundation of which 
seems to have been his refusal to submit to the 
power of that ambitious prince. On the defeat 
of Hadadczer by king David, Toi sent a costly 
present, consisting of golden, silver, and brasen 
vessels, to the conqueror, to congratulate him on 
his successes, and tender his voluntary allegiance. 
His successor seems to have lived on terras of the 
amity with the Israelites till the foundation of 
kingdom of Damascus. From that time Ua* 
ma& was subject to the kings of Damascus ; and, 

though 
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though it probably reyWed a little when the 
Damascenes were carried into captivity, it was 
eTentually inToIved in a similar fate : the Ha« 
mathites being afterward conquered and trans- 
planted hf Sennacherib and Esar Haddon, kinp 
of Assyria. 

The kings of Geshur were but petty princes, 
more considerable for the alliance which David 
made with their family than for their extent of 
territory.^ They are supposed to have been one 
of the royal families which, 2l\ a very early pe« 
riod, divided the whole country of Syria among-- 
them, but none of their names are recorded ex. 
cept Ammihud and his son Talmai, the latter 
of whom gave his daughter Maacha in marriage 
to king David, and sheltered her son Absalom 
three years when he fled hb country for the 
murder of his brother Ammon. It appears that 
the inhabitants of Geshur bore the Damascene 
yoke till the invasion of the Assyrians, and that 
they were afterward transplanted^ by the con* 
querors, into other countries. 
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SELEUCUS, the founder of the Syro-Mace. 
donian* empire, appears to have been em- 
ployed from his earliest youth in the serrice of 
Alexander the Great. Ho acquired such repa- 
tation, by his prudence and brayery, in the 
army, that, on the death of his benefactor, he 
was placed at the head of the cayalry of the 
allies ; and thence raised to the government of 
Babyl6n. 

The same spirit of ambition which caused the 
other captains of Alexander to grasp at the ho- 
nours of royalty in their respective allotments, 
induced Seleucus to betray his trust,,and conceive 
the design of erecting a new monarchy. Ac- 
cordingly, having Abandoned his province on ac- 
count of a misunderstanding with Antigonus, he 
took refuge with Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, 
and engaged him, together vdth Lysimachus and 
Cassander, in a league against the object of his 
resentment. Antigonus, being apprised of this 
treaty, made formidable preparations for war, 
and soon reduced the provinces of Syria and 
Phoenicia ; but the defeat of his son Demetrius, 
at Gaza, brought them again into the hands of 
Ptolemy, and enabled him io assist Seleucus 
with an army :)¥hich soon put him in possession 
of the city and fortress of Babylon. Upon the 
first intelligence of this event, Nicanor, governor 
of Media, marched against Seleucus' at the 
head of ten thousand foot and seven thousand 

* Under this empire Sjrria was divided into three parts, 
viz. Syria Proper, Code Syriii, or the Hollow Syria, and 
Syria Palestina. 
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horse ; but his army being surprised by nighty 
in a disadyantageous post, he was compelled to 
seek his own safety by a precipitate flighty while 
such of his soldiers as escaped the slaughter ro-^ 
luntarily enlisted under the banners of Seleucus^ 
and enabled him to pursue his conquests. 

Antigonus, alarmed at these proceedings, sent 
Demetrius with a. powerful army to pxpel his 
enemy from Babylon, which he was accordingly 
compelled to abandon ; but the acts bf rapine and 
Violence committed by the soldiery soon roused 
the resentment of the inhabitants, and induced 
them to assbt Seleucus in the recovery of their city* 
n p . Haying driven out the adverse troops, 
J^a' recovered the castle, and firmly esta- 
blished his authority among the Babylo« 
nians, Seleucus led his victorious adherents to 
I^edia, Persia, Bactria, and Hyrcania, subjecting 
to his new empire these and all the other pro- 
Tinces, formerly conquered by Alexander, on 
this side the Indus. Antigonus and Demetrius 
having in the mean time assumed the regal title, 
he followed their example, and caused himself 
to be proclaimed ^^ king of Babylon and Media." 
Soon afterward he projected the invasion of In- 
dia, and actually crossed the ri?er Indus ; but 
the necessity of forming a new alliance against 
Antigonus induced him to renounce his preten- 
sions, and conclude a treaty of peace with San- 
drocottus, the Indian prince. 
•p p On his return from this expedition he 
«' * made himself master of the Upper Syria, 
and founded the city of Antioch, whic)i 
soon became the metropolis of the East. He also 
built, in the same country, ^Seleucia, Apamea^ 
Laodicea, and some other cities of less note. 
The battle of Ipsus having terminated the UC# 
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of Antigonns, and almpst annihilated the power 
of Ills 6on^ the confederate princes began to con-* 
ceive a jealousy for each other*s authority ; and 
Lysimachus entered itito a^eparate alliance with 
Ptolemy ; espousing the princess Arsinoe, and 
marrying his son Agathocles to one of her sisters. 
Selencus, being highly incensed at this conduct, 
immediately proposed to marry Stratonice, the 
daughter of Demetrius by Phila. As the affairs 
of Demetrius was then at a yery low ebb, he 
joyfully embraced the proposal, and conyeyed 
his daughter, with the few yessels he had remain* 
ing, to Syria. In his passage he made a descent 
on Cilicia, upon which Plistarchus, who had re- 
ceived the government from the four kings at a 
general partition of territories, hastened to Se- 
leucus with complaints of Demetrius's conduct. 
The accused, however, contrived to bias Seleu- 
cus in his favour; and, after spending several 
days in nuptual rejoicings at the maritime town 
of Orassus, completed the reduction of Cilicia: 
to which he soon annexed the whole island of 
Cyprus, and the important cities of Tyre and 
Sidon, in Phoenice. He was soon afterward,^ 
iioweyer, deprived by the confederate princes of 
the best part of his dominions. 

About this timeSeleucus undertook the build- 
ing of a new city, on the western bank of the 
Tigris, which he called after his own name 
Scleucia, and distinguished with many privileges 
above all other cities of the East. This city soon 
became extremely populous and wealthy ; for the 
country near Babylon being inundated by the 
t)reakiDgdown the banks of the Euphrates, most 
of the inhabitants removed to Seleucia. Many 
other cities were also founded by Seiencus, of 
whicb sixteen were called Antioch; from 
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brother Antiochus ; nine Seleucia, from his own 
name ; six Loadicea, from his mother Loadicc ; 
three Apamea, from Apama his first Wife ; and 
one Stratonicea, from his last wife Stratonice. 

Whilst Seleucus was thus employed, Deme. 
trius collected a powerful fleet and army, for the 
purpose of recoTeriiig his father's dominions in 
Asia; but Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lysimachus, 
having renewed their ancient alliance, and pre- 
Tailed on Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, to join the 
same confederacy against him, the war terminat. 
ed in his utter ruin and captivity. 
o p Shortly after the decease of Demetrius 
QQ4 * and Ptolemy Soter 5 some unfortunate dis- 
sentions arose between Arsinoe, the wife 
of Lysimachus, and her sister Lysandra, who 
had been united to Agat^ocles« Each of the 
sisters exprted themselves to form a powerful 
party against the death of Lysimachus, till at 
length Arsinoe prevailed on the old king to put 
Agathoeles to death ; and Lysandra, together 
with her children and her brother, Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, fled for refuge to the court of Seleucus. 

As Seleucus and Lysimachus were each up. 
wards of seventy years old, and the only remain* 
ing captains of Alexander, they were expected 
to have closed the scene of life in that strict 
friendship which had subsisted so long between 
them. However, the injuries of Lysander, the 
complaints of Ceraunus, and the persuasions of 
many of Lysimachus's chief officers, who had 
abandoned their posts in revenge for the murder 
of Agathoeles, prevailed on Seleucus to take the 
field against his old ally : but before he embark., 
ed in so important .an undertaking, he made a 
sacrifice to parental tenderness, which it would ^ 
be unpardonable to omit. 
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Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, fell'VioIeDtl/ 
in loye with the beautiful Stratonice; but, not 
daring to avow his passion, he silently languished 
under it for some time, and at length he was re. 
duced to s6 weak a state that scarcely any hopes 
were entertained of his life. A Grreek physi- 
cian, pamed Erasistratus, soon surmised the 
nature of his distemper, and with great dexte- 
rity possessed himself of the fatal secret. Here- 
upon (perceiving that Antiochus could not pos- 
sibly live unless some method were devised for 
the gratification of hi^ desires) he presented him- 
self before Seleucus, and told him that the prince 
was incurable, being unfortunately enamoured 
of a lady whom he could never-ob tain. The king, 
surprised at this declaration, demanded the rea- 
son why his son could not possess the object of 
his ungovernable passion? ^^ Because," replied 
the physician, '' she is my wife, and I cannot pos- 
sibly yield her to the embraces of another." 
■ — "HoV!" said the agitated monarch, *''wiU 
Erasistratus refuse to part with his wife, to pre- 
serve the life of my beloved son ? Is this the 
friendship you profess toward me?"-r-" Nay 
then," rejoined the Greek, " apply the case to 
yourself, whilst I propose this simple question : if 
Antiochus were thus desperately smitten with the 
charms of Stratonice, would you take the counsel 
which you give me,xand deprive yourself of that 
amiable woman for the restoration of your son? 
No, certainly ; and if you, who are a. parent, and 
possess all imaginable affection for yoyr offspring, 
would refuse to make so great a sacrifice on such 
an occasion, how can you expeqt so uncommon 
an exertion from me ?" This appeal struck for. 
cibiy bn the heart of Seleucus, who, bursting into 
tears, and grasping the physician's iumd^ eik 
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claimed, " Oh I may the gods put my son's 
safety on that issne, as I am not only willing to 
resign Stratonico, but my empire also, for his re. 
covery!" The physician's scheme being thus 
crowned with success, an explanation took place ; 
the beautiful Stratonice was persuaded to bestow 
her hanfl on Antiochus : and Seleucus generously 
presented the enraptured bridegoom with the 
aoyereignty of Upper Asia. 

Shortly after this transaction Seleucus march- 
ed^ at the head of a numerous army, into Asia 
Minor, where he received the submissions of 
most of the governors belonging to Lysimachus, 
and made himself master of the important city 
of Sardis. 

Alarmed at the capture of a town where he 
had deposited his principal treasures, and dread- 
ing the progress of so formidable an enemy, 
Lysimac^us advanced, by rapid marches, to the 
Hellespont, and, having crossed over into Asia, 
drew up his troops again t Seleucus, at Curope* 
dion in Phrygia. The conflict proved extreme- 
ly obstinate, aiid the victory was a long time 
doubtful, but, at length, the valiant Lysima- 
chu^ was slain; his affrighted soldiers retreated 
before the enemy ; and Seleucus was left in pos- 
session of all their baggage* From this im- 
portant victory Seleucus, who was now the only 
survivor of all Alexander^ captains, received 
the appellation of Nicator, or conqueror, *by 
which he is commonly distinguished from other 
princes of the same name, who were afterward 
invested with the Syrian diadem. However, he 
did not long enjoy his triumph, for as he was 
marching into Macedon, with a design to spend 
the remainder of his days in his native country, 
he was treacherously murdered by Ptolemy Ce- 
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raunas, whose unparalleled wickedness, cradty, 
and ingratitude, have been already noticed in 
the history* of Egypt. — Such was the castas* 
trophe of a potentate M^ho distinguished himself 
above all his contemporaries by an extraordinary 
love of justice, a taste for polite literature, an 
enchanting suavity of manners, and a pecnliar 
regard for religion. 

Antiochus, having burnt his father's body 
with extraordinary pomp on the coast of Seleu- 
cia, and erected a magnificent chapel to his me- 
mory, took possession of the empire. The com- 
mencement of his reign was marked by his re« 
nunciation of the crown of Macedon in favor 
of Antigonus; and a successful expedidon 
against the Gauls, who had long harassed the 
Asiatic provinces with predatory incursions. 
The exertions of Antiochus upon this occasion 
procured him the surname of Soter or Saviour* 
Q Q Elated by his victory over the Gauls, 
' - Antiochus projected the invasion of Per- 
gamus, and actually led his forces thither 
In full confidence of obtaining a throne which 
was left vacant by the death of Philetaerus. HU 
expectations, however, proved to be ill founded ; 
for Eumenes, the nephew of the deceased prince, 
met him, near Sardis, with a formidable army, 
and compelled hin^ to retire with considerable 
loss. On his return to. Antioch the king sen* 
tenced one of his sons to de^th for having fo« 
men ted a spirit of rebellion during his absence: 
and at the same time nominated his other son, An« 
tiochus, tp succeed him on the throne of Syria. 
Shortly after this arrangement the king paid the 
debt of nature, in the nineteenth-year of his reign. 
Antiochus Theps had no sooner assumed the 

* Seevol. lipase 23s. 
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reins of government than he engaged in a war 
with Ptolemy Phila'Jk?iphus, king of Egypt, on 
account of a misunderstanding which had sub- 
sisted between the families during the reign of 
Antiochus Soter. But as historians are silent 
upon the subject, it is probable that the suc- 
cesses of this war on either side were not very 
considerable. 
n p ^ Hostilities of a much n^ore alarming 

' * nature broke out in the eastern provinces 
of the lempire, and threatened' Antiochus 
with the most serious misfortunes. Arsaces, a 
valiant Parthian, being roused to fury by the 
unmanly behaviour of Agathocles, governor of 
Parthia and the adjacent countries, excited a 
revolt, and assembled a very powerful body of 
partisans, which eventually enabled him to 
found a new and formidable empire. About 
the same time Theodotus, governor of Bactria, 
threw off his allegiance, and assumed the ho- 
nours of royalty ; whilst Antiochus vainly/ at- 
tempted to crush these dangerous rebellions, . • 
and, after a hard struggle, was compelled to 
make peace with the king of Egypt upon very 
disadvantageous terms. 

Some time af terthe termination of the Egyptian 
war Antiochus was poisoned by his wifeLaodice, 
whom he had divorced, but afterward received 
into favour. This woman, having administered 
the deleterious potion to her unsuspecting con- 
sort, caused him to be privately removed, and 
placed a person on the royal couch, who, by 
personating the dying monarch, prevailed on the 
Syrian nobles to acknowl^ge Seleucus Calliui- 
cus, the son of Laodice, as their lawful sovereign, 
though the crown belonged to a male infant of 

queen ^ 
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queen Berenice. This infamous contrivance 
happening to prove successful, the death of An- 
tiochus was made public, atra Callinicus ascend- 
ed the .throne without opposition* 

The treacherous Laodice not thinking herself 
secure M^hile Berenice and her son were aliye^ 
concerted measures with Seleucus for their de- 
^struction; but Berenice, discovering their inten- 
tion, eluded the danger for some time^ by re- 
tiring, with her son, to a strong fortress at 
I>aphne. Exasperated at the discoyery of his 
nefarious design, Callinicus resolved to use open 
force; and accordingly ordered his army to 
besiege her asylum. This measure roused the 
indignation of all the Asiatic cities, who imme- 
diately entered into a confederacy, and raised a 
strong body of troops for the unfortunate 
queen's relief. Ptolemy Euergetes also hasten- 
ed to succour his persecuted sister at he- head of 
a numerous army. But both Berenice and her. 
son, with all their Egyptian attendants, wereia* 
humanly massacred before their friends could 
come to their rescue. Ptolemy, however, re- 
venged the inhuman mnrder, which he could 
not prevent: for he had the good foKune to 
seize J^aodice, whom he condemned to death, 
and made liimsclf master of a considerable part 
of Syria' and Cilicia, with the whole tract of 
coiintry beyond the Euphrates as far as Babylon 
and the river Tigris. But the progress of his 
arms was at length arrcJsted by a domestic re- 
belljon, which obliged him to hasten back into 
Egypt. 

Upon the first intelligence that Ptolemy had 
returned to his own kingdom, Seleucus Calli- 
nicus prepared a formidable fleet, and set sail, 

for 



for the purpose of reducing the Revolted cities ; 
but he had no sooner adranced iifto the open 
. sea than a dreadful storm arose, which utterly 
destroyed his armament — the king and a few at. 
tendants being the only persons who escaped the 
general wreck. By an extraordinary caprice of 
fortune, however, this accident contributed to 
the re-establishmcnt of his afliairs ; for the Astatic 
Cities, . thinking that he had been sufficientJy 
chastised for his cruelty toward the ill-fated 
Berenice, changed their former hatred into com* 
passion, and voluntarily submitted to his au- 
thority. 

Thus, unexpectedly, restored to the greatest 
part of his dominions, Scleucas resolved to rc« 
cover the rest, and accordingly raised a nume* 
lous army for that purpose ; but, after expe* 
riencing a disgraceful overthrow, he was com- 
pellcHi to make a truce with the Egyptian for 
tea years. 

No sooner had Ptolemy withdrawn his victo- 
rious forces, than Seleucus found himself en- 
gaged in a war with his own brother, Antiochus 
Heirax, whom he had otfended by refusing to 
remunerate his late services with the sovereignty 
of Asia Minor. After an unsuccessful attempt 
' to crush the rebellion, the king led his forces 
against Antiochus, and an engagement ensued, 
in which the former was defeated with great 
slaughter, and narrowly escaped captivity. The 
victor was also exposed to imminent danger; for, 
on a false report that Seleucus was slain in the 
•batde^ the Gaulish troops plotted the death of 
Antiochus also, who was consequently obliged 
to redeem his life at the expence of all his trea« 
sures. 

V0JL.VIIL X The^ 
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The hope of profiting by these divisions in. 
duced Eumenes, king of Pergamus, to lead all 
his forces against the Syrian empire in the west, 
while Theodotus and Arsaces acted a similar 
part in the east. Meanwhile the war raged with 
unabating fury between the two brothers, till, at 
length, after a dreadful effusion of blood, and 
many obstinate conflicts, Antiochus was totally 
defeated, and compelled to take refuge in an 
enemy's land, where he was murdered by a 
band of robbers. 

' Seleuciis haying thus terminated a sangoinay 
war, and applied himself for some time to iie 
re-establishment c(f his domestic concerns, de- 
termined on the reduction of the eastern pro- 
vinces which had lately revolted; bat his at- 
tempt was' frustrated, and his army compelied 
to retire with dishonour. However, he impra- 
dently undertook a second expedition, wUch 
proved still more unfortunate than the former ; 
for he was taken prisoner by Arsaces, and de- 
tained in captivity for the space of four y^ais, 
at the expiration of which time his death was 
occasioned by a fall from his horse in the twenty- 
first year of his reign. 

^ p * Seleucus, the eldest son of the decease! 
• ^1^ ' prince, now siTtfceeded to the Tacant 
throne, and assumed the surname of Ce- 
raunus, or the Thunderer — an appellation ill 
suited to his mental baseness and debility. After 
a contemptible reign of three years, he was 
jpoisoncd by two of his chief officers, and, at the 
instigation of his brother Achaeus, the crown 
was placed on the head of his son Antiochus, 
who was afterwards honoured with the surname 
of Great. 

- Antiocbiii} 
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Antiochus was scarcely settled on the thtone 
of his ancestors, before Alexander and Molo,' 
two of his generals, whom he had entrusted 
with the governjneilt of Pei^sia and Media, re-, 
▼olted from their allegiance, and endea?oared to 
establish themselves, with unlimited power, uk 
their respective districts. Upon the first n^wti 
of this detection Zeno and Theodotus were sent 
into the £ast, at the head of a numerous army ; 
but the rebels oveirthrew them in a pitched 
battle, and compelled ihem to retreat mrith con^ 
siderable loss. A second detachment was theif 
• sent, under the command of Xenaetas, but, as 
this man was totally unfit for so important a 
service, and had, in fact, nothing to recommend 
him but the friendship of a corrupt minister, he 
was cut off, together with all his men ; and the 
rebels immediately took possession of Babylonin 
and Mesopotamia. 

Antiochus, having in the mean time been 
disappointed in an attempt upon Ccele Syria, re« 
solved to nlarch in person against the revolted 
provinces. Accordingly, suitable preparations 
were made ; the royal army passed the Tigris ; 
Molo was overtaken near the njioun tains of ApoU 
Ionia ; and an engagement ensued, which proved 
fatal to the insurgents. Molo, having killed 
himself to avoid captivity, was fixed on a cross, 
on one of the highest mountains in Media ; and 
Alexander, hearing of his brother's defeat, first 
murdered his mother, wife, and children, and 
then dispatched himself, to elude the vengeance 
of the conqueror. 
_ P The affairs of the East being naw hap- 
* ^' pily re-established, and Hermias, the 

^^ * la^e Qoinister, having reo^eived the just re^ 
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ward of his treachery and corruption, Antiochns 
bestowed his prdvinces on persons of approved 
fidelity ; and began to prepare for two other 
dangerous enterprises, which still remained on 
his hands — one against^Ptolemy, for the recovery 
ef Coele^Syria, and the other against his uncle 
Achseus, who had usurped the sorereignty of 
Asia Minor. 

After calling a council to deliberate on the 
most prudent measures at this important crisis, 
the king resolved to head his forces against 
Ptolemy, before he engaged Achseus. Ac- 
cordingly the campaign was opened with the 
siege of Seleucia, which was carried by assault ; 
Ptolemais and Tyre were taken by the treachery 
of Theodotus ; several small towns voluntarily 
opened their gates, and the garrison of Damas- 
cus were overcome by stratagem. The mari- 
time city of Dura, in the vicinage of Mount 
Carmel, was next invested ; but, the fortifica- 
tions proving too strong for the assailants, An- 
tiochus agreed to a truce of four months, and 
put his army into winter-quarters. 

After some unsuccessful overtures for peace, 
the truce expired, and both parties prepared 
again to take the field. Nicolaus, the i£toIian, 
who was appointed commander in chief of the 
Egyptian forces, marched from Gaza, Ithe place 
of rendezvous, to Libanns, and seized on all the 
passes between that chain of mountains and the 
sea. Antiochus, on the other hand, made very 
formidable preparations for his projected inva- 
sion, and was crowned with abundant sacceas. 
Having receivW the submissions of several cities 
which he had occasion to pass, he advanced 
by ra)[>id marches toward Nicokus^ wbo^ after 
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aa obstinate resistance, was compelled to retire 
to Sidon, whither he was followed by the £gyp« 
tian fleet, whilst Antft>chtts reduced the chief . 
cities of Galilee ; crossed the Jordan ; and made 
himsdif master of many important places ill 
Jadea* 

•n Q Early in the following spring, the hos. 

^1^ ' tile armies again took the field — that of 
ihie Syrians under the banner of Antio- 
chus, and that of the Egyptians udder the com* 
mand of Ptolemy. When they came within 
sight of each other, encampments were formed 
near Raphia, a city lying between Ga^a^ and 
Rhinocorura ; and many skirmishes took place 
between the foraging parties of both nations. 
Here also Theodotus, under cover of a dark 
night, boldly entered the Egyptian camp, and 
penetrated to the royal tent, in hopes of termi- 
nating the war by Ptolemy's, death ; but, the 
king happening that night to sleep in another 
tent, the j£toliaii killed his first physician, mis. 
taking him for Ptolemy ; wounded two other 
persons ; and, amidst the confusion which this 
attempt occasioned, retired safely to his own 
camp. 

At length both kings resolred to come to a 
decisire engagement, and ti battle was fought 
with uncommon gallantry and resolution ; but, 
after a vigorous resistance, the Syrian army 
was broken and put to flight : and Antiochus, 
having narrowly escaped with his own life, 
deemed it advisable to send an embassy to the 
king of Egypt with proposals of peace.' rtolemy 
might, at this juncture, have conquered the 
whole of his opponent's territories ; but as he 
preferred the pleasures of voluptuousness to the 

X 3 hard. 
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hard-earned laurels of martial reputation,* ht 
agreed to a truce for one year ; and, before the 
expiration of that time, concluded a peace. 

Antioehus, being at length delbrered from 
his Egyptian enemy, concluded a league mik 
Attains, king of Pergamus, and marched against 
Achaeus, who defended himself, in the city of 
'8ardis, for upwards of a year^ against two 
powerful armies. However, he was at length 
delivered up by the treachery of some CretaDi, 
and expiated * bis crime by death. 

The execution of Achaeus having put an end 
to the war of Asia, Antiochus returned with his 
,army to Antioch, and began to make prepara- 
tion for tlie reduction of the Eastern provinces 
which had shaken off the Syrian yoke. Ac- 
cordingly he marched into Media and Parthia, 
where he obtained such important advantages, 
that Arsaces, the founder of the Parthian em* 
pire, consented to purchase peace on the terms of 
assisting him against the other provinces ; an al- 
' liance was formed between the royal families of 
Syria and Bactria ; a former league of amity 
was renewed with the king of India ; and An- 
tiochus, having settled the affairs of Arachosia, 
Drangiana, and Carmania, returned, after au 
absence of seven years, to his capital, with a re. 
putation that began to be formidable not only 
to the powers of Asia, but also to those of 
Europe. 



* When Antioebtis s8Wthe|:reaf,TNitimfortimale 
to whom he owed his crown, loaded with chains as a < 
men oialefactor, he was greatly agi tared, and burst ioto a 
llodd of tears ; bat reasons of state prevailing over coid- 
passion, he passed the sentence of decapitation oo tbe 
object of hii pity tbe saoie morning. 

ShorUy 
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. Shortly after his return, Antiochus, hearing 
of Ptolemy Philopator's death, Centered into an 
alliance with Philip of Macedon for the purpose 
of depriviiig the young king^ Epiphanes, of his 
dominions. With this design An tioch us inarched 
into Coele-Syria and Palestine, and, in less than 
two campaigns, reduced all those provinces with 
their cities and dependencies. In the mean time 
the Roman senate, at the request of the Egyp- 
tians, took on them the tuition of Epiphanes, 
and immediately enjoined Philip and Anti- 
oehus to withdraw their forces from the newly^ 
conquered proTinces, under pain of the hea- 
viest displeasure and hostilities. M. Emilius 
Lepidus, having delivered his embassy to the 
royal confederates, repaired to the court of 
Egypt, and left the^ management of the public 
aflairs in the hands of Aridtomenes, an old 
experienced minister, who acquitted himself in 
this new charge with equal fidelity and pra*i 
dence. 

Aristomenes, finding it indispensably necessary 
to pro-vide against the expected invasion, pru- 
dently recruited his army with the best troops 
he could raise ; and, taking advantage of Antio* 
chus^s absence, sent Scopas, an ^Etoiian, with a 
numerous body of forces, into Palestine and 
•Cccle-Syri^* This expedition proved so success- 
ful, that all Judea was reduced with the utmost 
facility ; several cities in Ca?le-Syria were re* 
covjcred ; )Eind the victor returned to Alexandria 
loaded with plunder.^ But no sooner did Antio-. 
chu^ appear at the head of his troops than the 
scene was entirely changed, for Scopas, who 
-returned to oppose his progress, was defeated 
with ikcadf ul ^slaiighter ; Betania, Samariai 

Gadera, 
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Gadera, Abila, and other places of importaabe, 
were successively reduced ;' and the citizens of 
Jerusalem, delivecing up their keys, welcomed 
the conqueror with' loud and xepeated acclama« 
tions. 

Having thns effected the conquest of Code- 
Syria and Palestine/ Antiochus sent ambassadors 
to Alexander with proposals of a marriage be* 
tween his daughter Cleopatra and Epiphanes, 
to be consummated 9A soon as they were both of 
age. This proposal, joined with the promise of 
gi?ing up the conquered proTipces by way of 
dowry with the young princess, was^ ratified 
without hesitation ; and the king of Syria was 
now left to pursue his designs upon Asda Minor 
without molestation. 

Early in the following ^ring the king sent 
his two sons, Mithridates and Arduas, with his 
land-forces, to Sardis, ordering them to wait at 
that city for his arrival, while himself set sail 
with a fleet sufficiently powerful to strike terror 
into all the coasts of the Mediterranean. As be 
coasted along Cilicia, Pamphylia, Caria, and 
Lycia, many of the maritime cities eluded bis 
vengeance by vpluntary submissions; Corace* 
Slum, which alone refused to admit his troops, 
was taken by assault ; and the important city of 
Ephesus was soon annexed to his former coiu 
quests. . . 

Several of the Greek cities in Asia, which hai 
hitherto enjoyed the incomparable blessings of 
liberty, were greatly alarmed at these pro* 
ceedings, and, rightly surmising that Antiochus 
designed to reduce them all to the abject coa- 
dition they were in under his ancefstors, they ap- 
plied to Rome for succour and prbtection against 

their 
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then powerful enemy. The senate readily ac- 
ceded to their request of checking his rapid pro-* 
grcss, and immediately dispatched ambassadors to 
him ; but^ previously to their arrival, Antiochus 
iiad quitted Athens, and iseized on the Thracian 
Chersonesus, whilst two detachments* were em. 
ployed at the sieges of Smyrna and Lampsacus. 

Whilst Antiochus was busied in rebuilding tlie 
city of Lysimachia, which had been founded by 
Xysimachus on the isthmus leading to the Thra- 
cian Chersoncsus, but which had -be^n lately de. 
^royed by the Thracians, the Roman ambassa- 
dors .arrived in Thrace, with deputies from the 
Greek cities in Asia, and exerted all- their elo- 
queucei to dissuade the king from settling* in 
Kurope. Antiochus received them with every 
m^rk of respect, and entertained them with 
.princely hospitality : but at the' first conference* 
tliey were mutually disgusted with each other. 
The Romans, asi>uming those imperious airs 
which strongly marked their character, asserted 
that their repubKc was dissatisfied with the 
king^s conduct ever since he had crossed the 
Hellespont ; they peremptorily demanded the 
restitution of all the provinces recently wrested 
from the Egyptian prince ; and insisted upon 
jthe evacuation of those places which had been 
usurped from Philip, since the Romans claimed 
the disposal of them by right of conquest. 
^' What!" said h. Cornelius, " shall Rome 
have sustained an expensive war with Philip, 
and Antiochus reap the profits of it? W^e 
might possible have connived at your conquests 
in Asia; but those you are come to make in 

♦ Seleucus designed to maVc Lysimachia the capital of 
a new kingdom. 
; . Europe 
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£urope we will never suffer ; nor can we iNip* 
pose them less than a declaration of war against 
the Roman people and senate." 

Antiochus, exasperated at this freedom, re- 
plied in a haughty tone, ^^ I have long observed 
that Rome is very watchful of mj steps, but en- 
tirely regardless of her own. Know ^en, proud 
Romany, that you have no more right to ex- 
amine or to inige of my conduct in Asia, tiuui 
I to controul you in your undertakings in Italy* 
As to the king of Egypt, he is my frigid, and 
will soon become my son-in-law ; we can there- 
fore settle our differences between ourselves; and 
with respect to the Thracian cities which I have 
recently taken from king Philip, I must inform 
you that the Chersonesus was never a part of his 
dominions : Nicator, my great grand«-father, 
took it from Lysimachus, whom he ranquished 
In Phrygia : and, though Ptolemy and Philip 
divided Thrace betweeii them, while my prede- 
cessor was busy elsewhere, I have an indisputable 
right to recover what they nnjnstly invaded.'* 
To this speech the Romans made no reply, but 
called in the ambassadors from Smjrma and 
Lampsacus, who delivered their sentiments with 
such freedom, that Antiochus haughtily observ. 
ed, the Romans were not to be his judges i and 
the assembly broke up in great disorder* 

In the mean time, a report being circulated that 
the king of Egypt was dead, the interesting news 
was xbrought to Antiochus, who immediatelj 
committed the care of Lysimachia to his son 
Scleucus, and hastened on board his fleet, to 
take possession of a diadem which he now re» 
garded as his own. |lowever, his ezpeditioa 
M as only productive of vexation, for, on his ar» 
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riral at Lycia, the report was contradicted ; and 
a Tiolent storm, which arose as he steered toward 
the island of Cyprus, destroyed many of his 
finest vessels. 
•n r £arly in the ensuing spring, Hannibal 
-* * placed himself under the protection of 
Antiochus, and fixed his resolution of 
making war upon the Romans. The king, 
however, in order to gain time, and discover the 
true intentions of the senate, sent an embassy to 
Rome, while he secretly continued his prepara- 
tions. At the same time, resolving to strengthen 
himself by new alliances, he married his daughter, 
.Cleopatra, to the king of Egypt, according to 
the afore-mentioned agreement, and bestowed 
the hand of his second daughter, Antiochis, upon 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. 

The king's ambassadors returning with an un. 
satisfactory answer, and a new embassy being 
sent to Antiochus without effect, the Syrians re. 
solved to declare war, and the Romans began 
to take suitable measures for the prevention of 
those evils which threatened them both in 
Greece and Asia.^ Accordingly Antiochus 
caused a fl($et to be equipped with all possible 
expedition, and set sail for the Thracian Cher, 
soncsus, where he fortified Lysimachia^ Sestus^ 
Abydus, and some other cities in that neigh- 
bourhood, to prevent the Romans from crossing 
the Hellespont. On his receiving intelligence^ 
however, that the Roman fleet had appeared otf 
Delos, he ^returned to Ephesus, and called a 
council of war, in which it was resolved that 
Polyxenidas, the Syriah admiral, should sail in 

« The iEtolians had now renounced the friendship of 
Rome, and invited Autiochus into Greece. 

search 
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scaxch of the enemy, and hazard an engage 
jnent. This resolution was iinmediateiy adop^ 
cd. Both fleets advanced in line of battie^ and ^ 
conftict ensued, which was sustained for a con- 
siderable time with equal resolution ; but, 
Euitkenes, kin^ of Pergamus, having attacked 
Polyxenidas with unparalleled fury, the Syrians 
were at length thrown into disorder, and utterly 
defeated, thirty of their vessels being captured, 
and ten sunk in the engagement. LiiTnis, the 
Roman admiral, pursued Polyxenidas as far as t 
Kphesus ; but, finding that he would not ven. 
ture again to sea, he dismissed the auxiliaries, 
and returned to the port of Cans, in Mysia, 
where he drew his ships ashore for the winter, 
after having secured the place with a ditch and 
rampart. 

Next year the Romans gave the command of 
their land-forces to C. Cornelius Scipio, and ap- 
pointed L. Emilius Rhegilius to carry on the 
war by sea. The famous Scipio Africanus 
served under his brother, to the unspeakable joy 
of the Romans, who were much delighted with 
the expectation of seeing Scipio and Hannibal 
once more enter the lists. 

Whilst the two brothers were advancing, by 
rapid marches, toward the Hellespont, and 
Livius, being joined by the Rhodian lleet, was 
employed 'at the siege of Abydos, Polyxenidas 
put to sea ; and, by apiece of treachery, destroyed 
Pausistratus, the Rhodian commander, with the 
greatest part of his vessels. This misfortune 
compelled Livius to raise the siege, and hasten 
to the defence of the ships which he had left in 
the harbour of Canae. He, soon after, made a 
descent on the maritime town of Phocxa; antf 
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insdltod the Syrian fleet in the harbour of 
Ephesus ; but being repulsed on both occasions, 
he sailed to Samos, and there resigned his com- 
mand to Emilius Rhegillus. 

During these transactions Antiochus marched 
into the kingdom of Pergamus, and laid close 
siege to the capital ; but the arriyal of the Ro- 
man fleet frustrated his intentions, and compelled 
him to retire to Sardis. About the same time, 
a Phoenician fleet, under the command of 
Hannibal, was entirely defeated by the Rho- 
dians, near the maritime city of Sida in Pam- 
phylia. 

Notwithstanding these repeated disasters, the 
king placed a ^flrm depeudance on his navy, 
and accordingly ordered Poly xenidas to venture 
another engagement with the Romans, while 
the land-forces marched against Colophon, one 
of the most considerable cities of Ionia. By 
investing Colophon, Antiochus expected to draw 
the enemy's fleet out of the port of Samos, and 
thus give his admiral an opportunity of attack^ 
ing it ; but, though the result proved answera- 
ble to his expectation, his hopes of victory 
were soon annihilated ; for, the Syrian arma- 
ment being thrown into disorder by the Are* 
ships of the Rhodians, Poly xenidas was entirely 
defeated, >vith the loss of forty-two large vessels 
and thirteen gallies.' 

Upon the news of this defeat, Antiochus was 
so violently agitated, that, forgetful of his usual 
prudence, he hastily withdrew his forces from 
Lysimachia, aiid the other cities of the Helles- 
pont, to prevent their falling into the enemy's 
hands ; though Lysimachia alone might have 
stopped the progress of the consular army for a 
Vod., VHl. Y considerable 
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considerable time. Then, perceiving that he 
had acted diametrically- opposite to his own in. 
teres t, he exclaimed, ^^ I^now not what god 
has infatuated me. firery thing happens- con. 
trary to my expectation. Heaven persecutes 
me : and what can I infer from all this, bnt 
that my ruin approaches ?" Being much de. 
jected by these reflections, he raised the siege 
of Colophon, and retired to the court of his 
son-in-law Ariarathes. 

Meanwhile the Roman troops, having arriyed 
fttthe Chersonesus, marched against Lysimachia 
in battle array, not doubting but they should 
mdet with a rigorous resistance. But, to their 
great astonishment, they found that the Syrians 
had evacuated it, and that the city of Abydos, 
on the opposite shore, was also imprudently de- 
sei'ted. Hereupon they crossed the Hellespont 
in good order, and formed an encampment on 
the Asiatic shore, whilst the consul paid a visit 
to Troy, and offered sacrifice to Minerva, the 
tutelar goddess of the citadel. 

Antiochus, hearing of the enemy's progress, 
was seized with new terror, and resolved to sue 
for peace. Accordingly he sent an embassy to 
the Romans, offering to restore without ransom 
the son of Scipio Africanus, who had been 
taken in the course of the war by a Syrian 
galley ; to deliver up the cities of Lampsacas 
and Smyrna ; to evacuate such places in Ionia 
and MoliSj as the senate had demanded ; and 
to defray half the expence which Rome had 
been at in bringing the war into Asia. These 
proposals, however, were rejected ; and the 
king was consequently obliged to make fresh 
preparations for opposing the enemy. 

Whiltt 
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Whilst the Sjrriaii forces were assembled near 
Thyatira, in Lydia, and the Romans encamped 
in the yicinage of filoea, Scipio Africanus, fall. 
ing sick, was remoTed to the adjacent city ; whi* 
ther Antiochus generously sent the youth whose 
liberty had been recently offered in the propo* 
sals for peace. Scipio was much affected with 
this instance of generosity in an enemy; and, 
after repeatedly embracing his beloved son, he 
charged the messenger to return his most hearty 
thanks to Antiochus, and tell him, that he 
could not at present shew his gratitude other* 
wise than by advising the Syrians to avoid an 
engagemtint till he was sufficiently recovered to 
come to the camp. However, before he wag 
able to quit Elcea, the consul appointed C. Do. 
mitius. to be lieutenant in his stead, and marched 
against Antiochus, who now quitted the plains 
of Thyatira, and formed a new encampment near 
Magnesia, on the other side the river Hermus* 

Although the superiority of the king's forces 
might have naturally induced him to hazard a 
battle, his respect for the advice of Scipio pre* 
vailed over every other consideration, and he 
accordingly endeavoured to elude an attcck in 
his new post, by enclosing the camp with a deep 
ditch, a double row of palisades, and other for. 
tifications. But the Roman"^ were so violently 
exasperated against him for declining an engage, 
ment, that they soon resolved to force his in- 
trenchments : a determination which roused the 
Syrian's resentment, and induced him to prepare 
for a decisive battle. 

The Roman army consisted of four legions,* 

• Each of these legions contained Bve thousand five 
lumdred men* 

Y 2 partly 
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partly Romans, and partly Latins ; and of seven 
thousand auxiliaries, sent by the kings of Mace- 
don and Pergamus. The Romans were posted 
in the centre, _and the Latins in the two wings ; 
the left of which was defended by the steep 
banks of the ri^er, and the right wa^ covered 
with the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, a small 
body of cavalry, and some.light-armed Cretans 
and Traliians. Sixteen elephants were placed 
behind the army, to act as a corps-de-reserve ; 
and two thousand of the auxiliaries were ap. 
pointed to guard the camp during the action. 
As for the Syrian army (says our author), all 
the nations of the East seemed to be assembled 
to support the cause of Antiochus. The whole 
force amounted to seventy thousand foot, and 
above twelve thousand horse, together with a 
great number of elephants, armed chariots, <kc. : 
but its principal strength consisted in a phalanx 
or fifteen thousand infantry, armed like the 
Macedonians. The engagement commenced 
with a motion of the armed chariots, which 
Antiochus ordered to advance, and cut their 
way through the enemy's lines ; but £amenes 
assaulted them with such dreadful showers pf 
darts, stones, and other missile weapons, that 
the charioteers were disordered, and the wound- 
ed horses, falling back upon the Arabians, pro* 
duced the utmost confusion. The Roman ca- 
Talry, perceiving this advantage^ advanced fu« 
riously against the Syrians, and bore down all 
before them ; while Domitius led his legionaries 
against the phalanx, and overturned it by means 
of the elephants which had been posted there 
for it& defence. Antiochus, in the mean time, 
charged the left wing of the enemy, »t the head 

of 
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of all hU auxiliaries, with such Tigour, that the 
Romans began to retreat precipitately tonrard 
their camp ; bnt on their suddenly resuming cou- 
rage4o renew the attack, and the right wing pre^.* 
paring to join them, the king hastily quitted the 
field, and the whole Syrian army took to flight ; 
'M^hile £umenes pursued them at the head of the 
cavalry, and the Romans, forcing the intrench* 
ments, possessed themselves of an immense 
booty . Fifty thousand foot and four thousand 
horse-soldiers are said to have fallen on the 
side of Antiochus in this battle and pursuit, and 
fifteen hundred were taken prisoners ; whereas, 
the Romans lost but thrbe hundred foot, and 
twenty-five horse. From this victory the consul 
assumed the surname of Asiaticus, though his 
exertions were greatly inferior to those of £u^ 
menes, king of Pergamus, and his brother |A.t« 
talus. 

Whilst the cities of Thyatira, Magnesia, 
Trallis, and Ephesus, with many other places 
of great importance, made their voluntary sub- 
mission to the conqueror, Antiochus resolved 
to sue for peac^; and, accordingly ,^ sent am« 
bassadors to Sardis for that purpose. On their 
arrival a council was summoned, and, after some 
warm debates, Scipio Africanus, in the name of 
all his colleagues, 'addressed them thus : ^^ We 
are sensible that our late victory is entirely 
owing to the gods, and therefore sh^l treat the 
vanquished with moderation, dlemanding little 
more than we- did on our -first entering Asia. 
The king of Syria shall obtain a peace, on con* 
dition that he resigns his pretensions to Europe, 
confines hi^ authority to Asia beyond Mount 
Taurus^ '4nd pays us fifteen thoussmd Euboio 
^ Y 3 talent* 
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talents for the expenccs of the war ; five hun- 
dred down, two thousand fire hundred when 
the senate shall ratify the articles, and one thou- 
sand every year for twelve years successively. 
We also insist upon his paying the sum he owes 
to king Eumenes, and expect him to deliver up m 
Hannibal the Carthaginian, Thoas the ibltolian, 
and all the other individuals who have been the ' 
authors of our divisions. And, l^tly, we de- 
mand that he shall give us Antiochus, his 
youngest son, apd nineteen other persons, whom 
we shall chuse, as hostages for his sincerity." As 
the aifairs of Syria were now in the utmost 
, confusion,' and Antiochus was sensible of his 
inability to resist a victorious army, these hami- 
llating terms were accepted, and the peace vras 
soon after ratified by consent of the senate. . 

The unhappy Antiochus did not long survive 
this reverse of fortune ; for, whilst he wa$ mak« ^ 
ing a progress through the eastern provinces, in I 
order to levy the tiibute which they owed him, 
he imprudently riflexd a temple of Jupiter i3elus, 
and fell a sacrifice to the fury of thie fncensed 
populace, in the thirty-seventh year of his relgn^ 
and the fifty-second of his age. He is highly | 
commended by ancient historians for his huma- 
nity, clemency, and munificence ; and the pru- 
dence of his conduct was attended with brilliant | 
success till the fiftieth year of his age, but after 
that perio^ he gradually declined in political 
importance ; till, at length, the ignominious 
peace with Rome totally obscured the glory of 
his former expeditions. 
T^ Q Seleucus, surnamed Soter, ascended 
187* ^^^ throne upon the death of his father, 
and retained the regal dignity upward'i 

of 
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of eleven years ; but he made a very poor figure 
on account of the miserable state to which the 
Syrian empire had recently been reduced, and 
the exorbitant sum which he was compelled to 
pay every year to the Roman republic. He 
commissioned Hcliodorus to plunder theiemple 
of Jerusalem, as we have related in the History* 
of the Jews ; but was soon punished for his sa- 
crilegious attempt by the very hand he had em- 
ployed irt it: for, while the young prince, De- 
metrius, set out for Rome, in order to procure 
thfe liberty of Antiochus, Heliodorus poisoned 
the king, and placed the diadem on his own 
head. ' " 

Antiochus, brother of Seleucus, being in- 
formed of these particulars, applied to Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, and to Attains, that mo- 
narch's brother, who readily espoused his cause, 
and drove out the usurper. On f his accession 
to the crown, he assumed the name of Ephl- 
phanes, or the Illustrious ; but, according to the 
concurring testimonies of Polybius, Phylarcl^us, 
Livy, and Diodorus Siculus, that title was never 
worse applied, for his conduct was rather suit- 
abje to a 'wretched lunatic than a sovereign 
prince. He frequently used to ramble about the 
streets of Antioch, attended only by two or threa 
domesticsj and spent whole days in the shops of 
goldsmiths and engravers, disputi!ig with them 
about the mysteries of their trade, which he 
ridiculously aifectcd to understand as well as 

♦ Vide vol. il. page 192. 

+ Antiochns did not ascend the ^/one either by ri^ht 
.of birth, or by the election of the people ; but merely by 
the assistance of Eiuiicncs and A^falus, whom he giiined 
by Ilatteriiig speeches and siii^t prouiiscs. 

thcy« 
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they. Whenever he heard that anj yoang raket 
were assembled on a party of pleasure, he 
hastened to join their wanton frolics, without 
any regard to decency or reputation. Sometimes 
he walked abroad in a Roman gown, with a 
garland of roses on his head, and carried stones 
under his garments, for the purpose of pelting 
. dny one who presumed to follow him. He also 
took great pleasure in going into the public 
baths, where he exposed himself by his indeli- 
cate and absurd behaTiour ; and^ upon all occa- 
sions, acted with such glaring impropriety, that 
his subjects gave him the Epithet of £pimaiieS| 
jQT the Madman* 

In the commencement of this reign, a war 
broke out between Syria and Egypt, on account 
of the provinces of * Coele-Syria and Palestine, 
In the first engagement the Egyptians were 
completely routed, and in the next campaign 
Antiochus l^ed his army into the very centre of 
their country, where he made himself master of 
Memphis, and many other places of importance^ 
together with the person of Ptolemy. About 
the same .time also he reduced the city of Jeru« 
salem, and prophaned the temple. 
n ^ The Alexandrians, seeing their king 
.Ig'in the hands of Antiochus, placed his 
, youngest brother on the throne, giving 
him the name of Euergetcs, which was after* 
ward (changed into that of Physcon. On his 
accessfbn, Cineas and Cumanus were appointed 
liis chief ininiiiters, and to them was committed 

* These prorfncet were now demanded by the govern- 
ment of Bgypt, thouf^h they had been conquered by Aii« 
tiochus tbe Great, and descended to his mocessors. 

tlie 
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the cam of restori4jg the kingdom to its form®*^ 
flourishing condition. 

Antiochus^ reccivuig intelligence of these pro- • 
cecdings, returned a third time into Egypt^ upon 
the specious pretence of restoring Ptolemy l*hi- 
lometor, but in reality to usurp the crown for 
himself. Having, therefore, defeated the Alex- 
andrians in a sea-fight near Pelusium, he ad- 
y^^ced, at the head of a powerful army, toward^ 
me metropolis. The young king, alarmed at 
the approach of so formidable an enemy, imme- 
diately summoned a council, in which it was ^ 
^.greed that ambassadors should be dispatched 
with proposals of peace; but, thbugh Antio- 
^hus received the envoys very kindly, and gare 
them a magnificent entertainment, he referred 
their proposals to a future treaty, and hastened 
to form the siege of Alexandria. . 

Thus disappointed, and reduced to the utmost 
extremity, Ptolemy Euergetes, and Cl^patra, 
his sister, sent an embassy to Rome, representing 
iheir distressed situation, and humbly entreating 
the protection of that powerful republic. Ac- 
cordingly the ambassadors presented themselves 
before the senate in mourning habits, and plead- 
ed, their cause so pathetically, that the Conscript 
Fathers readily acceded to their request, and , 
resplved to send an embassy to Egypt to termi- 
nate the war.. Caius Popilius Loenas, Caius De- 
cimus, and Caius H6stiUus, were the persons 
appointed for this important negociation ; and 
their instructions were, to order the contending 
parties to* suspend all hostilities, on pain of for- 
feiting the friendship of the Romans. 

In the mean time ambassadors arrived in 
Egypt from Rhodes, and went to the camp of 

' yAntiochus, 
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Antiochns, where they used their uf^nost endear 
TOurs to effect a reconciliation ; but the Syrian 
monarch, suddenly interrupting their harangue, 
declared there was no occasion for long speeches 
on the subject ; that the crown of Egypt be- 
longed to Philometor, the elder brother, with 
whom he had contracted a strict friendship; 
and that if Ptolemy were restored to his rights, 
the war would be terminated at once. How. 
erer, this declaration was very opposite to his 
real intentions, for whilst he affected a friendly 
zeal for the welfare of Philometor, he deter- 
mined to keep up a spirit of animo;iity between 
the brothers, and engage them in a war against 
each other ; which, as it would infallibly exhaust 
the kingdom, would give him an opportunity of 
overpowering both, and seizing the object of 
his ambition. 

Wi^ this view he raised the siege of Alexan* 
dria, and marched to Memphis, where he put 
Ptolemy in posssession of the whole kingdom, 
except relasium, whicb he craftily retained in 
his oWn hands, that he might enter Egypt with, 
out any difficulty when his schemes should be 
completely ripe for execution. 

On the departure of Antiochus to his own 
dominions, Philometor was roused from his le- 
thargy, and, clearly perceiving the intention of 
his uncle, sent to Euergetes, proposing a cordial 
pacification, as the only method of averting the 
impending dangef. Euergetes readily consented 
to share the crown with his brother, and Egypt 
was restored to its former tranquillity. 

Whilst the Egyptian princes were employed 
in preparing for the defence of their kingdom, 
and hiring auxiliaries, Antiochus threw off the 

mask. 
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inask^ and openly avowed his intention of an- 
nexing' Egypt to the crown of Syria. Accord- 
ingly, he assembled a powerful army, and 
marched to Rhinocolura, whilst his ilcet was 
commissioned to secure the island of Cyprus. 
On his arrival at Rhinocolura, he received an 
embassy from Philometor, who expressed the 
most grateful acknowledgments for his recent 
assistance, and earnestly conjured him not to 
destroy the work of his own hands. Biit An- 
tiochus dismissed the envoys with a haughty 
answer, and continued his progress through the 
country till he arrived at the village of Eleusina, 
within four miles of Alexandria. Here, how- . 
ever, his career was arrested, and his ambitious 
hope rendered abortive ; for the Roman ambas- 
sadors address^ him in such spirited language, 
and insisted so peremptorily on his instantly 
obeying or rejecting the decree of their senate, 
that he was compelled to renounce all his pre- 
tensions, and withdraw his, hitherto victorious, 
army* 

On his return from this unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, he Vented his fury upon the unoffending 
icity of Jerusalem ; btlt the desolations he caused 
in Palestine, and the sanguinary war which he 
carried on against the Jews, have been already 
noticed in their proper place. Whilst a Syriant 
army, consisting of sixty thousand men, were 
sent to complete the abolition of the Jewish 
law, and the extirpation of its few valiant de«- 
fenders, Antiochus caused certain games to be 
exhibited at Daphne, in imitation of the Ro- 
mans, and -exposed himself by a .thousand ab- 
surd potions to the contempt of his subjects. 

Aridi-. 
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n p . A ridiculous decree, which passed about 
* ' this time, commanding all the nations 
subject to Syria to renounce their reli- 
gion, and conform to that of tlie Greeks, occa^ 
sioned the immediate revolt of Persia and Ar. 
menia. To terminate these evils, Antiochns 
divided his army into two parts, leaving one of 
them with Lysias to reduce the Jews, and march, 
ing in person with the other into Armenia, 
where he defeated Artaxias, the king, and took 
him prisoner. From Armenia he advanced 
into Persia, to enforce the payment of the yearly 
tribute ; but, on his attempting to plunder a 
temple at Elymais, the' inhabitants of the city 
and the adjacent villages unanimously took up 
arms, and repulsed him with the greatest igno- 
miny. Overwhelmed with confusion at this dis- 
grace, he retired to Ecbatan, where he received 
intelligence that his generals, Timothseus and 
Nicanor, were defeated in Judea. This informa- 
tion augmented his rage, and a fresh message, 
importing that Lysias had been overthrown, 
that the Jews had demolished" the heathen sta- 
tues, and restored their ancient worship, exaspe- 
rated him so violently, that he immediately de- 
termined to go in person to Jerusalem, and ex- 
tirpate the whole Jewish nation. This barba- 
rous design, however, was frustrated by the in- 
terference of Divine Providence, for the proud 
boaster was suddenly seized with a dreadful 
distemper, that compelled him to halt at a place 
called Tabie, on the couHnes of Babylonia. 
Here he su tiered the most acute torments from 
the vermin which bred iu his body, and a stench 
which rendered him Insupportable both to his 

attendaut^ 
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attendants and himself; while the uneasiness ^f 
his f&ind induced him to imagine that spectres 
and evil g^nii were constantly reproaching 
him with his past enormities. In this deplor- 
able condition he. languished for some time, 
and then expired in acute agonies, after an 
unhappy reign of eleven years and a few 
months. 

On the demise of this monarch, Philip, his 
chief favourite, hastened to Antioch, to assume 
the regency and the tutelage of the young prince, 
according to his deceased master's desire ; but, 
on his arrival, he found these employments 
usurped by Lj^sias, who had formed a powerful 
party, and placed Antiochus on the throne, giv« 

} in^ him the name of Antiochus Eupator. Philip 
wa^ conscious of his inability to resist so power- 
ful a rival, and therefore retired to the court of 
Egypt, in quest of assistance. Here he was 
disappointed in his expectations by the divisions 
which had again broke out between the Ptole- 
mies ; but, on his advancing toward the £ast, 
he assembled a formidable army of Medes and 
Persians ; and, taking adTantage of the king's 

s. i^bsence on his expedition against Judea, he 
seized Antioch, the capital of the empire, and 
assumed the reins of government. Lysias, how« 
eTer, speedily returned; retook the metropolis; 

' and, after defeating Philip in a pitched battle, 
caused him to be put to death. 

Meanwhile Demetrius,, the son of Seleucus 
Philopator, who had remained sis a hostage at 
Rome ever since his master's death, applied to 
the senate for liberty, and reminded them of his 
indubitable title to the crown of Syria. The 
most equitable among them readily acknow^^ 
Vol. VIII. Z * lodged 
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ledged*'the propriety of his demand, apd tnrged 
the injustice of holding him in captivity at so 
critical a conjuncture 2 but the majority silenced 
all scruples upon principles of state policy, and 
determined to regain him still at Rome ; urging, 
that such a king as Demetriuis, who was of an 
aspiring genius and extraordinary abilities, 
might eyentuaily become a powerful foe to the 
republic ; whereas a child, inyeMted with the 
royal title, would, in all probability, court their 
alliance and protection. This mode of reason- 
ing induced the senate to declare Antiochns a 
ward, of their republic, and. guardians wcreac* 
tually sent to assume the goyemment of his do- 
minions, under pretence of assisting him with 
their counsel during his minority.' 

On the arrival of the Roman envoys in Syria, 
Lysias resolved to frustrate their intentions; 
but, deeming' it imprudent to resist them openly, 
be had re<^ourse to dissimulation, and pretended 
to acquiesce in the will of the senate, whilst he 
engaged an Afrieaa to assassinate Octavius, the 
bead of the embassy. An opportunity soon 
offered for the execution of this design ; for 
Octavius, having advanced to Laodicea, a marA 
time city between Tripolis and Antioch, caused 
all the Syrian vessels wiiich he found there to 
be burnt, and, the elephants to be ham-strung^ 
in compliance with the unreasonable orders of 
bis republic — an act of audacity, which imme- 
diately excited a tumult, and afforded the assas- 
sin a plausible pretence for acquitting himself of 
his commission. To xUude the ^vil consequencr» 
of this attempt, and to -remove all suspicion 
from himself, Lysias caused the murdered Ro- 
Biau to be buried with extraordinary magnii- 

ceBce, 
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cence, and dispatched ambassadors to assure the 
senate that .neither he nor Antiochus had any 
concern in the assassination.: but the Romans 
sent back his ambassadors without any answer^ 
referring the whole to a future investigation. 

Demetrius^ 'supposing that the minds of the 
Romans would be now alienated from Eupator, 
oa account of the murder of Octavius, resolved 
to address the senate a second time on the sub« 
ject of his return into Syria ; bdt first asked the 
advice of Polybius^ the historian, who was then 
a prisoner at Rome, and was justly deemed one 
of the best politicians of his age. Poly bins entire- 
ly disapproved of his plan, and advised him to 
eifect his escape, without incurring the danger of 
a refusal from the senate, which had already 
acted inconsistent with the dictates of honour and 
justice : but this advice was set aside by the 
.more timorous suggestion of a Syrian noble* 
roan ; and Demetrius presented himself before the 
senate, joining entreaties to all the motives of 
mutual interest which might have induced them 
to aceede to his request. However, they persisted 
obstinately in their resolution. Demetrius^ there- 
fore^ deemed/it advisable to adopt the advice of 
Polybius, and) accordingly, effected his escape 
with such secrecy^ that the senate had no suspi- 
cion of his intention till the sixth day after his 
departure. 

On. his arrival at Lycia, he wtote a very po- 
lite letter to the senate, affirming that his chief 
design-.in quitting Rome was to revenge the 
death of Octavius, and promising to treat £u- 
pator with that respect which he considered due 
to a ward of the Roman republic. These asser- 
tions had but little weight with the senate, e^ery 

Z 2 ona 
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one supposing that Demetrius, on his'acc.essioil 
to the crown, would proTide for his own secu- 
rity by the death of his yoting competitor; 
but, as it must indisputably tarnish the glory of 
Rome to oppose, by fol*ce of arms, the settle* 
ment of a lawful prince on the throne of his 
ancestors^ they contented themseltes with send- 
ing three ambassadors into Syria, to watch the 
steps of the royal fugitive, and observe the effect 
of his return. 

Demetrius having, in the mean time, spread 
abroad a report that he ^as sent by the Romans 
to take possession of his hereditary kingdom, was 
proclaimed king in the city of Tripolis, and re« 
ceived the voluntary submissions of the cities 
and fortresses, without bei|ig compelled to strike 
a blow. Both officers and soldiers flocked to 
his standard ; the nobles rejoiced in the restora- 
tion of their lawful prince ; the citizens of An- 
tioch threw open their gates, and invited him to 
tiie palace of his ancestors ; and all ranks of 
people throughout the kingdom acknowledged 
him cheerfully as their sovereign. -Lysias and 
Enpator strove in tain to secure their personal 
fiafety ; they were betrayed by their own sol- 
diets, and delivered up to Demetrius, who caused 
them both to be put to death. ' 

•D p Demetrius had no sooner established 
- ' * himself on the throne, than he redressed 
the grievances of the Babylonians, by pu- 
nishing with exemplary rigour the two tyran- 
nical governors, whom Antiochus Epiphauei 
had placed over their province. This deliver- 
ance was so acceptable to the Babylonians, that 
they immediately gave their king the name of 
Soter, or Saviour^ which he bore ever afterward. 

Soon 
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Soon after this transaction, he renewed the "Vfar 
against Judea^ which had been carried on for 
many years by his predecessors ; but his forces 
seem to have been withdrawn, in consequence of 
some letters sent from the Roman senate on b*e* 
half of the persecuted Jews. 

Haying effected a complete reconciliation 
with Rome, and prevailed on the senate to give 
him the title of king, Demetrius gave himself 
up entirely to ease and luxury ; and, shutting 
himself up in a strong castle near Antioch, 
abandoned all care of public business. This 
reprehensible conduct gave great uneasiness to 
the populace, and a conspiracy was soonformed, 
HI order to drive him from th^ throne.* Holo- 
phernes, who had been recently set up as a 
pretender to the crown of Cappadocia, entered 
into this plot against his benefactor,, supposing 
that the Syrians would bestow their sceptre on 
him ; but the conspiracy being discovered, Ho« 
lophernes was sentenced to close confinement. 

Demetrius perceiviing that the kings of Cap« 
padocia, Pergamus, and Egypt, were the authors 
of the tiewly-discovered plot, rightly surmised 
that,, in case of any accident to himself, his son's 
succession might be set aside, unless approved 
by the senate, and therefore resolved to send 
him to Rome. Accordingly, the young prince 
se(/ out, with a retinue suitable to his quality ; 
but the Romans received him so coldly, that hiil 
governors were highly incensed, and imme«* 
diately carried him back to Syria. 



• Thi 8 project was contrived by Ptolemy, king of Egypt; 
Attalus, king uf Fcrgamus, and Ariurathes, king of Cap* 
padocia. 
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Whilst the senate were enHamed with anger 
. Ht the abrupt departure of the prince and his 
tutors, Heraclides arriyed at Rome with lifto. 
dice, the daughter of Antiochus Epiphanes, aniT 
a young man named Balas, who had been * in. 
structed to personate the son of Epiphanes, and 
under that title to claim the Syrian diadem. 
•These persons were graciously received by the 
Senate, and, though the whole city of Rome 
was convinced of the imposture, a decree was 
passed in favour of the two pretenders. Justin 
observes, that Balas had at this time assumed 
the name of Alexander, whence he is commonly 
mentioned by historians as Alexander Balas. 

Thiis countenanced by the Conscript Fathers, 
and supplied with powerful succours from Egypt, 
Pergamus, and Cappadocia, Alexander advanced 
with all possible expedition towards Ptolemais, 
and soon made himself roaster of that important 
place. The alarm caused by these proceedings 
brought Demetrius into the field, at the head of 
a formidable army ; but, though he proved vie* 
torious in the first engagement, he soon perceived 
himself to be in imminent danger; and, after 
sending his two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus, 
to the city of Cnidus, in Caria, he was defeated 
and slain by his competitor's troops^ in the twelfth 
year of his reign. 

Alexander having, by this victory, possessed 
himself of the Syrian empire, espoused Cleopatra, 
the daughter of Ptolemy, and devoted the whole 
of his time to banquet ting and voluptuousness, 
while the affairs of the state were entrusted to 
the management of a cruel and tyrannical miai* 

* The particulars of this war will appear in the.History 
of Cappadocia* 
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«ter, named Ammonius, who inhumanly mas* 
sacred all those of the blood royal who fell into 
his hands, and put every other individual to 
death whom he imagined capable of exciting 
finy popular disturbances. 

The general discontent which resulted from 
this conduct induced Demetrius, the eldest of 
the deceased king's sons, to attempt the recovery 
of his inheritance. Accordingly, having hired 
fiome companies of Cretans, he quitted Cnidus, 
where he had been educated, and sailed for Ci- 
licia, which voluntarily surrendered to his au- 
thority. This defection alarmed Alexander, who 
hastily assepibled his forces, and committed the 
government of A ntioch to Ileirax and Diodotus, 
intending to march in person against the rebels ; 
but, upon receiving intelligence that ApoHonius, 
governor of Ccele-Syria and Phopnice, had de- 
clared for Demetrius, he began to distrust the 
fidelity of the Syrians, and called in his father, 
in-law to. his assistance. 

The king of Egypt readily accepted the invi- 
tation of Alexander, and advanced to his relief 
at the head of a powerful army ; but, finding 
that a design was formed against his omxi life, 
and that Ammonius was entrust^ with the exe. 
Cution of the detestable treachery, he resolved to 
turn his arms against the prince whom he came 
to defend, and accordingly sent an efhbassy to 
Pemetrius, offering him his daughter (Alexan- 
dcr's wife) in marriage, and promising to seat 
him on the thvqne of Syria. Demetrius cheer- 
fully embraced these proposals, and was immc« 
diately honoured With the hand of Cleopatr^. 

When the news of this event arrived at An- 
tioch^ the inhabitants of tl^atcity seized the op- 

poftuuity 
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portnnity of reTenging themselves upon the iy<- 
rannicai Ammonius, and accordingly murdered 
him as he was attempting to make iiis escape in 
a female's habit. They were also much inclined 
to shake off the yoke of Aleimnder ; but the re- 
collection of the many evils they had suffered 
under Demetrius Soter, caused them to dread the 
accession of his son. At length, however, they 
entered into a confederacy against the usurper^ 
and opened their ga,tes to Ptolemy, otTering to 
place the Syrian diadem on his head ; but that 
prince, having convened a general assembly, 
publicly declared that he could not ascend the 
throne without committing an act of flagrant in- 
justice, since he must, in that case, exclude a 
person to whom it belonged by right of inherit* 
ance, and whose amiable qualities promised a 
mild and felicitous reign. He then generously 
offered to assist the new sovereign with his ad- 
vice ; promised to be guarantee for the propriety 
of his conduct, and spoke with such disinterested 
friendship, that the prejudices of the Antiochiaas 
gradually subsided, and Demetrius was pro* 
claimed king of Syria. 

Meanwhile, Alexander Balas, having assem- 
bled a numerous army in Cilicia, hastened to 
his metropolis, in order to crush the revolt; but 
his troops, after an obstinate conflict, were to* 
tally liefeatpd, and he was himself compelled to 
seek for safety in a precipita,te flight. How* 
ever, his ill fortune followed him even in his re- 
treat ; for, on his arrival in Arabia, he was trca- 
clierously assassina,.ted by one Zabdiel, a noble- 
man of that country, with whom he sought an 
asylum. 

Ttoldmy did not long enjoy the fruits of tbii 

victory; 
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victory ; for his horse having thrown him in 
the iieid of battle, he was desperately wounded 
by Alexander's forces, and must inevitably have 
been killed oA the spot, if his own guards had 
not hastened to his re'^cue. He lay senseless 
four days, and on the fifth seemed to recover ; 
bnt, at the sight of Alexander's head, which 
Zabdiel sent him, he abandoned himself to such 
transports of joy as soon put a period to his life. 
Demetrius, having firmly, established himself 
in the kingdom of his ancestors, and assiMncd 
the name of Nicator, or the Conqueror^ impru- 
dently left the whole care of the government to 
Lasthenes, a man of a severe and imperious dis« 
position, who soon alienated the minds oi the Sy- 
f rians from their new king, by a series of cruel- 
ties and vile oppressions. At length, Diodotus, 
afterward called Tryphon, entertained thoughts 
of seizing the crown, and prevailed on Zabdiel 
to put Antiochus, the son of Alexander Balas, 
into his hands, that he might make use of that 
prince's pretensions till he had deposed Deme- 
trius, and completed such designs as should be 
found necessary for his own aggrandisement. 

Demetrius, being in the mean time greatly 
distressed by the seditious tumults which daily 
disturbed the city of Antioch, promised to with- 
draw the Syrian garrison from the fortress at Je- 
rusalem, on condition that Jonathan should send 
him some troops, to overawe the rebellious An- 
tiochians. Jonathan accordingly sent him three 
thousand men ; by which reinforcement the king 
resolved ta disarm his unruly citizens. On the 
first intimation of this design, they unanimously 
ran to arms, and invested the royal palace. But 
the Jews acted with such resblatlou, and made 

so 
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SO terrible a havoc among the mutineers, that 
those who escaped the coi9mon slaughter sub. 
niitted, and sued for pardon. 

Whilst the affairs of Demetrius were in the 
utmost disorder, and the flames ot* rebeHion 
were spreading with dangerous rapidity through 
all parts of his dominions, Tryphon arrived io 
Syria with the young prince Antiochus, and laid 
claim to the crown, as guardian and protector of 
Alexander's son« On his arrival, the disbanded 
veterans and multitudes of disatiiected persons 
having received him with acclamations^ and ea- 
gerly enlisted under his banners, an engagemeat 
soon ensued, in which Demetrius was over- 
thrown, and compelled to take shelter within 
the walls of S^leucia, whilst the Antiochians de- 
clared for the conquerors, and soon after placed 
the young prince on the throne, giving bim the 
surname, of Theos, or tlie God. 
-o n Tryphon, having effected the first part 

. ^^ * of his design , by investing Antiochns with 
the name of a king, deemed it advisable 
to- conciliate the esteem of the Jewish nation, 
whose intrepid courage and unshaken fidelity 
were universally known. .He accordingly sent 
an embassy to Jonathan, confirming him in the 
sacerdotal office,renewingsome importantgrants, 
and allowing him to wear purple, to drink out of 
a golden cup, and to rank among the first lords - 
in the kingdom. He also appointed Simon com* 
mander in chief of the king's forces, from the 
Ladder of Tyre to the borders off J^ypt, and 
offered many privileges to the Jews at lai^e, on 
condition that they should espouse tl^e cause of 
Antiochus. The ungrateful bebavi6ur of De* 
metrius having roused the resentment of Jona. 

than, 
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th^n, these proposals were accepted, and the 
Jews fought with irresistible fury on behalf of 
the new king, till the partisans of his competitor 
were every where destroyed, or chased ignomU 
nioasly from the country. Jiowever, Jonathan 
was, soon afterward, assassinated, by the base 
contrivance of Tryphon ; and Antiochus, being 
afflicted with the stone, was wilfully murdered 
under a surgical operation. 

The traitor having thus accomplished his san- 
guinary projects,, seized the diadem, and caused 
himself to be proclaimed king of Syria, in the 
room of his deceased pupil. But, as the pro. 
tection of Rome was indispensably necessary to 
thet^nfirmation of his authority, he sent am- 
bassadors to notify to the republic his accession 
to the throne of Syria, and to present the senate 
with a statue of victory, of massy gol4 ; hop- 
ing that, in consideration of so valuable a gift, 
and the . auspicious oipen of victory which the. 
statue carried with it, the Conscript Fathers 
would readily acknowledge his title. But the 
Romans caused the name of the murdered An- 
tiochus to be engraved on his present, thereby 
intimating that they received it as tke donation 
of that unforlunate prince.' 

Demetrius, in the mean time, remained at 
Laodlcea, without seeming to be sensible of his 
misfortunes, or taking any measures for his re* 
storation. However, at the earnest solicitations 
of the Eastern provinces, he consented to take 
the Held against the Parthians, and, with the as- 
sistance of the Bactriaiis^ Persians, and £lymae. 
ans, obtaihed several advantages over that peo- 
ple; but, ai length, being deluded by a treaty 
of peace, he imprudently put himself into .the 

haad» 
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hand9 of a Parthian commander, who unmeji* 
atoly secured his person, and slaughtered aU his 
troops. But, after he Had endured some insgilts, 
Mithridates, king of Parthia, treated him with 
great kindness ; appointed him a maiateaance 
suitable to his quality, and even gave him the 
princess Rhodoguna in marriage. 

Upon receiving intelligence of her husband^s 
captivity and second marriage, Cleopatra shut 
herself Qp with her children in Seleucia, and 
invited A ntiochus Sidetcs, the second son of De* 
metrius Soter, to unite his interest with her's, 
promising, on that condition, to marry him, and 
procure him the crown of Syria. Sidetes cheer* 
fully embraced her proposal, and, next year, 
arrived in Syria with a numerous army of mer- 
cenaries, llaviilg espoused the queen, and rein* 
forced himself with her adherents, he took the 
field, and publicly avowed his intention of de- 
posing the usurper. At the sight of a prince of 
the Sclcucidae, most of 'i ryphon's forces aban* 
doned their posts, and joined Antioch us, who 
proved completely victorious, and, after some 
tinie, killed his rival in the city of Apamea, 
whither he had fled for shelter. 

Antiochus, being now established on the 
throne of his ancestors, reduced all the cities of 
Syria which had, in the late troubles, made 
themselves independent ; turned his victorioiu 
arms against Judea ; and reduced Jerusalem it* 
self to such extremities, that John Hyrcaans, 
the high-priest, was obliged to capitulate. Oa 
this occasion, howeyer, he gave a noble proof 
of his .generosity ; for, whilst all his offic n 
pressed him to seise so favourable an opportu- 
nity of extirpating the whole Jewish nation, he 

granted 
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granted a peace, upon reasonable terms, and 
led his troops against Phraates, king of Parthia, 
upon the pJausibIc pretence of delivering his 
brother from captivity. 

Upon the first report of his march, the Assy- 
Tian>> and Babylonians flocked to his standard 
from all parts, and enabled him to recover all 
the provinces, except l^arthia, which had origi- 
nally belonged to the Syrian empire ; but whilst 
his troops were* separated, and put into winter 
quarters, the inhabitants of the country resolved 
on their destruction, and accordingly massacred 
them all in one day. Antiochus perished in the 
general slaughter, and scarcely an individual 
had the good fortune to escape into Syria with 
the news of this dreadful disaster. 
jy p Phraates, upon being thrice defeated 
130* ^^ Antiochus, had set Demetrius at 11. 
bcrty, and sent him with a body of troops 
into Syria, hoping tliat the disturbances, which 
would naturally ensue upon his return, might 
ijiduce Antiochus to hasten to the defence of his 
own dominions. But, upon the news of the 
massacre, he sent a party of cavalry after him, 
with positive grders to bring him back. Deme- 
trius, however, eluded the pursuit, and recoverd 
his crown, while all Syria were in tears for the 
loss of the army in the East, there being bnt few 
' families, in the whole country, that had not a 
i^harc in the common calamity. Phraates, flush- 
ed >^ith the recent success, resolved to'revenge 

* On account of the prodigigiis numher of scddiers, aai 
their arrenrtants, amouutiu^, in ally tp four hundred thov- 
s;.oiJ [persons, Antiochus was obliged to separate tiis tmnjf 
aad quarter Uieui at a considerable distance froA eaca 
9 (her. 
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himself on the S jriv^^, by carrying the war into 
their territories. But the Scythians compelled 
him to remain at hom6, and employ his forces in 
his own defence. - 

About this time a civil war breaking oat be* 
tweeu Ptolemy Physcon a«d his divorced queen, 
tleopatra, the latter sent an embassy, to implore 
the assistance of Demetrius, promising to reward 
his services with the crown of £gypt* Dcmetrios 
accordingly marched his forces to Pelusium : bat 
was soon obliged to return in order to crush a 
dangerous revolt of the Antiochians. Upon 
his departure, Cleopatra was compelled to quit 
£gypt; and Pbyscoii, having settled the attairs 
of his kingdom, resolved to revenge the invasion 
of Demetrius. Accordingly, he raised up an 
impostor, caHed Alexander Zebina, and for. 
pished him with an army, to take possession of 
Syria, under the title of the son of Alexander 
Balas — ^a project which was. attended with cora« 
plete success ; for the .discontented Syrians, eager 
to shake off the yoke of Demetrius, and bestoir 
their crown on some other, flocked to the stran- 
ger, without investigating the justice of hispre. 
tentious, and unauimously took up arms against 
their lawful sovereign. Demetrius^ though aban* 
donedby most of his subjects, supported hioiseif 
' for some titte with a small army ; but, on suffer- 
ing a total defeat In the neighbourhood of Da* 
mascns,.he quitted the field, and fled for snccoar 
to Ptolemaic. Here, however, he was repulti^ 
by his former wife, Cleopatra; and driven u> 
such ektremity,that £e at length resolved to »ail 
to Tyre, and shut himself up in a temple, which 
jiis' brodier Antiochus had made a place of re- 
fuge. But even this intention was frustrated; 

^ k . .^ foe 



for he had scarcely landed , when he was treache. 
Tously murdered by a person, to whom he had 
givon the gOYcrnment of the city. Upon the 
news of his death, Cleopatra was permitted to 
retain a small part of the kingdom j and the rest 
detolved upon Zebina, 'who, for the better so-* 
curing himself in his new dignity", prudently en* 
teredJntoan alliance with Juhn Ily rcanns, prince 
4»f the Jews. 

Seleucus, the eldest son of Demetrius Nicator^ 
being now in the twentieth year of his age, as- 
sumed the regal title, and caused himself to be 
proclsumed in the provinces which lay next to 
that part of Syria held by his mother. These 
proceedings excited the jealousy of that ambiti- 
ous woman, and inclined her to fear that Seleu- 
ctts would retenge his father's death, which was 
generally ascribed to her. She therefore re.' 
solved to provide for her own safety by the 
death of her son ; and accordingly (having in* 
vited him to a conference,) murdered him with* 
her own hand^ after he had borne the name of 
a monarch one year« She then recalled her 
other son, Antipchus, from Athens, whither he 
had been sent for his education, and declared 
bim king of Syria, but allowed him no more 
than the empty title, reserving all the authority 
for Jherself. To distinguish this from other 
princes of the same name who reigticd in Syria, 
ho is generally called Grypus, a surname taken 
from his aquiline nose ; but his medals seem to 
have been stamped with the name of £piphanes» 
Shortly after this event, Ptolemy Physcon in- 
sisted that Zebina «hould do homage for his do- 
minions, and pay an annual tribute to Egypt, 
as $m acknowledgment of his dependence, i^e- 
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bina^ however, peremptorily refused his obedi- 
ence, and Physcon resolved to drive him from 
the throne. Accordingly, the princess Try- 
phoena was given in marriage to Grypus, and a 
powerful army was sent from Egypt, which de- 
feated Zebina in a pitched battle, and obliged 
him to retire to Antioch. Here, however, he' 
exasperated the populace, by permitting his sol- 
diers to plunder the temple of Jupiter, insomuch 
that they drove him and his followers out of 
their city with great slaughter. Iti this exigence 
he set sail for Greece, but the vessel in which 
he embarked being taken by pirates, he was de- 
livered to Grypus, and^ put to death, in the 
fourth year of his reign. 

Cleopatra perceiving, on the death of Zebina, 
that her son began to assume the supreme au- 
thority, resolved to destroy him, and call to the 
crown another son she had by Antiochu* Sidc^ 
tes, under whom she hoped to rule, without re- 
straint. With this vic^ she prepared a delete- 
rious potion, and offered K to the king one day, 
as he returned hot and w^ary from some exer<* 
else. Grypus, however, being apprised of her 
design, compelled her to drink it herself, in the 
presence of his chief nobles, and thus preserved 
his own life, by the sacrifice of a woman whose 
unparalleled crimes had been, for many ycars^ 
the scourge of Syria. 

From this time Grypus swayed ttie sceptre ia 
profpund peace, for the space of eight years. 
But, at length, a neiy competitor appeared in 
the person of Antiochus Cyzicenus, his half- 
brother, and contended with him for the sove- 
reignty. Grypus took the field with anumeroos 
army, and Cyzicenus, having married Cleopa^ 
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fi^, the daughter of Phjscon^ raised a formi. 
dabJe body of troops to oppose him. However, 
victory declared in fayour of the reigning prince, 
and his rival vras necessitated to shut himself up 
in Antioch. After some time, he left his wife 
in caret)f the Antidchians, and departed pri- 
vately, in Order to levy new forces. But, dur- 
ing his absence^ Gry pus reduced the city, 
and took, Cleopatra prisoner. Tryphocna, her 
sister, hearing that she was taken, earnestly 
entreated the king to deliver up his captive 
into her hands, tlrstt she might have the ^a. 
tisfaction of putting her to death ; and, when 
Grypus endeavoured to inspire her with more 
humane sentiments, by reminding her of the 
duties of religion and the ties of consanguinity, 
she became more enraged, and sent a party of 
soldiers to execute her vengeance in the te'mple, 
whither the object of her fury had lied for 
shelter. 

Cleopatra, at sight of the assassins, fled to the 
altar, and embraced the statue of the god so 
closely, that the soldiers were unable to drag 
her away. They therefore cut oiF her arms, and 
executed their commission with unrelenting 
cruelty^ whilst she vainly implored the protec- 
tion of her idols, and, with her departing breath, 
pronounced a curse upon the author of so bar- 
barous a murder. This outrage did not long 
remain unrevenged ; for Cyzicenus, having re- 
turned with a powerful army, routed his bro- 
ther's troops, and took the inhuman Tryphoena, 
whom he immediately sacrificed to the manes of 
his bejoved consort. 

After this battle, the vanqliished king coti- 
sented to a division of the empire; in virtue, of 
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which Cjzicenus reigned at Damascus, D^ef 
Coele-Syriaand Phocnice, while Grypus retained 
Antioch, and all the other proYinces. The peace 
between the brothers, howeyer, was but of short 
duration, ^either being .satisfied With his share 
of territory. The subsequent war proved pecu- 
liarly unfortunate ; for, whilst the rival kings 
were wasting their strength against each other. 
Tyre, Sidon, Gaza, Ptolcmais, and seTeral other 
places of importance threw off the Syrian yoke, 
and made themselves independent; a scene of 
anarchy and distraction was exhibited in every 
part of the kingdom ; and Grypus himself was 
assassinated, by one of his own subjects, in the 
forty-lifth year of his age, and the twenty-sixth 
of hi^ reign, lie left live sons, viz. Seleucus, 
Antiochus, Philip, Demetrius Euchaeres, and 
Antiochus Dionysius, all of whom reigned, or 
attempted to reign, in their turns. 

Upon the deaUi of Grypus, Cyzicenus seized 
the capital, and used his utmost exertions to se* 
cure the empire. ButSeleucus, having asscm« 
bled a powerful army, defeated him, and suc<« 
ceecled to the throne of his fatlier. However, he 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his victory, Jor 
he was soon driven out by Antiochus Eusebes, 
the son of Cyzicenus, and obliged to take shelter 
in Mopsuestia, a city of Cilicia, where he ejus« 
perated the inhabitants so violently, by his op« 
pressions, that they rose in arms against him, 
and set iire to his palace, in which he perished, 
with all his attendants. To revenge this onU 
rage^ Antiochus an^ Philip^ the twin sons of 
Grypus, led a numerous army argainst Mopsu* 
estia, slaughtered the inhabitants, and rased the 
city to the ground. On their return they were 

. fiercely 
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fiercely attacked by Eusebcs, and pursued so 
closely, that . Antiochus lost his life in attempt* 
jng to swim oveivthc river Orontes on hoifseback ; 
biU Philip etlected an orderly retreat, and con- 
tinued to dispute the empire till hjs rival wks at 
length obJiged to retire into Parthia; and De. 
mctriiis Euchceres, the fourth son of Grypus, 
was admitted to share the honours of sovereignty 
ivith the victor. This union of the two brothers 
overawed the neighbouring princes, and pro*, 
niised the blessings of a prosperous reign to Sy- 
ria. But the ambition of Demetrius soon fexcited 
a commotion, which terniinatcd in his own de- 
struction ; for, one of l^hilip's zealous adherents 
having implored the assistance of some foreign 
troops, Demetrius was utterly defeated, and sent 
prisoner to Parthia, where he soon ended his 
life. These disorder;^' were scarfcely appeased, 
when Eusebes returned into Syria, and overran 
with great rapidity the frontier provinces. Phi- 
lip hastened to rep^i^e him ; but, whilst he was 
engaged upon this bnsiness in the north of Sy- 
ria, Antiochus Dionysius appeared unexpectedly 
in the south, and seized on Ca'le-Syria, making 
Damascus the capital of his new kingdom. Jiow- 
tpver, he had not long assumed the regal dignity 
before he imprudenfiy engaged in a war with 
Aretas, king of. Arabia Petraea, and was cut off 
with the greatest part of his unfortunate adhew 
rents. * ' 

A long series of wars and calamities having 
exhausted the patience, and injured the fortunes, 
of the Syrians, that people resolved to exclude 
.the turbulent princes of the race of Seleucns 
from the throne, and submit to a foreigner, who 
might deliver them from the rage of intestine 
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diYisiotiS) and res'tore tranqpillity to Chdjf 
groaning country. They accordingly sent an 
embassy to Tigranes, king of Armenia, ac- 
quainting him with their determination, and in. 
Titing him to accept the soTereignty. Tigranes 
readily complied with their request, and swayed 
the Syrian sceptre eighteen years, in perfect 
peace. £usebes, on the first arrival of the Ar* 
menian, fled to Cilicia, where he passed the re- 
mainder of his life in obscurity: but what be- 
came of Philip is not known. 

Selene, the wife of Eusebes, still retained 
Ptolemais, with part of Phoeniceand Ccele-Syria; 
so that she was enabled to give her two sons, 
Antiochus Asiaticus, and Seleucus Cybiosactts, 
an education suitable to their quality. But, on 
her attempting to enlarge her dominions, and 
excite a revolt among the cities of Syria, Ti» 
granes marched against her, reduced Ptolemais; 
and caused her to be put to death. Upon the 
demise of this princess, Tigranes enjoyed the 
Syrian diadem without any disturbance, till he 
was obliged to recal Megdates, his Hen tenant, to 
assist him against LucuUus, who had gtTeii him 
a dreadful overthrow near Tigranocerta. 

On the retreat of Megdates, Antiochns Asia* 
ticus took possession of some provinces in Syria, 
and reigned peaceably for the space of four years ; 
l)ut, at the expiration of that time, he was driven 
from the throne by Pompey, and Syria was re« 
diiced to a Roman province^ after it had been 
governed for upwards of two hundred and fifty 
years by the family of Seleucus. 
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PHRYGIANS, TROJANS, MYSIANS, LYDIANSf 
LYCiANS, AND ANCIENT CILICIANS. 



SECTION I. 

THE PHRYGIANS. 



PHRYGIA PROPER, according to Ptolemy, 
was anpiently a very fertile tract of country, 
l}iag between the thirty-seventh and forty-first 
degree of north latitude, and extending from 
fifty-six to sixty-two degrees of longitude. It» 
. boundaries were Pontns and Bithynia on the 
no'rth ; Patnphylia and Galatia on the east ; Ly- 
cia on the south ; and Mysia, Lydiaj Caria, Mae- 
onia and the -.-Egean Sea on the west. The prin- 
cipal cities in Phrygia Major were Apamea, a 
famous mart and metropolis of all the country, 
till th« time of Constantine ; Laodicea, a place 
of considerable wealth and importance, on the 
banks of the Lycns; Ilieropolis, famous for 
its mineral waters ; Gordium, the seat of Gordi* 
us, king of Phrygia; Synnada, celebrated for its 
quarries, of fine marble; Sipylus, the rcsidenjce 
of king Tantalus ; and Colosse, situated on the 
south side of the Meander. In Phn/gia Minor 
were Abydos, famous for the^ poetical story of 
Jlero and Leander ; Dardanum, the residence 
of king Dardanus, and his successor Erich tho- 
lilus; Rhietium, memorable for the tomb of 

Ajaxi 
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Ajax ; Sigaemn, seated on a promontoiy of the 
same name ; Troy, or Ilium, immortalized by 
the inimitable poets, Homer and Virgil ; and 
Troas Alexandrina, situated between the pro- 
montories of Lectum and Sigsum. 

The Phrygians deemed themselves the most 
ancient nation of the world ; but^ with respect 
to their origin, all is dark and uncertain. How- 
ever, they are generally supposed to have de- 
scended from Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet. 
Their character, in ancient history, is that of a 
supers titiousy voluptuous, and e^eminate peo- 
ple^estitute of prudence, and of such a servile 
temper, that nothing but stripes and ill usage 
could make them comply with their duty. Their 
music, commonly called the Phrygian mood, 
was chiefly calculated to enervate the mind ; and 
various kinds of divination, by the singing, fly- 
ing, and feeding of birds, are attributed to their 
invention* 

Their government was certainly monarchical ; 
for Ninnacus, Midas, Manls^ Gordius, and some 
others were, indubitably, sovereigns of all Phry- 
gia. But, sbme time before the commencement 
of the Trojan war, the country seems to have 
been divided into several petty kingdoms ; and 
divers princes reigned at the same sime. Thus 
Apollodorus mentions a Phrygian monarch, 
contemporary with Ilus, king of Troy^. Cedre- 
nus notices one Teuthrans, king of a small coun- 
try in Phrygiai whose territories were ravaged 
py Ajax. Homer speaks of Phorcys and Asca- 
nius, both princes and commanders of the Phry- 
gian auxiliaries, that came to the relief of Troy ; 
and Tantai^, equally memorable for his im- 
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mehse wealth and coyetousiiess^'was king of Si. 
pyluB only, and iU adjaceiTt district* With re- 
spect to Gordius, most historians affirm that the 
Phrygians, having sent to consult an oracle con- 
cerning the intestine broils which distracted and 
impoverished their country, received for an. 
swer, that the most effectual method of termi. 
nating their calamities, was to commit the go- 
vernment to a king. This advice they readily 
accepted, and placed Qordins on the throne. 

The com^ierce of the ancient Phrygians was, 
in all probability, very considerable ; for they 
were, for some time, masters of the sea ; their 
country afforded many valuable exports ; they 
iiad a safe coast, and convenient harbours ; and 
their city of Apamea is said to have been the 
chief emporium of all Asia Minor. Of their 
laws, nothing satisfactory can be said : but, with 
respect tp learning, they seem to have possessed 
a competent skill in geography, geometry,' and 
astronomy, with a more than ordinary know* 
ledge of music. 

As they were greatly addicted to superstition j 
they had many idols : but their principal deity 
was the goddess Cybele, who was represented 
hy a woman sitting in a chariot, drawn by four 
lions, crowned with towers, holding a key in 
her hand, and attired with a garment embroi- 
dered with flowers of , different colours. She 
had a magnificent temple at Pessinus, with pe- 
culiar priests, ceremonies; and sacrifices. At 
stated times they carried her statue in processipa 
through the streets, and, having wrought thexx^- 
selves up to a kind of frenzy, lacerated their 
Uesh with knives and lancets, in commexaoratiou 
of the grief with which CvbeU was transported 

at 
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at the death of her beloved * Atys. • A pine- 
tree was annually wrapped up in wool, and car- 
ried, with great solemnity, into the temple, in 
memory of the goddess w rapping up the dead 
body of Atys, and carrying it to her cave. Her 
priests were prohibited from using wine, because 
Atys, inebriated with liquor, disclosed his secret 
amours with Acdester: and they rigidly ab* 
stained from bread, in commemoration of the 
long fast, which Cybele kept after the death of 
her lover. The other idols of chief note in Fhrv- 
gia were Bacchus, Ada^ryus, and the Cabiri, 
whose naijie seems to have been derived from 
the IJebriW word cabir^ signifying great or 
pozcerftiL We also read of songs and danceiVf 
used by the Phrygians, on solemn festivals, 
which they called iJtycneSj from the son of 
JVIidas, king of Phrygia. 

The first king of Phrygian mentioned in his- 
tory, is Nannacus, who is said to have reigned 
bel'ore the flood. He attained to a very great 
age ; for it is recorded of him, that when he 
was three hundred years old, he sent to enqiure 
of all the oracles that were then in repute how 
long he should live. The oracles, unanimously 
replied, that at his death all things should pe« 
rish; v hereupon he repaired with his subjects 
to the temples, and stro\e, with many sighs and 
t^ars, to appease the wrath* of the gods. How^* 
ever, Nannacus died soon after, and thedelug« 
ensued, which was attended with the threatened 
destruction. 

♦ The Pliry^ions aflirmed that Cybclc was dcbaa bed 
by Atys, wlioiii her father, Mcoi), caused to be oiurdered} 
and J hat she afterward wandered with ApoUo to.^tie coun- 
try of the il vpcrboreans. 

Mida» 
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Midas appears next : but no particulars «ire 
recorded of him, except that he resided at Pes- 
fiinus, and designed to dispose of his daughter 
in marriage to Atys. 

Manis is said, by Plutarch, to have been a 
prince of such ixirtue and prowess, that the word 
manic^ derived from his name^ became synoni^ 
mous with great. Hence great, glorious, and 
heroic achievements were usually spoken of by 
the Phrygians as manic achievements. 

The elevation of Gordius to the regal dignity 
is related thus : As he was one dAy pursuing his 
usual employment of tillage, an eagle settled on 
his plough, and continued thei'e all day. Gor- 
dius, alarmed at this prodigy, went to consult 
the soothsayers of Telmissus, a city of Lydia^ 
about so extraordinary an event. At his enter- 
ing into the city, he was met by a beautiful 
young woman, who, upon hearing the motives 
of his journey, assured him that a kingdom was 
presaged by the omen, and proposed to share 
with him, in wedlock, tjie hopes with which she 
had inspired him. Shortly afterward, a sedition 
breaking out among the Phrygians, the oracles 
unanimously advised them to stop the growing 
CTil, by committing their government to a king ; 
and obserred, that the first man who, after the 
ambassador's return, should visit, in a cart, the 
temple of Jupiter^ was destined, by the gods, 
to wear the Phrygian diadem. The messengers 
had scarcely delivered the response of the oracle', 
when Gordius appeared, riding in his cart, and 
was immediately proclaimed king of Phrygia. 
Grateful for so signal a favour, Gordius conse- 
crated his car to the goddess, called Regal Ma- 
j<.\sty ; and lastencd to its beam a knot, which 
Vol. yill. BU was 
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mas so artfallf woren, that the ein|nre of the 
world was promised^ by the oraeles, to him who 
should untie it. Alexander the Great, haviBg 
attempted it in vain, cut it with his sword, and 
thus either fulfilled or eluded the pi^iction of 
the oracle. Nothing^ farther isrefated of Gor« 
ditts, but that he built the ci^ of Gordium, 
which was his residence, and that of all the 
princes of his family. 

He wa^ succeeded by his son Midas, who is 
accounted, by all the ancients, to hare been one 
of the richest princes that ever reigned. He is 
equally celebrated for thie comeliness of his per- 
son and the religious turn of his disposition. 
He introduced the custom of mourning over the 
dead with doleful songs ; and is said to hare 
filled his dominions with new temples, priestSy 
ceremonies, and sacrifices. His wife, Hernio- 
dica, is celebrated for her beauty and wisdom ; 
and is said to hare instructed the inhabitants of 
Cyme to coin money. By this woman Midas 
had three sons, Gordius, Ancharas, and Otreos; 
his fourth son, Lityerses, was illegitimate. 

Upon the demise of Midas, his eldest son, 
Gordius, ascefided the throne, and surrounded 
the city of Gordium with a strong wall.- His 
brother Ancharas sacrificed * his life for the 

publie 

« The earth baTma; opened to a pfodi^ibos depth, ni 

S'wallowcdup great part of the city Celaeoae, Midas ooo- 
gulted the oracles, and received for answer, that the open* 
ing would not close till the most valuahle thing in hoinai 
life were thrown into it. Upon this declarattoo, the mr 
liabitants threw in their gold, silver, jewels, and otber 
valuable effects, for the common safety ; but the chasm 
Btillcontinuingopcn, An(*.harasre«olYed tosacrifieehimtdf. 
Accordingly he embraced Uis father, toolc^eare of hiscoa- 
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}tiiiblic welfare, during the reign of his father ; 
and Otreus aeenis to haye succeeded Gordius in 
the gorernmeat ; but none of his actions hare 
been transmitted to posterity. 

Lityerses reigned at Celsenae, and is charac^ 
terized as a rustic, cruel, and inhuman tyrant, 
who frequently laboured in the fields as a com- 
mon husbandman, and, after cutting off the 
heads of his fellow-labourers, bound up their 
bodies in the sheaves. For these and similar 
acts of barba,rity he was at length put to death 
by Hercules, and his body was thrown into the 
Meander. However, the Phrygian reapers che* 
rished his memory, and usually sang a hymn in 
harrest-time, which they called, after his name, 
Lityerses. 

Midas the third seized on the Phrygian crowii 
in the following manner : Qnc night, under pre- 
tence of offering sacrifi9e to the gods, he march- 
ed out of the city of Gordium, attended by a nu- 
merous band of musicians, with weapons con. 
cealed under their garments. The citizens, led 
hy curiosity, followed them out of the town 
wiithout suspecting any treachery ; but the con- 
spirators, suddenly throwing away their musical 
instriiments, fell upon them sword-in-hand ; 
seized the city ; and, in the midst of the gene- 
ral confusion, proclaimed Midas king of Phry- 
gia. 

This prince was succeeded by Gordius the 
third, who is mentioned by Herodotus as being 
faOier to Midas, who presented the oracle at 

m 

feort, and, moimthig on horse-back, rode full speed infd 
the opening, which immediately closed : an example 
which was, long after, followed in a similar case, by 
Curtifts the Roman. 

B b a Delphi 
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jDelphi with a royal seat, or tribunal, of exqni* 
' site worliraanship. This monarch was probably 
succeeded by another Gordius ; for the kings of 
Phrygia took, alternately, the names of Gordias 
and Midas. . 

In the reign of Midas the fourth, the Cirome* 
rians invaded Asia Minor ; possessed themsMves 
of Sardis ; and made a dreadful slaughter among 
the Lydians, Paphlagonians, and Phrygians. 
Midas, foreseeing the heavy calamities to which 
his country was exposed, and finding himself 
unable to oppose so formidable an army, put a 
period to his unhappy life by drinking bulPs 
blood. Adrastus, his son, being banished for 
the accidental murder ofliis own brother, repair* 
ed to Croesus, king of Lydia, who purified him, 
according to the custom of those days, from his 
unintentional crime, and earnestly entreated him 
to remain at his court. Adrastus complied with 
this request; but, having unfortunately killed 
the favourite son of his benefactor in hunting, 
he laid violent hands on himself, notwithstand- 
ing Croesus had generously pardoned and pitied 
his misfortune. In~ Adrastus ended the royal 
- family of Phrygia, which now became a province 
to Lydia, and continued in that state till Crccsiis 
was vanquished, and all Lydia reduced by the 
'resistless arms of Cyrus the Great* 
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SECT. It 

THE TROJANS. 

THE inhabitants of Phrjgia Minor, called 
Trojans, from Troy, the metropolis of 
their country, were indisputably a yery ancient 
people ; but their origin, like that of the Phry- 
gians, is enreloped in obscurity. Their govern- 
ment seems to have been an hereditary monar. 
chy ; for, from Dardanus to Priam, we find the 
father constantly -succeeded by the son, or the 
elder brother by the younger. The country was 
at first parcelled out into several petty states, 
and various princes ruled at once within its 
limits. . But these were eventually expelled, or 
made tributary to the Trojan kings. 

The religion* of the Trojans differed but 
little in substance from that of the inhabitants 
of Phrygia Major. Their trade is supposed to 
have been very flourishingvon account of their 
advantageous situation, and the fertility of their 
soil, which produced many valuable commodi. 
ties. The urbanity of their manners was uni- 
versally celebrated among the ancients ; and, in 
the reigns of their last kings, they rose to a very 
considerable pitch of splendour and magnifi* 
cence. 

f Their pfioQlpal deities were Cy^eUj who was chiefly 
Worshipped on^the hills of Ida ; ApoUoy who had a temple 
in the citadel of Troy $ and Pedlas, whose famous statue 
was privately stolen -by Ulysses; Venus was also ranked 
amonfc the deities of this country; and a temple was erects 
^ in the city of Amaxito, to the Smmihiaa JpoUQ, 

B b 3 Teucer, 
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Tcucer, commonly supposed the founder of 
the Trojan monarchy, is said to have been re- 
markably fortunate ib all his undertakings ; but 
none of his actions are recorded in 'history , ex- 
cept his giving his daughter Basia in marriage to 
Dardanus, and thus settling the crown on him 
and his descendants. 

Dardanus is represented as a moderate and 
equitable prince, who extended the boundaries 
of his kingdom by some considerable acquisi- 
tions ; built the cities of Dardana and Thymbra; 
made many salutary laws for the due admini- 
stration of justice ; and, after a felicitous reign 
of sixty-four years, died in full possession of his 
people's love. 

He was succeeded by his son Erich thonias, 
whose prudent conduct ensnred him the esteem 
of his subjects, and maintained a good under* 
standing with the neighbouring princes. The 
profound peace which Ms kingdom enjoyed gave 
him an opportunity of accumulating immense • 
riches, without burdening the people with taxes 
or impositions. He swayed the sceptre with 
great glory for upwards of forty-six years, and, 
at his death, left the kingdom in a very flourish- 
ing condition. 

Tros, the son and successor of Erichthonins, 
had no sooner ascended the throne than he laid 
the foundation of a city, which soon became the 
most famous of all Asia. When he had com* 
pleted this grand design, he invited the neigh- 
i>ouring- princes to assist at the solemn dedica- 
tion ; but orait^ted Tantalus, king of Sipylus, 
That monarch was highly incensed at this ex- 
ception, and soon afterward took an ample rc- 
Tenge. - For the prince Ganymedes, having oc- 
casion 
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easlon to pass through his territorids/was detains 
ed by his\ order, and so brutally treated, that 
he died, in a little time, of grief and vexation. 
Nor did his father Xros long survive him ;. for 
the war whi^h he made upon Tantalus, to re^ 
venge this outrage, proved unsuccessful, and 
plunged him into a melancholy, which put an 
end to his life in the sixtieth year of his reign. 
From this prince Phrygia Minor received the 
tiamo of Troas, as its metropolis did that of 
Troy. 

. On the death of Tros, his son Hus ascended 
the throne, and vigorously pursued the war till, 
after several signal victories, he chased Tantalus 
out of Asia, and possessed himself of his domi* 
nions. Having thus revenged the insult offered 
to his brother, 11 us devoted* the whole c^f his 
time to the improvement of his te^'ritories,, the 
emendation of the laws, and the happiness of his 
people. He died, univei*saUy 'regretted, in the 
fortieth year of his reign, and was succeeded by 
his youngest son, Laomedon, Tithonus the elder * 
being at that time en\ployed among the Assy- 
rians. * 

Laomedon, on his accession to the crown, re- 
solved to build a citadel in Troy, and accord- 
ingly executed his design with the treasures that 
were deposited in the temples of Apollo and 
Neptune : but this measure tended to alienate 
the mlads of his subjects ; aad some heavy cala- 
mitiiss which happened during this reign were 
universally regarded as the effect of divine indig- 
nation. His inhospitable treatment of Jason and 
the other Argonauts, who landed ou the coast 
of Troas, occasioned a war, which terminated 
hi his own death, and the reduction of his me- 
tropolis. 
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trbpolis. Laomedon had fire sons, but ihef 
were all killed by the invader, Hercnles, except 
Priam, who was ransomed with a great sum of 
money, and placed on the throne of fais an* 
testors* , ' 

Priam had no sooner established hinfself m 
his new dignity, than he encompassed his capital 
with a strong wall, in order to prevent a repeti« 
tion of the disasters which had rec^tly hap- 
pened* He also embellished the city with many 
Stately towers, castles, and aqueducts; main- 
taitied a Numerous army in constant pay; re- 
duced seyeral of the neighbouring states, and 
obtained such reputation by his conduct and 
magnificence, that he was rather considered as 
soyereign of Asia Minor than king of Troas. 
By his first wife, Arisba, he had but one son, 
darned JEsslcus ; but by Hecuba, princess of 
Thrace, he had Hector) ratis, Deiphobns, Hele- 
nus, Polites, Antiphus, Hipponous, Troilus, and 
Polydorus. His daughters were, Creusa, laio* 
dice, Polyxena, and Cassandra. 

During this reign happened the memorable 
war between tlie Greeks and Trojans ; a war 
still .famous for the many princes of prowess 
and renown that were concerned in it, the lengtii 
of the siege, the dreadful catastrophe of the 
Trojan monarch, and the numerous colonies 
planted in different parts of the world by the 
Tanquishc^d as well as the victors. The cause of 
this unhappy contest is known to have been the 
rape of Helen ; but what encouraged Paris to so 
daring an attempt, and induced Priam to sop* 
port him against all opposition, is not deter<» 
tnined by histoiians^ 

The number of shipa employed by the Gieeki 

in 
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in this expedition amounted to upwards of a 
thousand ; but as these vessels could not haye 
carried, one with another, more than eighty .five 
men, the inrading army will not appear rery 
numerous when we consi4er that all the powers 
of Greece, except the Acamancs, were engaged 
in the war. Against these forces the city of 
Troy held out ten years ; but the Trojans werd 
by no means the most formidable enemies the 
Greeks had to contend with ; for all Phrygia, 
JMysia, Lycia, and the greatest part of Asia 
Minor, espoused the cause of the besieged : 
lihesus, king of Thraoe, led a numerous army 
to their assistance, and Memnon joined them 
with a body of twenty thousand Ethiopians. 

PrcTiously to the' commencement of hostilities, 
the Greeks sent Mcnelaus and Ulysses, ambassa* 
dors to Troy, to demand Helen, and the treasures 
which Paris had carried off with her : but this 
measure proved unsuccessful, and the ambassa* 
dors, on their rettirn, urged their countrymen 
to put to sea immediately, and ravage the coun« 
try with fire and sword. Accordingly, they 
sailed to the coast of Troas, and after an obsti« 
Bate confliet eifected a landing ; but they were 
soon convinced of the difficulty of their enter* 
prise ; and the want of provisions, which daily 
increased, compelled them to divide their forces, 
and send some to cultivate the ground in the 
Thracian Chersonesus, whilst others roved about 
the seas for the relief of the camp. Hence the 
poets' notice the reduction of many towns, the 
plunder of islands, the demolition of strong 
holds, and the great numbers of prisoners taken 
hy Achilles, whom the army could not possibly 

have 
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have spared had there been any important ser^ 
▼ice to be performed before Troy. 

At lengthy ull the detachments that had been 
dispersed in the neighbouring countries and 
islands assembled in one body, and approached 
the city, resoWing to use their utmost exertions 
for the termination of the war. On their first 
investing the town, they were yigorously re- 
pulsed by Hector, at the head of a formidable 
army : a pestilential distemper breaking out hi 
the camp, exposed them to > great incouTe* 
niencies ; and a quarrel between Agamemnon 
and Achilles retarded them, in their progress to 
Tictory ; but, after Hector, Achilles, and many 
other commanders were Idlled on both sides, 
the Greeks carried the city, and practised all 
the cruelties which a barbarous and implacable 
enemy could have invented. Such of the inha- 
bitants as had not time to save themselves by 
flight were either inhumanly murdered or made 
prisoners : neither the silver hairt of the aged^ 
the passionate entreaties of distressed beauty, or 
the alluring softness of infantine innocence, 
tunled aside the devouring sword ; slaughter 
and devastation raged through the ill-fiited city; 
and thode noble edifices, which had lately beei 
the admiration of Asia, were con^gnctt to the 
devouring flames. Thus perished £e kingdcai 
of Troy, after it had subsisted, from Teucer to 
Priam, two hundred and ninety-six years. 

Such of the, Trojans as escaped the general 
Aiassacre quitted their ruined country, and set- 
tled in distant regions.^ Antenor established 
himself in Italy, and founded the nation of the 
Ileneti j Helenu3, one of Priam's sons^ settled 
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in Macedonia) where he founded the city of 
Ilium ; and almost all the Roman writers affirm 
that jEneas landed in Italy, and founded the 
kingdom of Alba. ^ Livy, howerer, insinuates, 
that he has not sufficient grounds for adopting 
the common opinion, and the learned, Bochart 
has collected many weighty arguments to prove 
the arrival of ^Eneas in Italy wholly fabulous; 
but, in opposition to this, it may be remarked, 
that on subjects which do not admit of absolute 
proof it is easy to be sceptical ; and that Unin- 
terrupted tradition is, at least, better evidence 
^han dogmatical assertion. 
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SECT. III. 

THEMYSIANS. 



THE small country occupied by these people 
.'is supposed to have derived its name from 
the Lydian word mysos^ signifjring a beech-tree, 
because it abounded with such. It was divided 
into the Greater and Lesser Mysia, and was an- 
ciently deemed the finest and most fruitful part 
of Asia, being plentifully stocked with cattle, 
clothed with exuberant crops of grass, corn, 
and wine, and watered with' an abundance of 
fertilizing rivulets. 

Mysia Major was bohnded on the north by 
Troas, on the east by Phrygia, on the south by 
^olia, and on the west by the £gean sea. Its 
chief city was Pergamus, the residence of the 
Attalic kings, and of Eumenes. It was enriched 
with a library, containing two hundred thou- 
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sand choice manuscripts ; for the transcribing 
of which 9 parchment was. here first inTcnted. 
Here also were invented those costly hangings 
-which are known to Europeans by the name of 
tapestry. This city is likewise remarkable as 
the birth-place of the famous physician Galen; 
the theatre on which Esculapius first exhibited 
his kno]wledge of physic ; and one of the seven 
churches mentioned in the Apocalypse. 

Mysia Minor lay on the Propontis and thence 
extended to Mount Olympus, being bounded oo 
the north and west by the Propontis and Bithy* 
nia ; on the east by Phrygia Major ; and on the 
south by Troas. Its principal cities were Cy»- 
cus, celebrated by Fiorus and other Latin wri- 
ters for its walls, bulwarks, haven, marble tow* 
ers, sumptuous edifices, 8cc. ; Parium, so de« 
nominated from Parus, the son of Jason; 
and Lanipsacus, seated at the entrance of the 
Propontis, in the Thracian Chersonesus. Pri- 
apus, the most infamous of all the heathen 
deities, was worshipped here in a particular 
manner, and his temple was a perfect sink of 
lewdness. 

With respect to the origin of the Mysiant^ 
ancient authors diH'cr so materially in opinion, 
that it is impossible to speak with accuracy. 
They seem to have been once a very warlike 
.people, for Herodotus and Pliny speak of their 
passing over the Bosphorus into Enrope, sub- 
duiiig all Thrace, and penetrating ai far a& the 
river Peneus ; but, in later ages, tJi^- degenr- 
rale^ from the courage of their ancestors, and, 
at length sunk intotiie utost contemptible in- 
.significance. Of their manners, cnstoms, arts, 
and sciences, nothing satisfactory has been re- 
corded 



corded. Howerer, their religion was nearljr 
similar to that of the neighbouring Phrygians, 
and their language was the same, with some 
variatton of dialect. 

' Their gorernment does not appear to hare 
been always monarchical, for no mention is made 
of their kings till the Argonautic expedition ; 
though some authors are of opinion that they^ 
lived under their own monarchs long before thai 
time. Diodorus affirms that they were con^^ 
i|uer«d by Ninus, and were subject for many 
years to his successors.^ After the destruction 
of Troy, they possessed themselTCS of great part 
of that country, and retained it till they were 
conquered by the king of Lydia. 

The firkt Mysian king mentioned in history is . 
Olympus, said to hare married Nipaea, niece to 
. Dkrdanus, king of Troy : but the particulars of 
his reign are passed over in silence. 

Teuthras is said to have reigned over the My* 
sians, Ceteans, and Cilicians. He built the city 
Teuthrania, and married Auge^ (laughter to the 
prince of Arcadia. As he had no male issue, 
he gave his daughter Agriope, whom he had by 
a former wife, in marriage to Telephus, a natu« 
pal son of Hercules by Auge. His oth^ daugh^ 
ter, Tecmessa, was taken prisoner by the Qreeks 
during the Trojan war, and fell to Ajax, the son 
of Telamon. 

Telephus next succeeded to the throne of 
Mysia. In the Trojan war he espoused the cause 
of Priam, and was dangerously wounded by 
Achilles ; but after some time the Greeks pre- 
vailed .on him to stand neuter. He had two sons, 
Eurypylus and Latinus ; the firfit of whom seems 
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to have succeeded to the crown, and the otker 
)ed a colony of Ceteans into Italy. 

Upon the death of iSurypylus, the goTerm- 
ment devolved upon his son Arias. The occur* 
rences of this prince's reign are not partica« 
larized; but he is said to have been slain in 
single combat by Amphialus, the son of Neopto. 
iemus, ^ho possessed himself of the kingdom of 
Mysia. ' No other kings of this country are no. 
ticed till many ages after the death of Arins, 
-when the Attalic family reigned at Pergames, as 
will appear in its proper place. 



SECT. IV. 

THE LYDIANS. 

LYDIA, according to ^ Ptolemy, and other 
ancient geographers, was ^tuated between 
the thirty •seventh and thirty-ninth degrees of 
north latitude ; being bounded by Mysia Major 
on the north, by Phrygia on the east, by Caria on 
the south, and Ionia 6n the west. Its soil was 
extremely fruitful in corn, wine, and other use- 
ful commodities, and it was enriched with scTcral 
valuable mines^* whence Croesus is said to have 
drawn his immense wealth. 

The principal cities of Lydia were Sardis, 
the metropolis, pleasantly situated on the banks 
of the Pactolus ; Philadelphia, in which were 
celebrated the common feasts of all Asia ; Thy- 
afira, a colony of the Macedonians, near tite 
ricer Hermus ; and Magnesia, formerly a placis 
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of greai note on the Meander, and* one of' th^ 
three towns allotted to Th^mistocles during his 
exile. . ' . 

^- Various opinions are eiitertaihed respecdng 
the origin of the Lydians ; butthi^ir antiquity is 
iuniTersally alloweci. They began rery early to 
be ruled by kings, -whose govemment seems t& 
have been absolute, ahd' the crown hereditary. 
Historians notice three' distinct races of Lydiaft 
jnonarchs, viz. the Atyadcej so called from Atys, 
the grandson of Maesnes ; the HeradidcB^ or de>- 
scendants of Hercules ; and the MermnadcBJ who 
-Wjtte also, properly speaking, Heraclidse, being 
-descended from one Lemhos, or Agclans, the 
son of Hercules by Omphale. > 

Th« character of -the Lydians must be consi- 
dered at different times ; for under Croesus, and 
^ome of his predecessors, they were a very War- 
like people ; but, on :tlte reduction of their coun« 
•try by (^yrus, the Persian luxuries were intro- 
iduiced, and they gradually degenerated into in. 
4olence, voluptuousness, and effeminacy. Their 
.eustom» were tftvLch the same with thcrae of the 
Greeks^ except that they used to prostitute their 
•daughters for hire. Their principal weapons 
were' long spears^ ajld thdr horsemanship was 
4itiperior to diat of most other nationsr They 
were the first people that introduced the coinage 
of gold' and' silver to facilitate trade ; the first 
that, sold by retail ; that kept taverns and eating, 
houses '^^koA invented public games, which weris 
therefote called /udr by the Romans. Nothing 
satisfactory is recorded of their comfnerce; but, 
Jn90k thb splendoftr of' their monarchy, and the 
conmodiotts sifcaaiion'of their country, we may 
leasotiabiy suppose it to hlave been extremely 
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flourblnDg. Their religion seems t« hajt re^ 
flembled that of the Phrygians. Th^ wor- 
shipped Cybele at Magnesia, under the name o^ 
SypUene; Imd temples were erected in the same 
city to Jupiter and Diana Leucophryna. 

Masnesy the first king of Lydia mentioned in 
history, is said to h ^e been the son of the earthy 
which, in the language of the ancients, denotes 
him to haTe been of mean extraction. Hera» 
elides mentions an anonymous king of this coon* 
try, who was suddenly raised from the abject 
condition of a joumejrman cartwright to tka 
throne* This fortunate slave may have beev 
Masnes, but there is no firm foundation for 
such a conjecture. 

' Masnes was succeeded by his son Cotys, and 
Cotys by Atys ; in whose reign a great scarcity 
of provisions prerailed throughout the king- 
ilom« This calamity was patiently endured by 
the inhabitants for several years ; bat, as the 
evil continued, they resolved to divert their 
minds by all manner of amusements. Accoid* 
ingly, some invented one game, and some anoi* 
ther, till dice, balls, and such other diveisioos ai 
were andently us»i among the Greeks, weia 
gradually introdubed. Ha^nig executed this 
project, they used to play one whole day witii^ 
out interruption, and devote the next to eating 
jmd drinking. At length, however, the king 
was obliged to divide the whole nation into two 
bodies, commanding them tadetermitte, by lot, 
which of the two should remain at hoaie, and 
which go in quest of new settlements, siaoe tlicir 
native country could no : longer afford, them a 
sufficient maintenance*. This., plan was inua^ 
dSately adopted^ and those who w^re constrained 
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to go abroad sailed under the command of the 
prince^ . Tynheu.its^ to that part of Italy then 
called Umb'ria, while the others remained under 
the gOTfirnment of Atys. / 

Atys was succeeded by his son Lydus ; from 
'Whom the country, hitherto called Masonia, de« 
r^red the name of Lydia. ' 

Alcymus^ the next soyereigh, ' is represented 
as an equitable, munificent, and patriotic prince, 
who was so uniTersally beloTcd, that the whole 
nation assembled in the serenth year of his 
reign, to offer sacrifices for his health and pros- 
perity. Stephanus obserTCS, that in his time the 
city of Asca^on was built by Ascalus, brother 
to Tantalus^ who led an army of Lydians into 
Syria. 

Of Adrymetes, Cambletes^ Tmolus, Theocly- 
menus, and Marsyas, nothing worthy of notice 
is recorded, except that Uambletes murdered 
his queen; and afterward revenged her death 
hy an act of suicide ; and that Tmolus put 
an end to his life by throwing himself from a 
precipice. . » 

Marsyas was succeeded by Jardanes ; in whose 
reign the kingdom of Lydia was so dreadfully 
corrupted by licentiousness, that the princess 
Omphale could not find shelter, even within the 
royal palace, from the insults of an unruly mul- 
titude; the most scandalous lusts being sane 
tioncd by the example of government. 

Oil the demise of Jardanes, the crown was 
bestowed on his daughter Omphale, who severe. 
ly punished those who had abused her in her 
father's life-time ; and, by causing all the slaves 
to be shut up with their mistresses in every part 
of the kiQgdMn, extended' her revenge to the 
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whoto kiatioiu Ha:i^eyer, ker thongliti weM 
f oott totally engaged by her passion for Her* 

Alcaeus, son of Hercnlet and Ompbale, not 

ancceeded to die throne^ and is said to hare 

lieen the &nt Lydian monarch of the race of 

Hercules. 

» Q Of BelQ$9 Ninosy Argon, Leon, Adrj. 

fiSO* *^*' Alyactes, and Meles, nothing is 
* known out their names. Candanles, the 
last king of the second race, ivas assassinated by 
his favourite minister Gyges, on the following 
occasion : Candavdes had imprudently extolled 
the charms of his queen to Gyges, and placed 
him i^ the porch of her chamber, that he might 
see her undress when she went to bed. The 
jnlnister used the utmost caution to conceal 
himself from the queen's obserration ; but she 
plainly discovered him going out, and n^ct 
morning informed him, that he must dther ex- 
piate his crime by his own death, or murder 
Candaules, the contriver of it, and receive both 
her and the kingdom for his reward. Gygei 
accordingly stabbed his master while be was 
asleep, married the quee^, and took possession 
of the throne, in which he was confirmed by 
the Delphic oracle. In token of gratitnde for 
his elevation, he sent many valuable presents So 
Delphos ; among which were six cnps of g^M, 
weighing thir^ talents. He reigned iMrtj^ 
eight years, and was succeeded by hia sob. 

Ardyes, on his first accession, was engaged b 
^ war against the Milesians, 9bA reduced te 
city pf Priene. In this reign die Gmmeriaaa 
invaded Asia Muaor; but what batdea were 
fought between them and the Lydians are no 
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wkere tvcorded. Herodotus only obserres, that 
they made themselveft masters of Sardis, but 
could not reduce the castle* Ardyes died in the 
forty .ninth year of his reign, and left the sceptre 
to his son^ 

Sadyattes, who retained the regal dignity 
twelve years, and carried oa the war with the 
Milesians. 

Alyattes, the Son and successor of Sadyattes, 
waged a sanguinary war, for the space of six 
years, with Cyaxares, king of the Medes, till, 
the adverse arnues being mutually terrified by 
a total eclipse of the sun, a pacification was 
effected by the mediation of Syeonesis, king of 
Cilicia, and Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babyloki. 
Peace being concluded between the Medes and 
Lydians, Aiyattes employed his troops sue*, 
cessfully against the Scythiaiis and Smymeans ; 
the last of whom he finally reduced, and took 
possession of their country. He also continued 
the war for five years against the Milesians; 
but, at the expiration of that Hme, be was com- 
pelled to conclude a truce, for the purpose of 
rebuilding the temple of Minerva at Assesus, 
and soo^ afterward agreed to a permanent 
peace. 

On the death of Aiyattes, his son Criesus 
ascended the throne, and extended his conquests 
so successfully, that his kingdom became eqimlly 
respectable with those of Media, Babylon, and 
£gypt. He made himsdf master of the city of 
Ephesns; compelled the lonians, ifioUanJ, and 
all the other Greek states of Asia, to pay him an 
annual tribute ; subdued the Phrygians, Af ysians, 
Thracians, Paphhigonians, Carians, Dorians, 
Pampl^yliviS; vxd iiU the nations tliat lay h^ 



tweea Lydia and the rlyer Halys ; and obtained 
a Tictory over the Saceeans ; in commemoration 
of which the Babylonians, his allies, annually 
cel^rated a feBtival caHed the Sacaea. 

Croesus having^ by these important rictories, 
acqnired great fame^ several wise men of that 
age went to yisit his eapitaF, and, among others, 
Solon, the Athenian legislator. On fais arriTal 
he was entertained at the palace with great 
hospitality^ and shown the magnificence of the 
royal treasury., Whilst he was contemplating 
the immense riches of the Lydian monarch, 
Croesus asked him who was the happiest man he 
had ever known, supposing that he would, 
without hesitation, gire the preference to him. 
Qut Solon (being an enemy to flattery, and 
resolved to speak the truth on every occasion) 
replied,- that Tellus,* the Athenian, was the 
happiest man he had ever seen. Crccsns then 
demanded who was the happiest man after 
Tellos ; but the philosopher^ again disappointed 
him, by naqiing Biton apd Cleobis, two Ar. 
gives, who proved victorious in the Olympic 
games, ^nd died in the temple of Juno, after ex. 
. citing the public applause by an extraordinary 
respect to their mother. Croesus appearing dis- 
pleased with Solon for preferring the condition 
of these persons to that of a powerful prince, 
the philosopher observed, that it was impossible 
to judge of the happiness of any man before 
death, and that all things x>ng^t to be estimated 
by their termination. 

*■ Tellus was an amiable and virtuous citizen of Athem, 
who lost his life in defence of his roiintrj ; was buried at 
the public expence of the Athenians, and had cert:un 
Itonours paid waam^ly to bis memoxy. 

Shortly 
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Shortly after the departure of Solon, Croesus ^ 

lost his favourite son Atys, who was uufortu^ 
natejy killed at the chace of a wild boar by' 
Adrastus. This loss proved a great alloy to his 
Jiappioess/for he con^Qued inactive and disdoQ^ 
iKxlate for two years^ But at the expiration of 
that time the growing power of the Fenians 
roused him from his lethargy, and induced him ^ 

to oppose the rapid conquests of Cyrus. Ac- 
cordingly he consulted all*the-oracles, strength. 
ened himself With alliances, and led a numerous 
body of forces into Cappadocia, then belonging 
to the Persians. Here he encampeid in the 
ricinage of Sinope, and begi^i* to ravage the 
country. But Cyrus marched against him, and \ , 

compelled him to retire to SardiSy which was 
soon after taken; by assault, as we have already j 

related in the History of Persia* la the attack 
of the town Croesus was exposed to the moft 
imminent danger, and would certainly have 
been killed, had nut his second son, who tiU thai 
time had been speechless, ened oat to the Peir^ 
sian who was p^eparis^ to atrike tbedeeisive 
blow, ^^ Soldier, spare O^q^^us !*' Herodotip 
observes, that when the kipg was taken pri* 
soner, Cyrus caused him to be loaded witk 
fetters, and placed on a pile of w^, designing 
to •ffer him and fousteen young (lydianf as a 
burnt-sacrifice to the g94>- fiu^s on the un- 
happy captive invoking Sol^n, and repeating 
the words of th;^t great philosopher relative to ^ 
the instability of human happiness, he com- 
manded him to be taken down from the pile 
and ranked among his counsellors. However, 
Xenophon affirms, that Cyrus received (he van- 
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quisbed prince with great kindness and htnnsuutj 
when he was first presented to him. 

On the reduction of Sardis, and the captiritj 
of their king, the whole country of Lydia sub^ 
initted to (he conqueror^ and continued in sab- 
jection to the Persian empire til) that also was 
overthrown by the Macedonians. 



sect; v. 

THE LYCIANS. 

THIS country, originally ealled iVIylias fronf 
the Mylise, a people of Crete, and afterw 
ward Lyciat from Lycus, the son of Pandion, king 
•of Athens,'Iay between the 36th and 38th degrees 
of north latitude ; being bounded on the north 
%y Phrygia Major ; on the east by Pamphylia ; 
on the south by the Mediterranean ; and qp the 
"west by Carta. The soil was extremely fertile, 
the water pure, nifd'tne ^ir salubrious. 

The principal ilti^ of Lycia we're Telrofissns, 
seated on -a noted bay in the western limits; 
Patara, formerly c<ili4rated for a temple and 
orade of Apollo '; 'Myra, the metropolis of 
. Lycia When a Komto province ; Olympus, a 
famolu ciiy near ' the'^ mountain of 4he same 
name; Xanthnvy Pinara, Cragns, Tlos, and 
Simena. 

The Lycians, sa^/by Herodotus to baTede. 

scended from the Cretans, were once a very 

-powerful and warlike people, and are highly 

^omoiended hy ancienj historians for their tern. 

perance. 



Perance, and mode of admlnisteting justice. In 
latter ages they had twenty.three cities, each of 
which sent deputies to a general assembly, where 
all 'matters ot importance were fairly canvassed 
and determined by a majority of votes. Here 
they elected tlie president of the council ; and 
here the officers of each city administered justice, 
declared war, concluded alliances, made peace, 
^c. The country was at first divided into several 
petty kingdoms, but in process of tin^e it became 
sabject to one prince ; for Herodotus, in enn^ 
mcrating the kings that contributed toward the 
equipping Xerxes's fleet, mentions butone king 
of Lycia, by name Cyberniscui^. 

This nation was first subjugated Jby Crcesus,' 
and afterward by Cyrus. But the courage and 
intrepidity with whidh the natives of Xanthus 
opposed the Persian general, merits particular 
notice. Instead of following -the example p( 
their neighbours by a voluntary submission, they 
attacked, with a handful of men, the numerous 
and victorious army of Harpagus, and fought 
with incredible .bravery, though under every 
possible disadvantage. At length, finding them* 
^Ives overpowered by numbers, they retired 
into their city ; set fire to the castle, where they 
had ^hut up all their families and riches ; and 
engaged themselves by a solemn oath to die to- 
gether. They then returned to the engagement^- 
and fought with unabated fury till they were all 
cut to pieces. 

The Lycians continued under the govern, 
ment of their own kings, ^ftcr they were rem 
duced by Cyrus^c but paid an annual tribute to 
Persia. Upon life decline of that empire they 
fell into the hands of the Macedonians; and 
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after the death of Alexander they weregoTernetf 
by the Seleiicidae. On the defeat of Antiochos 
the Great by the Romahs, Lycia was granted to 
the Rhodians, and soon after declared a firee 
country. However, in the reign of ClaodkiSy it 
was reduced to a Roman proTince. 

With respect to the trade and navigation of 
this people, ancient authors are totally silent. 
But their religion, and the generality of thdr 
customs, Were similar to those of the Cretsuis, 
wiio will be spoken of in the seqnel. They had, 
however, one custom pecnliar to themselves, 
for they took their names from their mothers 
instead of their fathers ; ^o that if any one were 
questioned concerning his ancestry, he replied, 
by adverting td the female line. Besides, if a 
free-bom woman marriied a slave, her children 
Were entitled to all the privileges of citizens ; 
but if a man of quality espoused a slave, his 
children were deemed incap^ble-of enjoying any 
honorary or public employment. 

The SQCCdssion of the Lycian monarchs, and 
the length of thdr respective reigns, are enve* 
loped with such ctouds of fiction, and interrupt* 
ed by so many chasms, that it is impossible to 
give any rational account Of them. Indeed, there 
are but three kings of all Lycia noticed in history, 
viz, Amisodarns, who is fabled to have nourished 
the monster Chimaera; Jobates, who gave hts 
daughter in niarriage to Prsetus, king of the 
Argives, and made a successful expedition against 
theTiryiithians; and Cyberniscus, one of the 
admirab who se^ed in tht Persian fleet at the 
ttme of XcjTxes's etpcdition against Gre^sce. 
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SECTION VI. 

THE CILICIANS. 

CILIOIA^ now Caraminia, according to thd 
Greek writers, derived its name from Cilix, 
the son of Agenor, who formed a settlement in 
this country. It lay between the 36th and 40th 
degrees of north latttade, and was bounded by 
Mount Amanusbn the east^ by Isauria, Cap* 
padocia^ and Armenia Minor, on the north ; by 
Pamphylia on the west; and the Mediterranean 
on the south. The whole country was anciently 
diTided into Cilida Aspera, and Cilicla *Cam-. 
pestris. In the former were the cities of 
Aphrodisias^ to called from Venus, who was 
worshipped there iri a magnificent temple ; Na« 
gidtts, a Samiaa colony ; Sarpedon, famous for 
a noble temple contecrated to Apollo and Diana ; 
Sydra, or Syedra; Arsione, Animurium, Ce« 
landris, Lephyriiitn^ Seleucia, Lamus, and PhiU 
adelphia; and in the latter were Soli, built by 
the Hhodians, destroyed by Tigrancs, king of 
Armenia, and rebuilt by Pompcy ; Tarsus, the 
birth-place of St. Paul, formerly equal to Athens 
and Alexandria for the study of philosophy add 
polite literature ; Anchiale, built by Sardanapa- 
lus ; Anaaarbum, seated on the banks of the 
Pyr amus, and in th^ Roman times the metropo* 
lis Of Cilicia Secuttda ; Issos, fiuno'us fo^ Itie 
battle fought it its nalghbonrhood between 
Alesdider the Great aud OarittaCodomannttB ; 

I and Aiexaiutria, built by the Macedoaiaii hor» 
between Issua and the straits of GlUoi*. 
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That part of the country called Cilicia Cam- 
pestris was oae of the most iVuitful tracts in Asia ; 
but the western di?ision was remarkably sterii. 
The air in the inland cities was deemed saiubri- 
ous ; but very dangerous on the coast. 

Josephus asserts that this country was first 
peopled by Tarshish^ the son of Javan : and af- 
ter ward reduced by a colony of Phcenicians 
under the conduct of Cilix. But, in process of 
time, other colonies from Syria, Greece, and the 
adjacent countries, mingled with them, and in- 
troduccd that variety of:* Lmguages- noticed 
amon(( the inhabitants of Cilicia. 

Both Greek and Latin authors represent the 
ancient Ctlicians as a rough and unpolished ra<:e, 
whose treachery, injustice, and cruelty, were 
proverbial; and. who, in the Roman times, pK>« 
cured their subsistence chiefly by piracy. Pre- 
viously to their settlement in Cilicia they were 
governed by their own princes,, and divided into 
two petty kingdoms, called the Thcban and the' 
Ly rnessian ; of v/hich the former was ruled by 
the family of £etion, and .the latter by that uif 
Evenus; But from their isstablishmeiit la this 
country to the time of Cyrus no mention is itfade 
of their sovereigns;' though they certainly re* 
tained the r.egal form of government till the' 
reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon. On the extiac- 
f ion of the Persian empire Cilicia became a Ma« 
cedonian province ; after the death of Alexander 
it was governed by the Seleycidx ; andPompej 
annexe^ it to the Roman. empire.^ On its first 
division, the part called Trachaea was governed 

t • TIrc CiKcians in some places used the Greek, and ia 
others the Syriac tongue r bat tbe predominant iao2a<i&c 
Wdjia^ialeciiiCthePfnieii. . 
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tyj kings appointed by the Romans. B«t in the 
Teign of Vespasian the whole was formi^-into a 
proTinc0, and divided ipto Ciiicia Prima, Cilicia 
Secunda, and Isauria. 

With respect tp the svrecesdion of the Cilician 
Icings, history affords but a very imperfect ac- 
count Eetion, kln^ of Thebes, is said to have 
reigned biefore the migration into Cilicia, and to 
h« ve assisted Priam in th& Trojan war. He was 
father to the famous^Andromache : and perished^ 
i^'ith his seven sons, in defending ihis capital from 
the assault of Achilles^ * , 

During the skme- war Evenus reigned in 
Lyrnessns, and was succeeded by his sons-Mines 
a^d Epistropus, who were both slain by the 
O re^ks. Syennesis the first was contemporary 
with Cyaxare!f, king of Media, ^nd Nebuchad. 
Dezzar, king of Babylon. Horomedon -is noi 
ticed by Herodotus, but his actions are passed 
over in ^lence« Syennesis the second serve4 
upder Xerxes in the invasion of Greece. And 
SyenncSis the third was compelled to assistCyru^ 
the younger, against his brother Artaxerxes. 
He is supposed to have been the last prince who 
reigned io this country, previous to its reduction 
by Alexatlder ; for no larthcr mention is tbad^ 
of kings, but only of governors of Cilicia, ap.. 
pointed by the kings of Persia. 
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CBLTES AND SCYTHIANS. 



SECTION I. 
THE CELTES. 

THIS nation yielded to none upon the earti 
in point of antiquity, being the descend* 
dants of Gomer, the eldest son of Japhet: yet 
historians have been so confounded by the Tariety 
of their names, exploits, aud migrations, that it 
is almost impossibie to separate them from the 
Scythians, or to give their history with any to- 
lerable perspi'enity» 

On their migration from Phry^ the resi- 
dence of their progenitor, they advaaced throngh 
Thrace, Hungary, Germany, Ganl^ and Italy, 
till they had spread themselves to the utmost 
^borders of Spain. In this large European tract 
thev fixed a boundliry between the Scythiaas 
iuifi themselTes ; bcjgan to assume the appearance 
of a powerful nation under a regular monarchy; 
and gare a variety of names to their new pos- 
sessions. Thus.those who occupied the banks 
of the Rhine, and advanced thence toward the 
south ^d west as far as the Pyrenees and the 
German ocean, gave all that country the name 
of Gallia and Galatia; those whp inhabited 
the more northern regions, above the Enxiae 
sea and the north of the Danube, were callei 
Cymbrians, and gave the name of Cheraonesos 
Cimbrica to that port of Germany now caUcd 

Hobteia; 
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Holstein ; and mention is made of tbem bjr an* 
cicnt geograph^s in so many parts of Europe^ 
that Ortelius imagined the name of Cdtic to be 
the proper appellation of that division of the 
f^Iobe-: and accordingly drew a map of ancient 
Europe, with this title, ^^ Europam, sive Celti- 
casn, veterem." The names of Sacks and Titans 
vere OQ]y bestowed on those of Asia Minor : so 
tiiat they were cKiefly known in this part of 
Europe by the epithets of Celtes and Gauls. 

Previously to their removal from Asia, the 
Celtes. had signalized their nai^cs, and are sup- 
posed to have been governed by their own 
princes. But the records of those early exploits ^ 
are so dark and intricate, that they are totally 
unworthy of observation; particularly as the 
Asiatic conquests did not remain long enough in 
their possession to merit a place in the geogra- 
phy of their country. 

Their European territories seem to have ex* 
tended from the Danube to the farthest extre- 
mities of Spain and Portugal, being bounded on 
the south by the Mediterranean, and on the 
west and north-west by the western and northern 
oceans. It appears improbable that they should 
have penetrated into Sweden, Denmark, and the 
other northern regions, till they found them- 
selves straitened in the more pleasant climate of 
the south. However, in the time of Julius 
Caisar, not only they, but the northern islands 
of Britain, . Ireland, and even Iceland, constl- 
tuted part of the Celtic Gallia. 

So considerable was this nation, even in the 
time of Augustus Cxsar, that it contained no less 
than sixty ^reat communities, .which, according 
to StrabP) were distinguished by the names of 

J> d 3 cities 
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cities or distiicts. Bat how mucli greater was 
their importance before that ^e may be sup- 
posed from that memorable expedition in the 
time 6f Tarquin the elder, in which JBeHovesoi 
penetrated through the Alps at the head of a 
■fonqjdable army, and reduced great part of 
Italy, thence called Gallia Cisalpina. 

Th« religion of the Celtes was nearly the sane 
in substance with that of the Scythians. They 
neither erected temples nor statues : but plantal 
spacious groTcs, which, being open on the top 
and sides, were deemed more suitable for th« 
worship of an nnconfined being. They seem to 
have chosen the oak as their favorite emblem of 
the Deity ; for that tree was always considered 
with peculiar veneration, and many snpematiu 
ral virtues were attributed to its wood, leaves, 
fruit, and misletoe. At least, such were the ac- 
tions and practices of their immediate desc€Dd« 
ants. But in later ages their simplicity was cor<it 
rupted by the idolatrous superstitions of other 
nations; and their princes and heroes soon b&t 
came the objects of blind adoration. All relit 
gious concerns were placed in the hands of tfam 
curetes, since called druids, and bards, who per^ 
formed sacrifices and all other rites, and in*, 
structed youth in philosophy, astronmny, ami 
astrology, together with the doctri&ea of immort 
tality and the transmigration of the soalt These, 
however* were only taught by oral tradition; 
» being accounted top sacred to b^ ponnnitted ts 
writing. 

More commoti subjects, such fs their dero* 
tional hymns, the exploits of their warriors, and 
their exhortatioiis to the people before a batde, 
w^re couched ia jtise^ and sung by tfae^ft upoa 

proper 
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proper occasionfi^ Diodorus obserTes, that the 
bards used to accompany their poetic eifusions 
^'ith instrumental music, and were held in such 
high feneration, that if one of them made his 
appearance whilst two armies were engaged in 
battle, both sides immediately ceased fighting. 
Indeed, they were universally regarded as pro* 
phets of the gods ; and therefore it Avas deemed 
impious to disobey or neglect their injunctions. 

Many authors have commended their virtue 
and morality; Aristotle^ afiirms that philosophy 
passed from them to the Greeks ; and Diodorus 
quotes a curious passage out of llecateus, im* 
porting that the druids had certain instruments 
hy which they could draw distant objects nearer, 
and, discover seas, mountains, and Valleys, in the 
moon — a convincing proof that they must have 
made some great progress in that sort of learn, 
ing above all the contemporary nations. How- 
ever, the cruel customs* which they adopted, 
induced a Roman historian to call their religion 
an impious superstition; and, as such, it was 
abolished by the emperor Claudius. 

They anciently led a wandering kind of life, 
parrying ihcir families about in large waggons, 
%nd ranging from place to place in quest of pas- 
ture, conquest, or amusement. Their usual 
food wa$ Yeniso^ and wild fruits, and their com- 
mon beyerage milk, for they were then wholly 
inattentive to agriculture ; and when they adopt- 
ed it, in later years, they generally left the ma- 
nagement of it to their wives and slaves. At 
length, however, they began to butid towns and 

♦ They frequeotly pollatcd tbeir altars wifh human 
Tictioi.s, and murdered their ^avt;H or iirisonersof war^to 
tfraw an augury froja the ststnaahi^ of ttt||r blood. 
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cities, which they fortified and embellished wluk 
wails, towers, and magnificent edifices. Their 
thirst of plunder impelled them to many acts of 
cruelty, and their intrepid bravery in war was 
equally known and dreaded. I'helr dress was 
remarkably neat, and they were usually deco- 
rated with bracelets, rings, gold chains, and other 
ornaments. Their arms were bows and ar. 
rows, darts, scimiters, daggers, and javelins; 
they had likewise shields and helmets; and as 
they were divided into several tribes or petty 
kingdoms, their armies were divided Jn a si- 
milar dianner in time of war, that the valour 
and merit of each tribe might shine more con- 
spicuously. They used, like all other idolatrous 
nations, to consult their priests upon all emer. 
gencies, especially before an engagement, it 
was also their custom to observe the heavens 
upon such occasions, and, if possible, to avoid 
fighting till after the full moon. Their martial 
laws were set to music, and recited by the youth 
long before they were able to bear arms^ and, 
in short, nothing seems to have been omitted 
that could inliame them with an insatiable thirst 
of glory, and cherish that warlike temper which 
made them so formidable to the surrounding 
nations. 

Of their ancient trade we can say but little^ 
except that Mercury, the son of Jupiter, appears 
to haire polished them considerably by his laws, 
and the great improvements he made in com«> 
liierce, of which he was, afterward,' worshipped 
iis the patron and protectoic* Having found an 
iron mine on Mount Ida, in Crete, they begun to 
forge tools,, arms, shields, and armour; but how 
far Ihey imyovcd these, and what other arts 

they 
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they cnMUateAy can only be guessed from their 
manner of life. UoMrever, as their Avarlike dis« 
positious did not hinder them from raising samp« 
tuous edifices, nor from affecting some grandeur 
in their equipages, furniture, and apparel, it ii 
highly probable that such arts and manufactures 
as tended to luxury were encouraged among 
them. 

Their language was the old Celtic or Gome* 
rian, which was formerly used, with some variety 
of dialect, in ail parts of Europe; and is still 
epoken in the Highlands of Scotland, and some 
part of Ireland. The Welsh is also a dialect of 
the same tongue. ^ 

Acmon, the first prince of note of the Gome- 
rian, or Titanic race, is supposed to have been 
contemporary with Terah, the father of Abra- 
ham, and to have received divine honours, after 
his death, in Phpygia^ where his name was given 
to the ci^ of Acmona, and a grove was conse* 
crated to him. 

Upon the demise of Acmon the government 
devolved on his son . Uranus, who married his 
own sister Ge, or the Earthy and had by her four 
sons. Many fabulous particnlars have been re- 
' lated of him by the Greek and other writers, re- 
lative to his skill in magic, astrological predic* 
tions, &c. But his conquests both in Asia and 
Kurope were certainly owing to his ambition 
and policy The ancients are silent' concerning 
the length of his reign ; but he is said to have 
been deposed by his eldest son Saturn, and to 
have died in close confinement. 

Saturn, surnamed Chronos, is supposed to have 
been the first who assumed the regal dignity; 

for 
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for his predecessors had contented themselres 
with the title of princes ; and an ancient writer 
observes', upon the uuthority of Perecydes, that 
Saturn was called Chxonos from the circumtsanca 
of his wearing a diadem. He is also said to hare 
taken much pleasure in wearing a red cloak, 6r . 
short coat of the Gallatic dye ; from which came 
also the royal purple so much worn, in succeed, 
ing ages^ by monarchs and persons of the highest 
quality. 1 his prince was peculiarly successful in 
his administration and conquests. But his mind 
was continually distracted by guilt and jealousy ; 
and the apprehensions which he entertained of 
his relatives were soon realized ; for his brother 
Titan seized on his person, and threw film Into 
prison ; and his son Jujpiter, after rescuing him 
from captivity, compelled him to retire into 
Italy,, where he was kindly received by Janus, 
king of the Aborigines, and admitted to a parti* 
cipation of his throne. How long he lived after 
this change in his affairs it is impossible to deter- 
mine ; but he is supposed to have ended his days 
in the island of Sicily, where a tomb was erected 
to his memory. 

. Jupiter was no sooner established on the 
throne than his uncle Titan, having formed a 
powerful party, excited a war against him, 
which continued tp rage with the most dreadful 
fury for the space of ten years, till it terminated 
at length in the total overthrow of Titan and his 
adherents by Jupiter, who went against them in 
person with a great fleet and army, and gained 
this important victory near the ancient city- of 
Tartesa, in Spain. This seems to have been the 
ime origin of the fabulous war of the Titans, or 
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giantsf aj^ost the gods, which the poets have so 
artfuUy iiiterwovea with fiction, that it is aimc^st 
impossible to discojrer the truth. 

Jupiter, after the manner of his predecessors, 
espoused his own sister Juno. But as he had 
many amorons intrigues with other women, he 
MfSis compelled to endure many mortifications 
from his jealous queen. Howeyer, his pleasures 
did not militate agai^ist the {Prosperity of his 
subjects ; for he allowed himself proper seasons 
for the administration of justice throughout all 
the provinces of his kingdom ; and applied him- 
self with zeal to the extirpation of robbers and 
banditti, who had long committed the most 
horrid outrages in the forests of Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Illyria. Indeed this step was 
absolutely necessary, for Jupiter having made 
Mount Olympus his chief residence, his subjects 
could not otherwise have resorted safely to his 
court. 

. He is said to have divided his kingdom, and 
given the western or European part to his brotlier 
Dis or Pluto, while he kept the Asiatic or eastern 
division for himself. He also bestowed some 
part pf Africa on his nephew Atlas, but having 
afterward conceived some jealousy of him, he 
caused him to be put to death. This Atlas had 
a very beautiful daughter called Maia, whom 
Jupiter married, being unable to 4>bt^n her on 
any other condition. 

Some authors have asserted that, in conse- 
quence of the continual seditions raised against 
him by his revengeful consort, Jupiter degene- 
rated in^o a kind of tyrant. But Diodorus 
Siculns, and Knnius, upon the authority of 
the Cretan historians, bestow the warmest enco. 

mium« 
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miams on his prudence, equity, leaming^strcngtli 
and valour. He died in the hundred and 
twentieth year of hb age, and the sixty second 
of his reign ; and was buried in the isle of Crete, 
where his monument was shewn many ages 
afterward by the inhabitants. His son Ores, or 
Cret, from whom the island of Crete is supposed 
to have derived its name, was then at the head 
, of the Curetes, and^performed the last offices of 
duty to his father, after which he assumed the 
government in that island. 

Theutat, or Mercury, the son of Jupiter and 
Maia had the western part of the empire assigned 
to him after the death of his uncle Pluto. He 
was peculiarly famed for his skill in magic, 
auguries, and philosophy ; and universally ad- 
mired for his eloquence, prudence, courage, and 
activity. He is said to have travelled into l^ypt, 
for the express purpose of penetrating into the 
most mysterious arts and sciences, and on his re- 
turn taught his subjects the art of melting, re- 
fining, castitig, and working metals: and also 
instructed them in the nature and advantages of 
commerce. He also formed an excellent code of 
laws, caressed ail foreigners who visited his do- 
minions, gave the most liberal encouragement 
to the arts and sciences, and wrought so great 
an improvement on his people, that his memory 
was held in the highest veneration even in the 
time of Csesar, who tobserves, that he had sta* 
tues and' altars reared to his honour ia every 
town and village. He reigned, according to the 
Alexandrian Chronicle, thirty. fodr years, but 
authors differ in opinion respecting his death-^ 
some supposing that he died peaceably in the 
I^osseSsion of his kingdom, and others assertkg 

that 



ftat he «iided his days in Egypt, whither he 
was compelled to retire from the evil designs of 
his brothers. However, the former opinion 
seems most reasonable, and receives a consider 
rable sanction from the circumstance of a large 
tomb standing near New Carthage in the time 
of HtMinibal, which was called the tomb of 
Mercury Thentat. 

]p^othing satisfactory can be szud concerning 
the kingdom, from the death of this prince to 
}ts conquest by the Romans, except that the 
unwieidiness of so Tast an empire caused it to 
split into many petty kingdoms under his suc« 
cessors; and that the intestine divisions which 
ensued, facilitated the designs of a vigilant and 
warlike enemy. 

. On the dismemberment of Iberia, or Spaing 
hy the Carthaginians, and the reduction of the 
northern provinces by the Scythians, some 
powerful colonies of the Ceitesbr ancient Gome- 
rians returned into Lesser Asia, and having . 
seized on several places by force, formed new . 
settlements, which were distinguished by^ the 
names of Galatia, Parthia, Saccacene, &c. 



SECT* II. 
THE SCYTHIANS. 

THE prodigious tract of country anciently in- 
habited by this people extended from the 
d5th to the 1 10th degree of east longitude, and 
was divided into European and Asiatic Scythia, 
including the two Sarmatias, which lay between, 
and severed the two Scythias from each other. 
Vol. VIII. E e The 
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The Asiatic Scytiiia comprehended in general 
GreatTartauy and Russia iti Asia; and, in par* 
ticular^ the Soy thia beyond Imaus cotktained the 
regions of Bogdoi and Tanguti ; wliile that 
Within Ihiaiis had Mongal and Turkestan, the 
Usbek, Kalmuc^ and Nagaian Tartars, Siberia^ 
Nova Zambia, and the I^nd of the Samojedes* 
Sarmatia contained Albania, Iberia, and Colchis, 
yhich now constitute the Circassian Tartary 
and the province of Georgia. 

Scythia in Europe contained MiiscoTy and 
the Lesser Crim Tartary, iii the east ; and li- 
thuania, Poland, part of Hungary, Transylvania, 
Walachia, Bulgaria, and Moldavia, in the wesL 
Sarmatia seems to ha^e ex^tended northward to 
Feningi^, now Finland : this part they divided 
from Northern Germany by the Mare Sarmati- 
cnm, which they imagined to run up into the 
NorthcriL Ocean, and, dividing Lapland into 
two parts, made the western regions of Sweden 
and Norway into an island, and Finland into 
anotlier, supposing this also to be cut off Iron 
the continent by the gulf of that name. 

According to Josephus and others, theancicat 
Scythians, who have been styled the ^^ Fathers 
of Nations," were the descendants of Magog, 
the second son of Japheth. In migrating into 
Europe, Gomer^s posterity turned toward the 
north-west, and these spread themseWes toward 
the north-east into both Scythias, where the an. 
cient Muscovites or Tartarians are distinguished 
by the name of Mogli^ which seems to be a cor« 
ruption of MagogU^ the sons of Magog. These 
conjectures are also conniderably strengthened 
by the fierce and terrible character which the 
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icriptnres giTe of Magog, and which* is strictly 
tppUcable to the barbarous Scythians. 

^t IV hat period they began to settle them. 
seWes under a regular government is now Im. 
possible to determine. But it appears that one 
or two tribes at least, viz. the free and royal 
Scythians, were anciently governed by kings, 
and made a more considerable figure than the 
rest. 

Of their laws we cannot speak with accuracy, 
nor- can we suppose them to have been very 
numerous, a^ their justice, temperance, simpli^ 
city of life, and contempt of riches, seem to have 
almost precluded the necessity of public rewards 
or punishments. Though inured t6 labour, 
fierce in battle, and of extraordinary strength, 
they are said to have mastered their passions so 
well, that they made no other use of victory than 
to augment their fame. They used to convey 
their families from place to place in covered 
waggons, drawn by o&en or horses, -and made 
sufficiently capacious to contain all their fumi. 
ture. Their numerous flocks were esteemed 
their greatest wealth, as supplying them with 
wholesome beverage and warm apparel. Gold, 
silver, diamonds, and other articles of luxury, 
were the objects of their contempt ; and those 
virtues which the Greeks vainly laboured to at- 
tain by learning and philosophy, were constantly 
practised by them as the happy consequence of 
' their ignorance of vice. . Such a nation, there, 
fore, could have wanted but few laws for the 
security of their property, or other political con- 
cerns. However, they had some^ relative to re* 
ligloQ, customs, ^c. which forbade, under pain 
pf de^tb) ^ny..iunovation in the establishment ; 
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and excluded women from the benefit of marri- 
age, or men from assisting at the solemn festivals, 
till they had rendered themselves worthy by 
lulling an enemy* 

It mast, however, be acknowledged, that sobc 

of t|ie Scythian tribes bore a very different 

character, and were represented of so fierce and 

cruel a disposition, as even to feast op the flesh 

of their vanquished enemies. These, however, 

were situated at so great a distance from the go- 

Tcrnment as to be out of the reach of its laws ; 

and as the inclemency of the air in those remote 

regions might probably incite them to cruelty, 

so the distance and sterility of their country 

might make them more incapable of being re« 

strained by the ordinary regulations of society. 

According to some successions noticed in Mi* 

tory, tiie Scythian crown appears to have bees 

hereditary, but their monarchs Were by ■# 

means despotic : for they were deposed, sad 

sometimes put to death, for any violation of tk 

established laws. When any of their kings vcft 

confined by indisposition, they sent for three d 

their most famous prophets, or soothaaysn^ 

who commonly asserted that some ScytUn 

(mentioning his name) had perjnred bimsdf kf 

swearing by the royal throne. The acouetf 

person, being immediately seized, was tta 

brought be^re the king, andieharged with is 

crime of perjury. If he denied the fact, othir 

prophets were sent for, who either confirmed Ae 

evidence, and sentenced the culprit to decafiti- 

tion, or otherwise acquitted him. In the lattff 

case a new supply was sent for ; and, if kt 

were then absolved by tde majority, Us fo 

accusers were bound hand and fo<^t, apd plio' 
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in a cart loaded with &ggots,- which was imme- 
diately set on fire. 

A remarkable instance of their greaf respect 
to their monarchs appears in the pojnpous so« 
lemnitj of their funerals, which were performed 
in the following manner : The royal corpse, 
being carefully embalmed with bruised cypress, 
incense, parsley, and anniseed, was placed in a 
chariot, and conreyed from one tribe to another 
through all parts of the kingdom. In every 
country that received the funeral procession the 
inhabitants were compelled to imitate the royal 
Scythians in their mournful ceremonies,* and ac- 
company the hearse to the next province, till it 
reached that part of the Gerrians which w^s the 
remotest in the kingdom. Here the body was 
deposited in a large square hole, upon a bed en- 
compassed with spears, and covered with timber; 
a canopy was then spread over the monument, 
and the favorite concubines, hcad.cook, groom, 
waiter, and messenger, with some horses, were 
strangled, and deposited beneath it, for the ser- 
vice of their deceased sovereign. Some goldeii 
cups^ and other necessary utensils, were also 
placed in the vacant spaces '^ and the earth was 
thrown upon the whole, so ai to form a high 
mound or artificial mountain. At the expiration 
of the year, fifty young Scythiatis of quality, with 
an equal number of horses^ were strangled ; their 
bowels taken out, and their bellies stufied with 
straw ; the bodies of the men were fastened upon 
their horses by an iron stake, and the horses, 
thus mounted, were set upon semicircular boards, 

s 

* These ceremonies consisted In cutting off oHe part ot 
tHe ear, dhaving the head, and piercing the left hand with 
ao arrow. 
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and placed a4 a convenient diitance frem cadb 
other round the royal monument 

When a person of inferior quality died, hit 
nearest reiatiTcs caused his body to be embalmed 
and carried in a chariot from house to kouse 
junong his friends, who received and feasted the 
- mourners in their turns, setting part of the ban- 
quet before the deceased. ' This ceremony con- 
tinued forty days, at the expiration of.whidk 
the corpse was buried ; the attendants purified 
themselTcs by the smoke of a fragrant kind of 
hempseed ; and the ceremony concluded with 
Jiideous shrieks. 

The Scythians worshipped a plurality of 
gods and goddesses, among which were Vesta, 
Jupiter, Apia, Apollo, Venus, Neptune, and 
.Vulcan ; but their iaTorite deity was Mars, te 
,whom they consecrated their finest grores, and 
reared an altar of prodigious extent in ereiy 
district. Herodotus, speaking of these altars, 
observes, that each of them consisted of small 
wood tied up into bundles, and covered three 
stadia of land in length and breadth, though the 
height was not proportionable. The top, whidk 
was quadrangular, had three sides perpendicular, 
and the fourth sloping, to render it easy of ac- 
cess. One hundred and fifty loads of iaggots 
were annually brought to each altar to supply 
those which had been decayed by the inclemencj 
of the winter ; and on the summit of each of 
.these hcKups was erected an old ii'on scimiter, as 
the image, or rather emblem, of the deity. Their 
ordinary sacrifices were horses, and all other 
cattle ; with the first fruits of the earth, and the 
richest spoil of their enemies. Every hundredth 
fi^isuner of war was also inimblated in tke 
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^Coilowing manner: The priest, having poared a 

libation of wine upoo the captiye's head, cut his 

'^liroat, and received hb bipod into a bowl, with 

Tfrhich he ascended to tlie top ^f the altar, and 

^^nrashed the deity's sword. The victim'i right 

auia was then cut off close to the shoulder, and 

thrown up into the air; lifutno fitrther notice 

"waa taken of the body. In the offering of aai- 

jnals, jeither to Mars, or any otheridol^ the same 

sites were practised every where without varia» 

tlon: they brought the beast to the altar, hav*. 

^ng its fore feet tied with a cdrd, by which the 

person who officiated as priest tiirew it down. 

Whilst it was falling, he called upiHi the deity 

to whom it was presented, and tiien strangl^ 

Jt : as soon as it was dead, the skin was stripped 

off, and *the flesh boiled; and the ceremony 

concluded with throwing part of it before the 

fldtar, and distributing the remainder among the 

votaries. Some of the most raluable spoUs of 

var were anciently sent by a number of Scy thU 

-nn virgins, under a proper escort, totiie Delphic 

Apollo; but the length and difficulties of th« 

journey compelled tiiem to discontinue this 

practice. 

The warlike temper and exploits of these peo^ 
pie were nniversally dreaded by their contealpo- 
jraries ; and they appear to have taken the utmost 
care for the cultivation of th^r martial genius. 
Thus,' they are reported to have drank the blood 
of the first enemy they took captive, and to have 
-presented the h^s of all whom they killed in 
battle to their monarch. They used to flay their 
vanquished foes, to stretch, dry, and tau their 
-skins, and apply them to varipos purposes ; such 
•M eovering their qsuvers, or decking tikeir own 
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bodies : they also ftequeaHy hung them at fbtir 
horses' bridles, where they served both for nap* 
kins and trophies of irictories; while the sknlls 
were converted into drinking-bups. ^ 

In consequence of their living free from 
akid ambition, and eating plentifully of 
food, the ancient Scythians acquired ruddy com- 
plexions, and became so plethoric, that many of 
them ' cauterized their arms, shoulders, and 
breasts, in order to draw of all superfluous 
moisture, and prevent their growing too un- 
wieldy. What provision they inade when ab- 
sent from their flocks and herds, is not easy to 
determine I but it is extremely probable that^ 
when they entered an enemy's -country, th^ 
seized upoA all the cattle they could meet with ; 
and, when that failed, they had recourse to a 
certain cdmpositipn^ which they carried about 
^ith them in small pieces like pills, one of which 
would afford sufficient nourishment for several 
days. Pliny observes, that they used a similar 
expedient with their horses, by means of a cer- 
tain weed, which enabled them to travel some 
days without eating or drinking. 

Their manufactures consisted chiefiy in build- 
ing waggons for their families, tanning leather 
for their quivers, bucklers, ^c. and fabricating 
their own weapons. Their mode of living was 
altogether incompatible with commerce ; and as 
to their learning, they do not seem to have even 
understood writing tiUthey brought it with them 
from Asia, after their twenty-eight years inva- 
sion of that country. 

Trom some instances that occur in the history 
of their kingSj they seem to have allowed of po- 
lygamy, and were not OYer strict in their t»v- 

riages4 
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rtages. Plato seems to intimate that tliej liad 
their women in common ; but, if any 3ttch cus« 
.torn prevailed^ it must have l^en confined to tk% 
more savage tribes, for the royal and free Scy« 
thians had wives ; and some of their monarchi 
axe expressly said to hare taken them from other 
nations. They were in general remarkably ab* 
atemious, and seem to have abhorred the vice of 
drunkenness. However, a wine-feast was kept 
once a year in every district, fdr those who had 
signalieed their courage in battle ; and another 
was used at funerals. Their mode of crossing 
a river was truly singular ; they laid thttr saddle 
and weapons upon a skin .filled with eork, aftd 
€0 well sewn, that not a drop of water could 
penetrate it ; they then laid themselves dpwm 
upon it, and, taldng hpld of thdr horse br the 
tail, made him swim to the opposite shore. 
They were remarkable for the strength and fide- 
lity of their friendship, which they gloried itt 
above all things, and usually confirmed witk 
the following ceremonies: th^ poured somft 
wine into an earthen vessel, and mingled it wi^ 
some of their own blood, which they drew by a 
slight indsioii from their hands. They then 
dipped the points of their weapons into the mix« 
ture ; uttered some dire imprecation against the 
party who should prove unfEuthful ; and, having 
each of ihem Uiken a draught of the liquor, 
-desired some of die by-standers to pledge tiiera, 
and witness their soleom agre^nent. A con* 
tract thus ratified, whether of private friendihip 
or public alliance, was deemed so sacred, that 
they thought no punishment severe enough, 
either in this life or the next, for those by whofti 
it should be violated. 

As 
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As they were warm and faithful in their 
friendship) so were tttej fierce and vindictive in 
revenge. If a Scythian had received an injury 
which he was unable to retaliate,^ ^e custom 
was for him to sacrifice a bullock, and iroast the 
flesh^in small pieces. Then he spread the hide 
upon the ground, and sat upon it, holding his 
hands behind hin^ as if they had been tied. 
Upon thl9 signal, all that beheld him came to 
ms^ce enquiry respecting his discontent; and, 
if they favoured his cause, took up a piece of 
meat, and immediately sent him a number of 
men and horses, according to their ability, or 
the ikature of the injury. 

That the Scythians were a very populous na« 
tion, is well attested by historians ; though their 
cruel and frequent inroads upon each other 
must have lessened their numbers exceedingly. 
Their climate, exercise, temperance, and other 
advantageous circumstances, rendered them 
hardy, prolific, and long-lived ; and sickness 
was but seldom experienced by them. Hence 
we are told that many of them grew weary of 
the world before the. approach of death, and 
hastened their exit by throwing th^nselvcsfrom 
.an eminence into the sea. An incontrovertible 
proof of their populousness, is the succession of 
colonies -which they sent out toward the southern 
parts of the world ; and Herodotus mentions a 
vessel capable of containing six hundred am. 
phoras, or fifty hogsheads, which was formed 
out of the heads of the, arrows of a Scythian 
army, in the reign of Ariantes. 

Having thus described the religion, manners, 
and customs of the royal Soydiians, we are 
under the necessity of noticing the more petty 

king. 
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jLingdoTDS, as they inhabited a considerable part 
of scythia) and are supposed to hare descended 
either from the same progenitor^ or Ifom some of 
Magog's brethren. 

The Sarmatians are said to hare been the 
iofispring of the Scythians and Amazons. Hence 
Herodotus obserres, that the Sarmatian women 
retained the Amazonian temper, and were more 
warlike than the rest of the Scythian females. 
It was chiefly in this prbrince that a rirgin was 
unqualified for matrimony till she had killed an 
enemy in battle* 

The Taurians are said to hare subsisted chiefly 
by war and rapine^ and to have sacrificed all 
persons who were shipwrecked to a rirgin dae- 
mon, whom they called Iphigenia. 

The Neurians observed the customs of Scy- 
thia in most particulars ; but pretended to a su- 
perior skill in magic, and were reported to be 
transformed into wolves for some part of th^ 
year; an. allegory which probably meant no 
more than their wearing of skins with the fur 
outward during the winter. This province was 
so dreadfully infested with serpents, that they 
were at length compelled to leave it, andi'empr^ 
amongst the Budians. 

The Budians were a populous nation, famed 
for blue eyes and red hair. They built- the citjr 
Gelonns, which had temples and chapels dedi* 
cated to the'Grecian gods, and was surrounded 
by high walls. After the building of this city, 
the inhabitants applied themselves to tillage anc^ 
horticulture ; and were so much more civilizefl 
in their liianncrs than the people of the prp* 
vince, tliat they seemed to be a distinct r^ipe. 
Jndeefi many authors suppose th^ ^^ Q^}^ 
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^ans were of Greek extractioD^ and that the^ 
[^adually became, blended with the Budians^ 
their neif hbours^ who were of Sarmatian origin. 
The Meianchceneans^ so denominated from their 
affecting to go always in blacky followed the 
Scythian customs, except that they fipd npon 
human iesh, which the royal Scytfaiaiis did not ; 
nor, indeed, did any other tribe use it as com« 
Dion foody bat only on some particular occa* 
si6ns. 

The last two Scythian tribes worthy of notice 
were the Nomades, who inhabited the ooiintry 
on the north- west of the Caspian sea ; and the 
Massagetes, who resided on the west. The 
Nomades difiered but little from the free Scy« 
thians ; they led an itinerant life, and, when 
called to the wars, left their families and flocks 
under the care of shepherds till their retunb 
But the Massagetes appea!r to have had maoy 
peculiarities. Their offensiTe weapons were 
fabricated of brass instead of steel, and their 
defensive armour was richly ornamented with 
gold. When a man attained to old age, whidi 
was rather detei^inable by concurring sjm^ 
toms than bylaw, aH bis relatives assembled 
and sacrificed him, together widta number of 
animals. The flesh of all the rictins was then 
boiled together, find the company sat down to 
their horrid repast. This kind of death, from 
the ?ery idea of which human nature revolts, vai 
by the Massagetes accounted the most felicitovs, 
because, in^tt^ad of being deposited in the earth, 
they acquirdd the honour of being sacrifioei 
to th.eir deity, aud feasted 'upon by their friends 
and relations. The sun was the only object of 
their adoxation ; and to him^ beside human vie* 

tims, 
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tims, they offered horses, as deeming thpm the 
noblest and swiftest of quadrupeds. They seem 
to have been totally ignorant of agriculture, and 
to have subsisted entirely on fish, milk, and the 
flesh of their cattle. 

With respect to t^e succession of the Scythi- 
an monarchs, ancient records are so extremely 
barren, perplexed, and obscure, that it is im- 
possible to present a regular history of their 
reigns, or to fix a particular period to any of 
their actions. Such information, however, as is 
scattered in the writings of Herodotus, and other 
more recetit historians, is collected for the satis- 
faction of the reader, and the completion of the 
present chapter. 

Scythes, the first king of this nation noticed 
in history, is said to have been the offspring of 
Hercules and a monster. But this tale was evi- 
dently invented by the Greeks, to sully the^ori- 
gin of the warlike Scythians. 

Sagillus is reputed to have sent his son, Pa- 
nasagorus, with a powerful body of cavalry, to 
the assistance of Orithya, queen of the Amazons, 
against Theseus, king of Athens ; but, on the 
prince's arrival, the heroines inspired him with 
disgust, and he left them to the mercy of their 
enemies, by whom they were defeated. 

Madyes was the son of Protothy as, a warlike 
prince, under whose conduct the Scythians in- 
vaded Media, and held the greater part of Upper 
Asia in subjection for the space of twenty-eight 
years. They also made some incursions into the 
land of the Philistines, where they took the city 
of Bethshean from the half^tribe of Manasseh, 
and gave it the' name of Scythopolis. From 
hence they marched to Egypt; but Psamrae- 

You VIII. F f ticus, 
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'ticus, kiilg of that countrj, prevailed on^hem 
to return, and thus saved his dominions from 
plunder and desolation. What became of those 
who survived the massacre mentioned in * the 
History of the Medes is no where recorded: 
•however, it is supposed that many of them sub- 
mitted to Cyaxares ; that others enlisted in the 
service of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon ; 
and that the greater division returned into Scy- 
thia, where they found that their wives had 
taken their slaves for husbands, and that those 
slaves were now res^|ved to obstruct their en- 
trance into their ancient territories. Hereupon 
some skirmishes ensued, and victory seemed to 
hover over the rebels, till, at length, one of the 
Scythian lords observed, that it was incompa- 
tible with their dignity to fight with slaves as 
equals, and "thereTore urged hid companions to 
fail upon them with whips and other instro- 
ments of chastisement. This advice was im- 
mediately accepted, and attended with complete 
success, for the slavish rebels were struck witb 
aiith a panic at this unexpected assault, that 
. they threw down their arms, and fled with the 
.utmost precipitation ; whilst their mistresses 
eluded the resentment of their Injured husbands 
by putting themselves to death. After this vic- 
tory over their revolted slaves, the Scythians 
enjoyed a long and uninterrupted peace. 

Tomyris, a Scythian heroine, is said to harp 
been demanded iu marriage by Cyrus the Great: 
but she, imagining that her kingdom, rather 
than her person, was the object of his desire, 
refused to give an audience to his ambassadors; 
upon which Cyrus led his army against the Mas- 

♦ yidepa^e§. 
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sagetes, who were then under her dominions and 
there lost his life. However, the whole of this 
story IS rejected by the lesirned as improbable 
and absurd. 

Jancyrus, a haughty and magnanimous prince^ 

- is famed for the spirited answer which he sent to 
Darius, when the Persian heralds demanded of, 
him earth and water ; and for the signal victory 
which he gained over the Persian army. The 
occasion of this war is variously related ; some. ' 
affirming that the Scythian had incensed Darius, ^ 
by refusing him his daughter, and others accus- 
ing Jancyrus as ocing the first aggressor. How- 
ever, when the heralds made their demand of. 
earth and water, in token of subjection, Jancy- 
rus told them, that, as he acknowledged no. 
9ther superior than his progenitor Jupiter, and 
Vesta, queen of the Scythians, he would send a 
more suitable present to their master, such as 
might probably cause him to repent of his arro-^ 
gance. This present was afterward sent to Susa, 
consisting of a bird, a mouse, a frog,, and five 
arrows, without any farther application. Darius ^ 
immediately supposed they were sent in token 
'of submission; but Gpbrias, who was better 

• acquainted with the Scythians, gave a very dif. 
ferent interpretation to the present, viz* that 
the Persians must not expect to elude the 
effects of Scythian valour, unless they could fly. 
like birds, pluoge under water like frogs, or bury 
themselves in the earth like mice. This expla- 
nation was soon justified; for the king of Scy- 
tfaia summoned all the princes of the other 
tribes tojoin their arms with his against thQ 
common invader of their country. 

F f 2 Upon 
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' Upon this summons, the kings of the Bndians, 
Grelonians, Sarmatiana^ Agathjrsians, Andro« 
phages, Neurians, Melanchceneans, and Taa- 
riansy assembled in council upon the occasion of 
the war ; but only the three first esteemed it a 
common cause, and re*solved to assist Jancjros; 
for the others declared they would remain peace- 
ably at home till some act of hostility on th« 
part of Persia couTinced them that their liberties 
were in danger. 

To rerenge himself on these nations for their 
unexpected refusal of assistance, Jancyrus re- 
solved to use his utmost exertions, in order to 
draw the enemy into their country. Accord- 
ingly, he divided his arfny into two columns; 
one of which was to act in conjunction with the 
Gelonians and Budians under the command of 
Taxacis, and the other was commanded by him- 
self; whilst the Sarmatians were ordered to 
march to the territories of Scopasis; that, ia 
■ case the Persians should penetrate that way, 
■they might retire to the river Tanais, and, upon 
their retiring, harass them as much as possible. 
Taxacis, in the mean time, was^to keep a day's 
march behind the enemy, and to tire them with 
frequent skirmishes, in order to draw them into 
the territories of the five neuter nations ; and, 
•if that expedient failed, they were either to re- 
turn liome, or adopt such other measures tf 
iheiT own prudence might suggest. 

These arrangements being made, Jancyms 
sent out a detachment of his best cavalry, which, 
finding the Persian army encamped about three 
days*^ march from the Ister, destroyed all the 
products of the ground, and then retreated. 

The 
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The Persians eagerly )3ursiied th^m as ihey to- 
tirM still farther back, till they were at length 
drawn into the territories of the Bndians, where 
they burnt and demolished all that came in their 
way. ' On their arriyal at a great desert, of about 
scTen days' march, Darius thought proper tq 
halt, and accordingly began to build some spa« 
cious towns at equal distances from each other. 
However, he left this work unfinished, to conti- 
nue his pursuit of the fleeing Scythians, who, by 
degrees, drew him through the territories of all 
the nations who had refused to join in the war, 
and laid waste the country as they retreated, that 
the Persians ^ight be driven to extremities for 
"ir^nt of food. At length, however, Darius was 
cistmpelled to retire, with the loss of the greatest 
part of his army, and glad to escape with his 
own life, though at the expence of his reputa-. 
tidn. Indeed this expedition would have proved 
tragical in the extreme to Persia, if the lonians 
had kept their promise to the Scythians,^ and de- 
stroyed the bridge which Darius had thrown 
across the Ister; but they only deceived them 
^ith an assurance that it should be demolished, 
while the Persian army was advancing to repass 
it with all possible expedition. When the Scy- 
thian^ found that the invader was gone beyond 
their, reach, they loaded the lonians with the 
most opprobrious epithets, and made themselves 
amends for the ravages they had been com- 
pelled to make in their own country, by laying 
' waste the country of Thrace as far as the Hel- 
lespont, and enriching themselves with the spoils 
of the unfortunate inhabitants. 

Saulius is said to have killed Anacharsis, a 
jprince of the blood, for presuming to intro^uc^ 

* F f 3 th^ 
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the nochirnal rites of the Mother of the Godi 

ihto Scjrthia^ which he had seen performed 

among the Greeks. Anacharsis prudently chose 

a priyate place, covered with a thick wood, for 

the celebration of this new worship ; but aScj- 

thian having discovered him, and revealed the 

whole matter to his sovereign, Saulius hastened 

to the place, and shot him dead upon the spot. 

Aripithes had a numerous progeny, but par- 

ticulariy one 30n i^med Scythes, whose mother, 

a native of Istria, had caused him to be edu. 

cated in all the Grecian customs. Aripithes 

being afterward slain by the treachery of the 

Agathyrsians, this son found means to possess 

himself of the vacant throne. 

Scythes, though now possessed of the king- 
dom, and married to one of his father^s wives, 
who was a Scythian woman, preferred the Gre- 
cian customs to those of his own country. To 
indulge himself in them, without giving offence 
to his subjects, he led his forces to the metro- 
polis of the Borysthenians, which is reported to 
have been a colony of Milesians, and, leaving 
them before the place, entered it alone. Then, 
causing the gates to be shut, he laid aside his 
Scythian dress, and devoted a whole month to 
the enjoyment of the Grecian customs, appard, 
and worship; but afterward resumed his na- 
tional habit, and returned to the army. A fre- 
quent repetition of this practice enflamed bis 
enthusiasm, and induced him to build a samp* 
tuons palace in that city, which he adorned with 
marble stataesof sphinxes, grif&ns, &c. Hcr« 
he resolved to be initiated into the rites of Bac- 
^chus; but, wheli all things were prepared for 
^he ceremony^ the oatv^ard court of his new pa"* 
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lace "v^as demolislied by thunder. This accident 

did not deter hira from the prosecution of his 

design ; but whilst he was in the midst of it, a 

£forysthenian went to the Scythians, and ad. 

dressed them thus : — " You frequently upbraid 

us with celebrating our bacchanals, because, 

when possessed with the god, we seem to lose 

the use of pur reason ; come now, and behold 

your sovereign celebrating those rites with a 

divine fury, and convince yourselves, by ocular 

demonstration, that the god has taken full pos. 

session of him.'* Upon this invitation some of 

the principal Scythians repaired tox the city, 

where they beheld, from one of the toners, 

. their king performing bacchanalian orgies with 

faumerous ch^ir. 

Overwhelmed with rage and vexation at this 
humiliating spectacle, they hastened back to the 
army, and represented the folly of Scythes iii 
such glaring colours', that they unanimously- 
revolted from their allegiance, and elected Octa- 
inasades to fill the throne instead of his brother. 
On the first intimation of this revolution, Scy- 
thes fled into Thrace ; and Octamasades pur- 
sued him, with a formidable army, as far as the 
banks of the Ister. Here Sitalces, king of 
Thrace, marched out against tlie newly-created 
monarch; but, while both armies were prepar- 
ing for an engagement, the latter received a 
message from Sitalces to this eU'ect : 

" Why should we risk the event of a battle? 
thou art my sister's son, and hast my brother in 
thy hands : deliver him up to me; and I, in re- 
turn, will send thee Scythes ; so shall we both 
^void the hazard of a defeat." This- proposal 
w<^ readily accepted, Octamasades surrendered 
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his uncle ix^ the Thracian, who immediately 
drew off his army, aud the unfortunate Scythes 
was beheaded. 

Ariantes is said to have ordered all his soldiers 
to appear before him at a set time, and every one, 
to throw, the tip of an arrow into a common 
heap, which amounted to so great a bulk, that 
he caused it to be melted down and cast into a 
large yessel as a. monument of the transaction. 

Some other kings of this country are noticed 
by historians ; biit, as nothing satisfactory is re- 
corded of their actions, we shall pass them OTcr 
in silence,' and hasten to the reign of Atheas, 
under whom the Scythians are reported to have 
sustained a very considerable overthrow. This 
prince being engaged in a war with the Istrians, 
implored the assistance of Philip, king of Mace* 
don, promising to make him his heir to the crown 
of Scythia. But the Istrians having precipitately 
quitted the field at the newlf of this important 
succour, he sent a second message to Philip, as- 
serting that he had neither craved his assistance, 
nor promised him the Scythian diadem. Philip, 
who was then employed at the »iiege of Byzan. 
tium, took no other notice of this preposterous 
behaviour, than to request that Atheas would 
remit him som'e money to defray part of the ex. 
pcnccs of the siege, as he had paid nothing either 
toward the subsistence or reward of the auxili- 
aries who had been sent against the Istrians, in 
compliance with his desire. 

This demand was so reasonable, that Atheas 
was at a loss for an lexcuse. At length, how- 
ever, he pleaded incapacity, and alleged that 
the inclemency of the climate, and the sterility 
Pf the soil, scarcely afforded his Scythians a suf- 
ficient. 
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ficicnt subsistence without contributing to his 
opulence. Philip, ir^ensed at this reply, re- 
solved to retaliate, and accordingly sent the 
Scythians word <^athe had made a vow to erect 
^ statue to Hercules at the mouth of the Istor^ 
and desired pcrmissibu to come aiKl set it up, 
Atheas, suspecjting his true desigii, returned foi 
answer, that if he was desirous of performing' 
his TOW, he might send the statue, which should 
be carefully erected and preserved; but, if he 
presumed to enter the Scythian territories at the 
head of an army, the statue should soon, be 
melted and cast into arrows to be used against 
himself. Philip paid no attention to these proud 
menaces; and both monarchs being exasperated, 
an obstinate battle ensued, in which thcSgy- 
thians were vanquished ; twenty thousand wo- 
ineix and children were made prisoners; and 
twenty thousand mares, with a vast quantity of 
other cattle, were sent into Macedonia. As a 
proof, ,however,'of the simplicity and poverty 
of the Scythians, It should be observed, that 
Neither gold, silver, nor jewels^were found among 
the plunder. Fiom this period, little notice is 
taken of them as a collective nation, though the 
diifercnt tribes of which they were composed 
gignalized themselves on various occasions, as. 
will be seen in its proper place. 
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SECT. 1. 
ARMENIA MAJOR, 

THE cold and mountainoos tract called Ar« 
menia Major, was, according to Strabo, 
bounded on the north bj Iberia and Albania ; 
on the east, by Media; on the south, by Moant 
Taurus; and on the west, by the mouatains 
ParyadreS). some Pontic nations, and the Eu- 
phrates. The face of the country was agreeably 
diversified with hills and vallies ; but the com, 
wine and other productions were extremely bad ; 
and the scanty crops which annually clothed the 
fields, resulted entirely from the unwearied in- 
dustry and painful labour of the inhabitants. 
^ The chief cities of Armenia Maior were Ar- 
taxati, the metropolis, situated on\in elbow of 
the river Araxes, and anciently regarded as im- 
pregnable ; Sebastia, on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, at a small distance from Mount Tau- 
rus; Tigranocerta, , built by Tigranes, during 
tiie Mi^hrldatic war, upon a steep hill, iu the 
soiitiiefn part of Armeiiia; Artagera, where ih^ 
emperor Caius received a wouud, which occa- 
sioned his death; Carcathioccrta, called, by 
Strabo, the metropolis of * Sophene ; Chorsa, 
placed by Ptolemy on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates ; and Theodosiopolis, a great and 
wealthy city, founded by th;e emperor Tlieo- 
dosius. 

* A province watered bv the Euphrates. 
... ' With 
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With respect to the origiii of "the ancient Ar* 
menians, Herodotus and Stephanus derive them 
from the Phrygians, on account of several Phry- 
gian words that had crept into- their language. 
But Strabo and the learned Bochart suppose 
them to have descended from the Syrians^ or 
rather consider the Syrians and Armenians as 
two tribes of one and the same nation : — an opi- 
nion which seems justified by a strong similarity, 
between those nations in manners, language, &c. 
^ However, in process of time, they began to form 
"^ matrimonial alliances with foreigners, and their 
eommercial connexions drew to their country a 
considerable number of Phrygian, Greek, and 
Persian traders. 

Their government seems to have been monar- 
chical from the most early periods. Berosus af. 
firms that Scytha was first invested, with the re« 
gai-dignity, and succeeded by his son Barzanes. 
Pliny, and other authors of respectability, |n. 
form us, that, on the demise of Barzaues, th« 
country was divided into several petty king, 
doms. And Plutarch mentions one Araxes, 
king of Armenia, who, in a war with the j^er- 
sians, sacrificed the two daughters of a noble- 
man of great distinction, and was pursued sb 
close by the incensed parent, th^t he los^ his life . 
in attempting to swim over the river, then called 
Hclmus, but ever after Araxes, In process of 
time, the Armenians were made tributary to 
Astyages, "king offMedia. However, they con- 
tinued to be ruled by their own monarchs ; for 
Tigranes and Sabaris, in tvhom the royal family 
of Armenia is said to have been extinguished,^ 
were the sons of that king, who was afterward 
subdued by Cyrus. 

. Oa 
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On the death of Tigranes and Sabaris, this 
country became a province of Persia, and ivas 
governed by prefect^, till the time of Alexander 
the Great. It was thenjreduced by the Mace- 
donians, and remained under the governmcttt of 
the Scleucidx till the reign of Antiochus the 
Great, when Zadriades and Artaxias seized on 
the country, and, adding some of the adjacent 
provinces to it, erected the two kingdoms of 
Armenia Major and Armenia Minor. 

The religion of the Armenians is said to have 
resembled that of theMedes and Persians, with 
some trilling variations. Their principal deity, 
however, was the goddess Tanais, to whom se- 
veral magnificent temples were consecrated, and 
in M'hose presence it was customary to prostitute 
the Armenian virgins. Haris was another idol 
peculiar to this people, but after what mode he 
w as worshipped is uncertain. 

The language of the ancient Armenians was 
similar to that of the Syrians ; at least, it is well 
known that they U3ed the Syriac characters. 
The modem Armenians use two languages, the 
vulgar and the learned ; the latter of which is 
only used in divine service. This language is 
.said to be very expressive, and enriched with all 
the terms of religion, and of arts and sciences: 
— a circumstance wliich, if true, shows that the 
Armenians were formerly much more conversant 
.with literature than they are at present. 

No mention is made of any commerce carried 
on by the ancient inhabitants of Armenia, thougk 
the modern arc, perhaps, the greatest traders on 
earth. Sha Abbas the Great, king cf Persia, b 
reported to have been the first who encouraged 
tk^uito trade, and planted a colony of Arme- 
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nians at Julpha, the famous suburb of Ispahan, 
described by most European travellers. 

During the minority of Antiochus the Great, 
Artaxias and Zadriades, governors of Armenia, 
revolted from their allegiance, and caused them- 
selves to be proclaimed kings of the provinces 
that were under their jurisdiction. As the troops 
of Antiochus w^jre fully employed vn another 
quarter, this daring rebellion was crowned .with, 
extraordinary success : and such important ac- 
quisitions were made by the new sovereigns, that 
Armenia, from^a small province, soon became 
so considerable a kingdom, that Justin gives it 
the preference in wealth, power, and extent, to 
any other of |iis time, excepting only that of 
Patthia. 

The conquerors having thus effected their 
ambitious purpose, by the revolt of Armenia, 
atfd the successful invasion of the neighbouring 
provinces, divided their territories into two king- 
^oms ; the' greater of which was governed by 
Artaxias, under the name of Ahnenia Major ; 
and the lesser, which lay next to Cilicia, began 
to be known, under the dominion of Zadriades, 
by the appellation of Armgiia Mino.r. 

Antiochus \vas no sooner apprised of these 
proceedings than he sent a powerful army 
again.<{t thu usurpers : but his attempts were all 
defeated, and he was at length compelled to 
condude a p,^ace, whilst his successful opponents 
entered into an alliance with lion^, a^d thu^ 
secured their new IqngdoiQS to themselves anct 
their descendants. However, in the reigu of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the army of A i^ taxi as' if a^ 
cut in pieces, apd himst^lf loaded with irons. 

Upon tin's ocpisi^n. tj(iey ^q}jl |ro^ tjliie Modes 
Vol. Vill. Cjg ' the 
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the proYinces of Caspiana, Phaunitis, and Baso- 
ropida ; from the Iberians, Chorzena, and Goga- 
•rena ; and from the Chaiybes abd Mossynaed, 
Pareneta' and Xerxena,, which bordered on 
Armenia Minor. 

By whom Artancias was succeeded it is unpos- 

.tible to determine ; the Armenian History being 
interrupted by a cha«m of seventy years, which 
passed between the defeat of this prince and the 
reign of Tigranes the Great. During this time, 
the Armenians seem to have waged an unsnccess- 
fui war with Parthia ; for Tigranes was dctiTerei 
up as a hostage to the Parthians, and upon thn 
news of his father's death procured l^is liberty^ 
by yielding a considerable portion of iiis king- 
dom to that victorious people. 
n p Tigranes had scarcely ascended the 
' ^ ' thrdne of his ancestors when Mithridates 
£npator persuaded him to engage iaa 
confederacy against the Romans, and gave turn 
the pjrincess Cieopatra in marriage* llcrevpon 
Tigranes sent a powerful army agaunst Gappa- 
docia, which had been recently conferred bf 
the Roman senate on Ariobarzanes, drove the 
reigning prince from the country, and bestowef 

• the crown upon Ariarathes, Mithridates^s sooy 
whilst ail the booty was reserved for himself. 

. ; Meanwhile the Syrians, befng harassed by the 
'perpetual contentions of the Selencidae, invitei 
Tigranes to take possession of their countiy. 
*Accoi^ingly he chased out the descendants of 
Seieucus, compelled Antiochtis Pius to cede that 
part of Syria which he possessed, together vitfc 
f^reat part of Cilicia, and ascended the throoe 
with the unanimous suflrage of the people. 
' This new addltion.of strength enflamiag hii 

ambidoos 



ambitions fipirlt'with an insatiable thirst of con. 
quest, Tigranes led his victorious army into Ar. 
xnenia JMinor, which he reduced in one cam- 
paign. He then marohcd against the Asiatic. 
Greeks, the Adiabcniaus, the Gordians. and the 
Assyrians, compelling the people, wherever he 
came, to acknowledge him as their sovereign. 
On his return from this expedition, he invaded 
Cappadocia a second time, at the request of 
Mithridates, and i>roiight back, into Armenia 
three hundred thousand captives, whom he em«. 
ployed to build a large city, on the place inhere 
the Armenian diadem had been first put upon, 
his head, calling it after his own name Tigra- 
nocerta. 

Eqiboldcned by these successes, he advanced, 
at the head of a^cry powerful army, against the. 
Parthiaus, and, after recovering that portion of 
his dominions which had been extorted from him 
by way of ransom, added all Mesopotamia, the 
fertile province of Mygdonia, and the important 
city of Nisibis, to the crown of Armenia. From 
Mesopotamia he marched toward Syria, hi or* 
dcr to quell an insurrection that had been raised 
by the widow of Antiochus Pius ; and afterward 
passed into Pha'nice, which, like the neighbour- 
ing countries, was compelled to submit to hia 
resistless armis. 

The long and uninterrupted series of victories, 
which rendered the name of Tigranes formidable 
to all the princes of Asia, served to swell his 
own pride, and induced him to regard himself as 
altogether invincible. Accordingly he assumed 
the haugRty title of " King of Kings;" com- 
pelled many sovereigns to wait upon him in the 
capacity of menial servants, and issued out or* 

G g 2 ^ dcrs 



ders that all foreigners, addressing him ux>oii 
public alfairs, should starfd before the throne 
with their hands clasped together^ in acknow- 
ledgment of absolute vassalage. 

Mithridates, having tied from Pontus to the 
coyrt ofhis son-in-law, in consequence of a sig- 
nal victory obtained, by the Romans, and an 
alarming defection among his own troops, met 
with a very cold reception, Tigranes refusing 
either to see or acknowledge him for a relation. 
However, he received a promise of personal 
J)rotcction, and was allowed a table and retinue 
Suitable to his quality. Shortly after his arrival, 
Luculius sent Appius Claudius to demand him 
of Tigranes ; and, in case of refusal, to threaten 
Armenia with immediate war. Tigranes, haT- 
ing granted an audience to the ambassador^ 
observed, that he had not himself approved of 
Mithridates's proceedings ; but added, that all 
the world would condemn him if he delivered so 
near a relation into the hands of his enemies ; 
and therefore he was resolved to protect him v> 
his adverse fortune. Having dismissed Appius 
with this answer, the king caused 2^rbicnas, 
|)rince of the Gordians, to be put to death, for 
entering into a private alliance with the Ro* 
Inans; and sent Mithridates back into Pontus 
with a numerous body of cavalry, in order to 
make a diversion by raising disturbances in that 
country. 

Luculius, hearing of the king's resolution, 
advanced toward Armenia, at the head of two 
legions, and three thousand horse ; whilst Sor- 
natius remained at Pontus with six thousaiid 
men, to frustrate the designs of Mithridatfi& 
Having passed the Euphrates without oppo- 

Bitioi, 



•jtton^ and etfknned the enemy's country^ he sent 
out two detachments, one to besiege a ci ty, 
inrhere the royal concubines and considerable 
treasures were kept'; the other, under the com* 
mand of SextiUus, to block up Tigranocerta, in 
hopes of drawing the king to an engagement. 
Bat Tigranes, having put to death the scout 
"who first infojmed him^ of the enemy's arrival, 
inarched his troops to Mount Taurus, which he 
appointed for the place of general rendezvous. 
^ Upon the first report of this movement, Lu- 
cullus dispatched Muraenu in pursuit of the king, 
mrho, being attacj^ed in a diS(idvantage6us post, 
• ^as compelled to save himself by a precipitate 
tiight, whilst his forces were totally routed, and 
bis baggage, carriages, &c. became an easy prey 
to Mura;ua. Sextilius was attended with similar 
success against a large body of Arabians, whx> 
uere marching to join the Armenian army. 
However, Tigrames was soon reinforced by the 
Cordians, Medes, Adiabenians, Albans, Iberia 
ans, and other neighbouring nations, who, under 
the opinion that Lucullus designed to ransack 
their <;ountry, and pillage their wealthy temples^ 
unanimously took up arms against the invaders* 
Lucullus was so far from being daunted by 
the formidable appearance of the king's forces, 
who had now increased to twenty thousand arch- 
ers and slingers, ^ifty-five thousand cavalry, a 
hundrrd and fifty thousand foot, and thirty-live 
thousand pioneers, th^t he immediately advanced 
to join Sextilius in the'siege of Tigranocerta, for 
the express purpose of compelling the enemy to 
hazard a battle. The result was answerable to 
.his expectations; for Tigranes, haying held a 
..council of warj resolved to relieve his metropo- 
lis 
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]is^ before the Romans toald receiye anj^ frcsti 
supplies. 

Porsuant to this resolution, while Lucallai 
und Sextilius ^ere busily employed in preparing 
to storm the city, the royal army appeared ob 
the neighbouring hills, and were welcomed with 
reiterated acclamations by the garrison and in- 
habitants of Tigranocerta, the hills and dales 
echoing, on all sides. Victory ! victory ! Lucul- 
his, porceit^ing, by the cnem5''s motions, that 
they designed to give him battle, left Mura^na 
with six thousand infantry to carry on the siege, 
and marched himself with ten thousand foot, and 
about a thousand horse, to meet the confede- 
i*atcs. Whilst he was preparing to ford a river, 
which parted the two camps, in order to com- 
mence the attack, one of his officers reminded 
him that the day was marked in the calendar 
as unlucky, the Romans having been defeated 
on that very day by the Cimbrians. But La- 
cullus replied, without any emotion, '' It is there* 
fore our indispensable duty to behave with so- 
perior gallantry, that so disinala day may hencei 
ibrth become a day of public rejoicing." 

Having passed the river without oppositiofl| 
Lncullus charged the cDemy with such vigour 
and intrepidity, that their right wing wasbrokeii 
at the first attack, and the Romans, who had 
dreaded the great disparity of numbers, were so 
animated by the exaitjple of their leader, that 
they threw themselves, with irresistible fury, 
upontheastonished Armenians, and soon routed 
them with great slaughter. Tigranes quitted 
the field in the very beginning of the engage- 
ment ; and, having rtsigned his crown and royal 
jrobes to his son, wlioiri he met by accident, took 

refuge 
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tcfuger, with a small body of cayalry, in one of 
his carsflcs. The young pfince delirered the 
toyal ensigns to a trusty friend ; but he being 
taken by the Romans, they fell into the hands 
of Lucullus. Such were the ipequality of num- 
bers, and extraordinary exertions of the Roman^ 
upon this occasion, that Antiochns, the philoso- 
pher, says, the sun never beheld the like ; and 
Liry observes, that the conquerors did not 
equal the twentieth part of the vanquished. 
Plutarch informs us, that on/thc side of Ti- 
granes a hundred thousand infantry ^ere slain, 
iand but few of the cavalry escaped ; whereas^ 
of the Romans, five men only were killed, and 
si hundred wounded. This account, hoMcver, 
is probably exaggerated, as the Roman troops 
did not exceed eighteen thousand. 

Lucullus, having obtained this important vic- 
tory, marched back from the field of batdc to 
Tigranocerta, whjch he entered, by the trea^ 
chery of some Greek mercenaries, and despoiled 
pf such immense treasures, as enabled him to 
carry on the war without any further expence 
pn the part of his republic. 

In the mean time Mithridates, having heard 
of his son-in-law's disaster, hastened to his relief, 
^nd encouraged him to renew the war. Accord- 
ingly, new forces were levied with all possible 
expedition, and formidable preparations were 
padc against the hitherto successful invaders. 
But th^se exertions were rendered abnrti"^e by 
the vigilance of the Romans, who^ in the ye'ry 
'first engagements routed the confederate army^ 
pursued them all night with great slaugh'trrj 
took tkcir chief officers prisoners, and enriched 
themselves with an immense tooty. 

Find.' 
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Fitiding it Impracticable to reduce the citj oC 
Artaxata, where Tigraues had left his wife and 
children, with the greatest part of his treasures^ 
Lucullus marched into the fertile prorince of 
Mygdonia, and, after some months, obtained 
possession of the city of Nlsibis, where he. put 
his soldiers into winter-quarters. 

Early in the following spring, he prepared to 
take the field against Mithridates and Tigranes, 
"vho had again invaded Cappadocia. But the 
legions positively refused to follow him, aad 
thus compelled him to remain inactive, while 
the confederates plundere(!l the allies of the Ro- 
man people, and recovered, iii great part, the 
countries which had been lately wrested from 
them. About the same time a party was formed 
against him at Rome, and a decree passed, 
whereby he was enjoined to resign the command 
of the army to Pom pay. 

Whilst LucuUus set out on his jonrncy to 
Rome, and Pompcy assumed the management 
of the war, young Tigranes, prince of Armenia^ 
took up arms against his father, and, with the 
assistance of Phraatcs, king of Parthia, conu 
palled him to retire to the fastnesses of the 
mountains. But, on the departure of Phraate^ 
the rebels were defeated \vith great slaughter^ 
and their leader went over to Pompey. 

Pursuant to the advice of this unnatural 
prince, Pompey led his forces agaiust Artaxata, 
' M'herc TigranoTs the elder then resided. But the 
king was so dispirited by along series of mis* 
. fortunes, that, instead of preparing for the de- 
fence of the city, he resolved to put himself into 
the Roman's hands. Accordingly, he set out 
for the enemy's camp, and vias met, at soma 

distancei 
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distance, by a detachment of cavalry, sent from' 
the army to escort him. As he entered the works, 
two of Pompey's^ lictors informed him he must 
dismount, no person being allowed to enter a* 
Roman camp on horseback. Tigranes readily 
quitted his horse, and, unbuckling his sword, 
dcIiTcred it into their hands. As soon as Pom- 
pey appeared', he laid aside his diadem, and 
tlirew himself at his feet ; but the Roman ge- 
h^ral'raised him from that humiliating posture, 
put the crown again Upon his head, and con- 
ducted him to his tent. 

Next day Tigranes -was restored, by the con- 
queror, to thc^ kingdom of Armenia with the 
greatest part of Mesopotamia ; and his son wa^ 
invested with the government of tJie provinces 
of Gordyerie and Sophene : but the treasures 
that were kept in the latter we^e adjudged to 
his father, . to enable him to pay & fine of six 
thousand talents, which Pompey had imposed' 
on him, for committing unprovoked hostilities 
against the Romans. Tigranes, the younger, 
being thus diappointed in his avaricious desire, 
endeavoured to make his escape, and afterward 
solicited the inhabitants of Sophene to withhold 
the royal treasures. Pompey was so highly in- 
censed at these intrigues, that he caused him to 
be put in chains, and soon after sent him prisoner 
to Rame. ' 

Tigranes the elder, being restored to his pa- 
ternal kingdom, cheerfully yielded the provinces 
of Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, to the Ro- 
mans, and made such large presents to Pompey, 
and all the officers of his army, as gained him 
the title of art ally of the Roman* republic. He 
lii^erwards waged an unsuccessful war with the 
V Partisans 



Parthians^ and would haye been drWen from hm 
throne, had not Pompey interposed, and medi- 
ated a peace. Impressed with gratitude for 
this ai^d Tarious other important services, he 
considered himself bound to maintain a strict 
friendship with the Romans ; insomuch, that he 
hot only refused to succour Mithridates, after 
he had been defeated by Pompey, near Meant 
Stella, but even ofiered a considerable reward 
to any one who should put him to death. The 
latter part of his reign was disturbed by the 
rebellion of his second son, Sariaster ; but the 
revolt was soon crushed by the interference of 
the Romans, and Tigranes died peaceably in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age,^ leaving the crown 
of Armenia to his son Artuasdes.^ 
T^ p Artuasdes had no sooner assumed the 
' ' reins of government, than he projected 
. * ^the subjugation of Media, in consequence 
of a private grudge which he bore to Artavas- 
des, king of that country ; but, as he was un- 
able to accomplish this design without some 
powerful assistance, he advised Marc Antony, 
as he was marching against the Parthians, to 
invade Media, offering to conduct him thither 
in person, and to assist him with all his forces. 
Antony readily embraced this proposal ; but 
the Armenian, being privately reconciled to 
Artavasdes, led the Roman army a long way 
about, over such steep mountains, and through 
such bad roads, that they were necessitated to 
leave most of their baggage and warlike €q. 
gines behind. ( However, this trcathery was no 
sooner discovered, than Artuasdes was loaded 
with chains, stripped of his treasures, and re. 

served 
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serred to grace the triumph of Marc Antonjr 

at Alexandria. 

-n r^ Upon the first report of the king's cap* 

' ' tivity 5 the Armenians placed their crown 

on the head of his eldest son, Artaxias ; 

but he was defeated in a pitched battle by the 

Romans, and compelled to take shelter among 

the Parthians. Here, however, he raised a for. 

midable party of adherents, with whose assist. 

ance he recovered his paternal kingdom ; but 

'he^ did not long enjoy the regal dignity, being 

driven from the throne by Archelaus, king of 

Cappadocia, and Claudius Tiberius Nero, after. 

ward emperor of Rome. 

'^ Tiberius, having dethroned this prince, be^ 
ft owed the sovereignty upon Tigranes, a younger 
brother, placing the diadem on his head with his 
own hand, and honouring him with the title of 
a friend of the Roman people. However, he 
bad not long held the sceptre before Tiberius 
accused him of holding a private correspondence 
with the enemies of the republic, and caused 
him to be put to death. He is said to have 
been succeeded by his sons ; but^ as the Arme. 
nian kings were now mere deputies of the Ro- 
man governors, nothing worthy of notice is 
recorded of their reigns. 

After the dchiise of Tigranes and his sons, 
the Armenian crown was conferred, by Angus, 
tus, upon Artuasdcs, supposed by some writers 
to have been the son of Artaiias the second ; 
btit the Armenians refused to submit to his au. 
thority, and called in Phraates, chusing to live 
in subjection to the Parthians, ratKer than to the 
Romans.. However^ on the a{^roach of a Ro. 
man army under the command of Caius^ Phraa. 
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tea retired Into his own country, and Artaasdn 
was restored to the throne. 

On the death of Artuasdes, Tigrancs sent an 
embassy to A ugustus, begging of him the king, 
dom of Armenia. As his letter was written in 
the most modest style, Augustus accepted his 
presents, and enjoined him to wait upon Calus, 
who was at that time in Syria. But Tigranes, 
trusting rather to his sword than the emperor's 
beneyolence, raised a numerous body of troops, 
aud m^de himself master of great part of Arme* 
nia* Caius, however, marched toward him with 
juch rapidity, and acted with such vigilance, that 
he was soon expelled, and a Mede called Ario- 
barzanes was, at the request of the Armenians, 
invested with the government. 

Ariobarzanes performed nothing worthy of 
notice. He was succeeded by Vonones, whom 
the Armenians elected to the regal dignity, after 
he had been driven from the kingdom of Parthia, 
which Augustus had bestowed upon him. Vo- 
nones was soon compelled to relinquish his new 
(loniinions to Orodes, son of Artabanus, king of 
Partiiia. Orodes was shortly after vanquished 
by Germanicus, and obliged to abandon the 
^ro wn to Zcno, the son of Polemon, king of Pon- 
tiis, who, after his accession, was called Artaxias. 
This prince enjoyed the government peaceably 
during sixteen years, and was succeeded by Ar- 
faces, whom his father Artabanus sent to iuvada 
Armenia. Arsaces made himself master of the 
kingtlom, but he was assassinated in the first 
year of liis reign by his oh^. servants ; and the 
J^arthians being again chased from the country, 
'J'ibcrius bcibtovved the crown upon Mlthridates 
Iberus. 

• This 
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"' This priitce had scarcely ascended the throne, 
^before Artabanus inTadcd Armenia the third 
time*, and reduced a considerable part of it, in 
Qtpen deBance to the menaces of 'I'ibcrius ; but 
on his aUempting to penetrate into Syria, the 
govei»n'or of that- province rushed upon him 
with I a powerful army, and not only checked 
liis progress, but compelled him to abandon his 
new conquests. On the death of Tiberius, ]^i. 
thridates Iberus was sent in chains to Rome, by 
order of Caligula, and there kept prisoner, tilJ 
Claudiu$ obtained the empire, and set him at 
liberty. During the captivity of Mithridates, 
the Parthians had seized on most of the for- 
tresses in Armenia ; but these were soon reco^ 
vered, with the assistance of the Uomaiis, and 
Mithridates was again put in possession of the 
throne. , - 

The same ill fortune, which had persecuted 
Mithridates on his first acccssiou, still pursued 
him with unrelenting fury, and embittered all 
his pleasures ; for ^whilst he triumphed over his 
avowed enemies, and congratulated himself on 
his emancipation from a galling confinement, 
his own brother, Pharasmenes, sent his son, at 
the head of a powerful army, to invade Armenia, 
under pretence that Mithridates had dissuaded 
the Ramans fronr assisting him ag^nst the 
Albanians. 

This unexpected irruption, to^jether with the 
defection of several Armenian nobles, excited so 
strong an alarm in the breast of the king, that 
he shut himself up in the castle of Gorncas, 
which had been alwa^^s considerjed impregnable, 
and was defended by a Roman garrison. How- 
ever, the unfortunate monarch yfna betrayed by 

Vol. Vlll. H h the 
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the gOYernoT into ihe bands of his iniquitoos 
nephew, Rhadamistus, who, after solemniziiig t 
treaty of friendship with the most sacred oadis 
and sacrifices, caused him to be pot to death,* 
together with his iinoifendiBg children. 

Rhadamistus haring bj this nefarious actioa 
cutoff the whole family of Mithridates, took 
possession of the throne of Armenia : but he was 
not permitted to enjoy the regal dignity without 
disturbance; for Tiridates,-!- resolving to assert 
the ancient right of his family to the usarped 
kingdom, marched at the head of a powerful 
army into Armenia ; made himself master of 
Artaxata, Tigraaocerta, and some other places 
of importance, and compelled the regicide to 
retire to the extremity of the country. How- 
ever, the severity of the weather, and a great 
scarcity of provisions, compelled the Parthiaas 
to abandon their enterprise, and, consequently, 
enabled Rhadamistus to recover his abdicated 
territories. » 

The spirit of dii^fFection, which most of 
the Armenians had shown at the approach of 
Tiridatcs, inflamed Rhadamistus with the most 
ungovernable fury, and induced him to con^nit 
manjr acts of tyranny upon his return. Here- 
upon, a number of conspirators provided them- 
selves with arms, secured the body-guards, and 
invested the palace^ with a design to nevengethe 

• 
* Rhadamistus, having swora that his unde thoiddMt 
receive any iivjury at his hands, either from the swotd or 
poison, caused the unhappy king and his oonaoit to te 
pressed to death. Their young children alto mdenNaC 
the sanve fate, because they bewailed the nuffortone of 
their parents. 

t Tiridates was brother to VotogeBes, Uog of PiVflda 
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fkieof the unhappy Mithridates^ ; but both the 
usarper and his wife ^enobia made their escape 
on horsebackv Zeuobia, being pregnant, and. 
finding herself unable to keep up with her hus- 
band, earnestly entreated him to deliver her, by 
an honourable death, from the horrors of cap- 
tivity. At first he embraced her with great ten- 
derness, and encouraged her to sustain the fa- 
tigues of flight a little longer ; but at length, pier- 
ceiring that she was ready to faint, and dreading 
lest she might fall into the hands of the enemy, 
^e wounded her desperately with his scimiter ; 
threw her body into the A'raxes, and pursued 
his flight with aJl possible speed till he arrived at 
Iberia. In the mean time, some shepherds, find- 
mg the queen's body floating near the shore, with 
manifest signs of life, and presuming from her 
a]>pearance that she was a person of consider- 
able rank, bound up her wound, and carried her 
to Artaxata, whence she was sent to Tiridates, 
who received her with all the respect due to her 
situation and misfortunes. 

Shortly ^fter this transaction, Rhadamistus 
returned to Armenia, at the head of a powerful 
body of Iberians ; but was again driven out by. 
the Parthians. However, that people being 
obliged to return home, on account of some do- 
mestic dissensions, Armenia was the fourth time 
ii^vaded by the restless usurper, and in the 
same year recovered by Tiridates. At length 
the Armenians, being continually harassed, and 
kept in a state of perpetual alarm, sent an em- 
bassy to Rome, complaining of their unhappy: 
situation, and entreating the emperor Nero to 
give them a king, under whose protection they 
might enjoy the blessings of peace. He re upon 

H h 2 Domitius 
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Domitius Corbalo was appointed to settle the 
affairs of Armenia, and early in tiie following 
spring invaded the country ; but could not 
draw Tiridates to an engagement, though his 
army was more numerous than that of the Ro- 
mans. He therefore divided his forces, ordering 
his several lieutenants to fall at once upon dif- 

I ferent quarters,^ and directing king Antiochus 

to attack that part which bordered on his domi« 
nions. Pharasmenes, king of Iberia, haviog 
caused his son Rhadamistus to be put to death^ 
and thereby fre^d himself from all djread of in« 
testine commotions, ravaged such tracts of Ar- 
menia as lay contiguous to his kingdom ; and 

I the Insechians possessed themselves of several 

f fortresses, whence they continually inft»ted sack 

I as adhered to the ParUiians. 

[ • Tiridates, being thus encompassed on every 

side, sent ambassadors to expostulate with Cor- 
biilo on the injustice of driving him from a king- 
dom which had long been enjoyed by his aiu 
cestors. He also proposed an interview with 
the Roman general ; but these measures proving 
of no avail, the enemy carried on his designs with 
such extraordinary vigilance and success, that ia 
, a short time the fort of Volandum, with three 

eastles of importance, were taken by storm ; the 
city of Artaxata was rased to the grouad ; the 
inhabitants of Tigranocerta threw open their 
gates to the victorious army ; and tlie whole 
country was completely subdued. 

Upon the reduction of Armenia, Nero be- 
stowed the sovereignty upon Tigranes^* who, 

* This Tigranes was thcsonof Alexander (who was pit 
to death by his father, Herod the Great), and of Glaphin, 
daufi^htcr of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia. 

\ having 
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kaTing resided maoy years at Rome ici quality 
of a hostage, was entirely devoted to the Roman , 
interest, and assumed no more power than if he 
Jbtad been one of t)ieir deputies. Several parts 
of Armenia were bestowed on the neighbouring 
kings, as a reward for their services against Tiri- 
^t&s and the Parthians ; and a guard of a thou. 
sand legionary soldiers, three cohorts, and two 
bodies i>f cavalry, were bestowed upon the new 
monarch, to support him in the maintenance of 
his authority. 

Meanwhile Vologeses, having sent an unsuc- 
cessful embassy to Rome on behalf of his bro- 
ther, made a peace with the Hyrcaniaus, and 
marched, at the head of a formidable army, to- 
ward Syria ; but, finding the banks of the Eu- 
phrates carefully guarded by Corbulo, ho aban- 
doned,the design of invading that province, and 
turned all his efforts upon Armenia, whither 
Csesennitts Pastus had marched with two legions 
to the assistance of Tigranes. Here he besieged 
the Romans in their wiutei -quarters, till P«etus, 
dreading the consequence of resistance, agreed 
to deliver up all the Armenian stores and for- 
tresses, and actually withdrew his forces into 
Cappadocia. 

After this transaction, Vologeses sent ambas- 
sadors to Corbulo, desiring him to withdraw his 
garrisons from the banks of the Euphrates, and 
let the river remain, as formerly, the common 
boundary to both empires. This request be- 
ing granted, on condition that all the Parthian 
garrisons should evacuate Armenia, the inhabit 
tants of the long-contested country were left to 
their own disposal, for Tigranes died soon aner 
the ix^vasion of the Parthians. 

U h 3 E^Iy 
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Early in the ensuing spring, howeTer, CorbaM 
assembled aM his forces, and Infused such terror^ 
by his approach, into the breasts of the Arroe- 
ntatis, that Tiridates deemed it advisable to re- 
quest a cessation of arms, and to appoint a cdn« 
fercnce with the Roman g^n^al. These pro- 
posals being accepted, Tiridates expressed hiff 
trish of compromising all tliiferences by treaty 
rather than by force of arms ; and conseuted to 
traYcl to Rome, in order to receiTe the sore- 
reignty from the hands of Caesar. Accordingly 
he resigned the diadem before Nero's statue, 
Offered sacrifices according to the custom of the 
Romans, and set out for the emperor'a metro- 
polis, where he was received with the utmost 
magnificence, and ehtertained at the expence of 
six thousand pounds a day. 

On the day appointed for the inauguration^ 
' Nero appeared at the rostra, sitting in a curule 
chair, attired with a splendid habit, and sur- 
rounded by his guards, with their ensigng 
displayed.. Tiridates, approaching the empe- 
ror's seat, prostrated himself on the ground ; 
but Nero immediately raised and honoured 
him with a kiss. He then preferred bis pe- 
tition concerning the kingdom of Armenia, 
&nd receivcfd the diadem from the hands of the 
emperor, who now conducted him to the 
theatre, placed him'^t his right hand, and en* 
Pertained him with the greatest ^magnificence. 
At length Tiridates took leave of his benelac- 
ifor, and returned to his own kingdom, having 
received nearly eight hundred thousand pounds 
to defray the cxpcnces of his journey ; and ob- 
tained permission to employ such Roman build- 
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6rs -arid artificers ^s he thought fit i6 reBullrf 
the city of Artaxata. 

From- this period Titidates^ continued ih strict 
alliance with the Roftiaas, who as^stedi him in ' 
fepetUng the AH^ni, whose success against the 
Icing of the Medcs prompted them to: invade 
Armenia at the head of a numerous army. He 
enjoyed the re"^^! d^niCy nlrte years after his re- 
turn from Rome, and was succeeded by several 
princes, who held t)i6 cfowiS as homagers to the 
Roman empire.- 

In the reign b( Tf ajaii the ancknt kingdom of 
Armenia was reduced to the form of a province; 
bat it soon recoTered its liberty, aitd was govern- 
ed by its own khigs in the reign of Constantifte 
the Great. S'hortly after (he aecession of Justk» 
the secoild, it was conquered by the SaracenSy 
and held under their dominion till the Turkd 
jposs'cssed themselves of this country^ and gavd 
tt the name of Turcomania. The Armenians 
shook off the yoke, whilst their conquerors were 
employed in the invasion of Persia, and elected 
kings of their own, by whom they were governed 
till they were again subdued by Occadan, first 
Cham of the Tartars. Neither does this con- 
quest appear to have extirpated the race of Ar- 
menian kings, for mention is made of one Hai- 
thon, surnamed the Armenian, who reigned 
some time after, and went in person to treat with 
^longo, the Great Cham of Tartary, concerning 
Uie aHairs of hiskhigdom; and in the* £!nglis& 
thronicles Ire read of Leo, king of Armenia, 
who visited the court of Richard the second, for 
■the purpose of imploring assistancei against the 
Turks, by vthom he had been driven from the 

/ thfOB«. 
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throne. Ussati Cassanes, succeeding to Uie crown 
of Persia in the year 1472 of the Christian aera^ 
made Armenia a province of that empire; in 
vhich state it continaecL till the year 1522,.i¥heQ 
Selim the second annexed it to the Turk^h do* 
minions* 



SECT. II. 

jiRMESJJ MINOR. 

THIS country, which before the rerolt of 
Zadriades and Artaxias, constituted part 
of Cappadocia, was bounded on the east by the 
Euphrates, separating it from Armenia Major ; 
on the south by Mount Taurus, parting it from 
Cilicia ; and on the west and north by a long 
chain of mountains, called in different places 
MonsScordiscus, Amanus and Andtanrus^ form- 
' ing the frontiers toward Cappadocia* 

In the time of the Romans, Armenia Minor 
was^ divided into< four provinces, viz. Laviana, 
Mariana, Aravena, and Melitene, each of which 
contained several cities ; but those of chief note 
weris Melitene, situated in the province of that 
name, and the metropolis of th^ kingdom ; 
GArnace, a strong and well-fortified town, men* 
tioned by Tacitus ; and Nicopolis, bnilt by 
Pompey, in commemoration of a signal victory 
obtained over Tigranes the Great. The descrip- 
tion of the Armenians in the former section is 
strictly applicable to the inhabitants of Armenia 
Minor; and the face of the country is mach the 
same^ excepting the valleys, which are crowned 

with 



^Hh grapes and oiiv^!? eqnat hr qtiifiifjr Id those' 
of Greece. ^ 

' 5fjtdriadesj haThigTaisied hitosclf to thfe gran- 
denr and anthontf d? a tnonafch, as we haye 
Already shown in i^e fflstbf y of Atmcrtia Major, 
maintained bis ii^tti-ped- honours hf foi-mihg a 
strict alliance Vifh ther Roman reptllylrc. His 
descendants held the kingdom till the rdgn of 
Tfgranes,* thelitetkSng df Arflitbra -Major, by 
whom Artanes,, thti last lnai6 of thr^ racB, was 
fffaih in battle.' Ti^rairts Behrg e?xpeli6d from 
iih\^ cOtihtry hf the Ilomahs, Pompijy b^Stowed 
fHe crown upon'DeJotarifs^f te^rardl of Galatia, 
for his remarkable attadiihcitt to the republic, 
iind his feminenil services during the Mithridatic 
^ar. . 

Dejotarns prov^ extremely seryiceable tp Ci. 
cero in the Cilician' war, hi^ troDi5s beifdg accus- 
ioraed to the Roman exi^^ci^. Itt the civit wft# 
he espoused the cause of Poropey, and acted 
with uncommon bravery at the battle of Phar- ' 
dalia ; but whihit he was fighting Oh behalf of 
Rjshfriend, his bWfttfefiJritorios Ivetfe invaded and 
Overrun by i^hafilacesj king of Ppntus-. How-- 
^ver', Julius Gafestiry.hirrhig generously piaictiiei 
his w&rtn-hearted opjjyon^nft, chased th6^iiivader^ 

• « 

* As ito mention 1$ made of the inlermedf^te kli&gs. It Ig 
probable Ihey ^erlbrriied ttofhing worthy of recotd. 

+ This prbice lived on terms of the strictest iatimacy 
with Sylla, LucuUus, Pompey,.Mureaa, Cicero, <^atoj and 
Bratus ; and always expressed so extraordinary a 2cat for . 
the welfare of the Roioairitehaie and peopr«> Aat Pdm^jf 
used to say, of all thd'ir- frietids Dejotarus was the most 
he^irty, of all thpir allies the most sincere, find the only 
one on whom they coiad place an cnfire depcndance. 

out 
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out of Armenia Minor, and restored him to his- 
throne. / 

Some time after this transaction, Dejoturus 
vas accused at Rome of conspiring against the 
life of Caesar ; but he n^as cleared by Cicera, who 
made an oration upon the occasion, and deli* 
yered it at Caesar's house. The vile calumniator 
was no otherthan the king's son^-in-law, who was 
doomed to expiate his crime by death, and his 
castle. was utterly demoUshed. 

Upon the death of* Caesar, Dejotams sent a 
body of troops to the assistance of Brutus, but 
the commandier, Amyntas, nfarched directly to 
Antony's camp, as if he had been ordered thi- 
ther by the king. Accordingly, when Brntus 
was defeated, Dejotarus was permitted to retain 
his kingdom : and the tetrarchy of Galatia, after 
his death, was bestowed upon Amyntas. This 
prince is said to hare enjoyed a remarkably long 
reign, and is supposed by some authors to hare 
sui'vived his son. 

Dejotarus the second reigned conjunctly with 
his father, and appears to have been equally 
zealous for the Roman interest, haying been 
educated by Cato, and enjoyed the unreseryed 
friendship of Cicero, who committed his two 
sons to his care during the Cilician war. 

On the demise of this prince,.his family being 
extinct, the kingdom was given first to Axtu. 
asdes, king of Media, and afterward to Polemon, 
king of Pontus. After this period it was sue 
ce^jsively goTerned bj Archelaus of Cappadocia ; 
Cotys of' Bosporus ; Aristobulus, great grand- 
son to Herod the Great, and Tigranes his near 
relatipn: but the l^t of these dying without 

issiiio. 
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Sssae, Anaenia Minor was rednced to the form 
of a Roman proTince, and continued in that state 
till it was subjected, on the division of the 6m« 
pire, to the emperors of the East. On the de« 
cline of their power it was successfulij invaded 
by the Persians ; and at length became a prey to 
the Turks, who hare given it thc^name of Ge« 
4iech^ and still retiun it in ti»eir possesmOf 
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CAHPA]>0CIA, jaopetlf so called, is sitiu 
ated between the thirty-eighth and forty- 
first degrees of north latitude, being bounded by 
Pontus on the north, by the Euphrates and part 
of Armenia Minor on the east, by Lycaonia on 
the south, and by Galatia on the west. It pro- 
duces excellent wines, and several sorts of fruit : 
also crystal, jasper, alabaster, and onyx stone. 
In ancient times it abounded with mines of sil- 
ver, brass, and i^on ; and was peculiarly famous 
for an excellent breed of horses. 
- The principal towns in Cappadocia, noticed 
by ancient historians, are Mazaca, or Ensebia, 
the metropolis, called afterward Ca^sarca, in 
honoui^ of Augustus ; Comana, called Comaua 
Cappadocia, to distinguish it from another city 
of the same name in Pontus ; Nyssa, in Chris- 
tian times, the see of Gregory Nyssen us, brother 
to St. Basil ; Archelais, so denominated from one 
of the Cappadocian kings ; Cabista, mentioned 
by Cicero in his Epistles ; and Pterin m, famous 
for the victory of Cyrus, which was attended 
with the desti;uction of the Lydian monarchy. 

The early ages of this nation are veiled by such 
impenetrable clouds, that it is impossiblcto speak 
of them with any degree of confidence. IIow- 
ever, it appears extremely probable that th* 
country was peopled by the descendants of To- 
^armah^ the last son ol Gomer. In later times 
...... U 
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it was satrject to the crowa of Lydia, aod, after 
the defeat of Crcesus. passed into the hands of 
the Persians, ivho- bestowed it on Pharnaces for 
an act of extraordinary bravery. On the irrup- 
tion of the Macedotiians it was changed into the 
form of a province ; but Ariarathes III. con. 
trived to reinstate himself in the sovereignty, 
which he transmitted to posterity. On the ' 
extinction of the royal family of Pharnaces, 
Ariobarzanes was elected to fill the throne, and 
was succeeded by two of his sons ; but on their 
demise, a person was invested, with the govern- 
ment, who, having incurred the displeasure of 
Tiberius, brought destruction upon himself, and 
had the mortification to see his kingdom ceduc*' 
ed to a Roman province. 

The rcligian of the ancient Cappadocians 
seems to have been nearly the same as that of 
the Persians. They had, however, magnificent 
temples consecrated to Bellona, Appollo Caca- 
nius, Jupiter, and Diana Persica ; and the faned 
of Diana at Diospolis, and of Anias in Zela, wete 
regarded by them with the most profound vene- 
ration, in the latter were teifdered all oatiis in 
matters of great importance^ , and the chief 
among the priests was no ways inferior in riches, 
power, or dignity, to any in the kingdom. 

Of their laws no system is extant, nor can we 
speak with accuracy of their commerce ; but as- 
they carried on a considerable trade in horses, ir> 
is probable they supplied the neighbouring na- 
tions with the other valuable commodities of 
their country. 

The'ti.>Bt king of Cappadocia noticed by his-- 

torians is Pharnaces, who received the diadem, 

together with the princess AtOKsa, for having 

VcL. VllL U wved 
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saved Cyrus the Great from a furious lion, nrhich 
attacked him in hunting. Xenophon speaks of 
this personage under the name of Aribaeus, and 
affirms that he perished in an uiisuCcessful war 
against the Hyrcanians. 

Of the succeeding monarchs little worthy no- 
tice is recorded, till the accession of Ariarathcs 
VI., who was surnumed Philopator, from the 
filial affection he^ evinced toward his father. 
This prince took the most prudent steps for the 
preservation of his hereditary dignities, by form- 
ing a strict alliance with Rome, and warmly es- 
pousing the cause of justice. He restored Mi- 
throbarzanes, prince of Armenia Minor, to his 
father's kingdom, without any interested de- 
sign; and had, by that generous act, nearly in- 
volved himself in a war with the Armenians. 
However, the impending danger was warded off 
by the mediation of the Roman ambassadors ; 
and the Cappadocian expressed his gratitude, by 
presenting the senatt; with a crown of gold, and 
a voluntary tender of future services. 

V Ariarathcs having refused to accept the hand 
of the princess of Syria, as offered by Deme- 
trius Sotcr, fou^d hmiself invaded by a formi- 
dable army, under the command of Demetrius, 
and one Orophernes, who pretended to be the 
lawful heir of Cappadocia. Enmenes, king of 
Pergamus, immediately marched to the relief of 
the alarmed prince ; but the confederate armies 
were, overthrown with great slaughter, and Ari- 
arathcs was compelled to abandon his kingdom. 
However, before the conclusion of the year. At- 
tains, brother to the king of Pergamus, chased 
the usurper from the throne, and restored An- 
arathes to his former station* 

Upon 
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Upon the expulsion of OropkerneS) the ^ p 
lung sent to demand of tiie Pricnians four . ' * 
hundred talents^ which that rebel had 
deposited in their city ; and oo* their refusing to 
deliver them up, he entered their territories witb 
fire and sword, expecting to terrify them into 
compliance. But the Pri^ans resolutely re- 
fused to betray their trust, and at length found 
means to restore the sum to its rightful owner^ 
though they were reduced to the utmost extre« 
mities by the closeness and vigour of the siege. 
To revenge this affront, Ariarathes threatened 
to destroy their name and residence. But, be- 
ing enjoined by the Romans to raise the siege^ 
he drew off his forces, and marched into Syria, 
where he joined Alexander Epiphanes, and ob« 
tained a decisive victory over Demetrius Soter. 

Some years after this event, he assisted the 
Romans In a war against Aristonicus, and was 
slain in the same battle which proved fatal to 
P. Crassus, proconsul of Asia, and the Roman 
army. He left six sons by his queen Laodice^ 
on whom the Romans bestowed Cilicia and 
. Lycaonia. Laodice, dreading the authority of 
these children, dispatched five of them by poi- 
son, and designed to exterminate the family, but 
the youngest was happily conveyed beyond the 
reach of her unnatural cruelty. This monster 
of iniquity was soon afterward put to death by 
the exasperated Cappadociaus ; and the young 
prince was invested with his paternal crown. 

Shortly after his ele?ation to the throne of his 
ancestors, Ariarathes VII. espoused Laodice, 
daughter to Mithridates the Great, in hopes of 
forming a powerful alliance against his compe- "^ 

titor, the king of Bithynia. J^t Mithridates, 

Ii2 alike i 
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^kere^^^rdlegsofMendsbipandaSmtTj cansd 

^ liiiD to t>c pceoaedj and then sdzed the crown, 

«• under p^^toiao/ defending the country from 

^ the usurpaitfOT (?/ A7comedes, till the childrai 

* of Ariara tbes shoald be in a condition to asswDe 

' the reio^ ofgorenmait This artifice was it. 

tended with conp/ete success, and the Cappaio. 

cians expressed fAdr tiianks to the king oi Pob- 

tus for bis ^lendij inferference. Bnt, on hb 

refosing to^>f op tAe Jcingdom to the lawful 

heir, they uDmimously rase in anns, droie out 

all bis garrisons, and placed their sceptre in ik 

hands ofAmratbes VIIL the eJdest son of their 

deceased monarch. 

The young king btd scarcely assumed the in. 

BMgnia of royalty y before he found himself en- 

gaged in a war with the king of Bithynia; and 

Mithridates, by amaster-stroke of policy, march- 

ed to the relief of bis nephew. However, he 

soon afterward fouDd a prt^^^^f>^ ^aarreX with 

was preP^ treachery to v^hL^l-l ^^^^ 
vf^Tpr/nce at a ronft.- ««a"iatea the unsns. 

-;pocians With sZTZTJ^^"^^ *"« 

ji^ly dispersed in the n^^'. f * ""'3' "nme. 

P rte murderer an „„"^°'* disorder, and 

hk acquisition, for thVr ^i** "•*' 'ong eniov 
/.ear the excess he tylnS^P'^''^^^*' ""aS to 
off the dishono^^aSX^''- prefects, ""^k 

Ariarathei 
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A^riarathes the IXth was scarcely proclaimed ^ 
l>efore M4thridates inarched a formidable army 
into his dominions, defeated him with a dread« 
f ul slaughter, ^nd compeUed^him to abandon his 
lawful iuheritauce. This unjust proceeding took 
such effect upon the spirits of Ariarathcs, that 
he soon after died of grief; and his crown was 
bestowed upon the son of Mithiidates, a boy 
only eight years old. At this juncture Nico- 
medes Philopator rais^ed up a pretender to th^ 
throne of Cappadocia, and took such artful mea* 
sures for the accomplishment of his design^ that 
the Roman senate were deceived, and assured 
the impostor of their warmest protection. But 
Mithridates having discovered the plot to the 
Romans, both Cappadocia and Paphlagonia were 
declared free. As,, however, the Cappadocians 
would not consen^t to the a,b9lition of royalty, 
the senate gave them permissiQn to choose a king 
of their own nation ; and an election ensued, in 
which the public choice fell on Ariobarzanes, 
an approved and steady friend to the Roman re- 
public. 

The newly-elected monarch was soon attacked 
hy Tigranes, king of Armenia Major, who de- 
feated his forces, and cltased him from the throne. 
But, having engaged the Romans to espouse his 
cause, he soon returned with Sylla, and took pos- 
session of his dominions. Twice after tjjis event 
was Tigranes dispossessed, and twice restored by 
the senate. At length, being advanced in years, 
aud fatigued with the cares of government, he 
resigned the crown to his son, Ariobarzanes, in 
presence of Pompey, and devoted the remainder 
of his life to domestic ease. 
Ariobarzanes II. approved himself worthy, 
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on all occasions, of the friendship of Rome ; an^ 
is said to have rendered some important services 
to Cicero, whilst he was proconsul of Cilicia. 
He was deprived of his kingdom by Pharnaces, 
king of Pontus, but restored by the exertions 
of Julius Caesar, and honoured' with the •most 
lively marks of friendship by the senate. After 
the death of his benefactor he refused to take 
up arms on behalf of Cassius and Brutus, who, 
''therefore, invaded his dominions, and caused 
him to be put to death. 

Of Ariobarzanes III. brother of the deceased 
kfcg, we have no particular account, except that 
he was deprived of his kingdom and life by 
Marc xVntohy, and succeeded iy Archelaus, the 
son of Glaphyra.* 

In the civil war between Augustus and An^ 
tony, Archelaus espoused the cause of the latter ; 
but ai thjB intercession of his subjects he was par^ 
doncd by the victor, and received into favour 
by Hero4 the Great, king of Judea. However, 
in the reign of Tjberius, he was summoned to 
appear before the senate, and was^here accused 
of such heinous + crimes, that he fell a victim to 
unconquerable grief,, and' his kingdom was re- 
duced to the form of a Roman province. 

1* Glaphyra is represented as a woman of extraordinarj 
beauty, but of a licentious disposition, who, having ingra- 
tiated herself into the favour of Antony, obtained the 
kingdom of Cappadocia for her son^ 

+ 1 1 seems that the crimes laiid to his charge were mere"" 
fictions invented by Tiberius, who had conceived an im- 
placable hatred against him for his behaviour during the 
}if]e of paiu/ Caesar, the presumptive heir of tlie empixe. 
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rHE city of Per^aratis having been already 
noticed as belonging to Mysia, it is only 
equisite to add, in this place, the history of the 
'ergamian monarchs, who inajdc a considerable 
igure among the princes of Asia, and. proved 
ixtremely serviceable to the Romans in all their 
Asiatic wars. 

The founder of the kingdom of Perga- j^ ^ 
nus was Philetaerws, a Paphlagoniin eu- oq«' 
luch, of mean descent, who seized on the 
;astle of Pergamus, which had been committed 
;o his care, by Lysimachiis, king of Thrace, 
ind appropriated the royal treasdres, there de- 
}Osited, to his own use. With the assistance of 
I numerous body of piercenaries, he kept pos- 
session of his new territory till the eightieth year 
)f his age, when he died, and left the govern- 
nent to his brother. 

Eumenes had no sooner obtained the supreme 
luthority, than heresolved'to take^advantage of 
the dissentio«s that prevailed among 'the Seleu- 
:idae, and, accordingly, i^iade himbelf master of 
\ considerable part of Asia. However, he did 
not long enjoy the fruits of his conq^jicst, for he 
died, soon after his chief victory, of immode-* 
rate drinking, in the twenty t-second year of his 
reign. 

Upon the demise of Eumenes, Att&lus n p 
the First succeeded to the sovereignty, " . ' 
iM»() ^sumed the n^me of kiDg> which 

4o?s 
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does not seem to have been used hy his prede- 
cessors. He not only refused to pay any tribute 
to the Gauls, but in the very beginning of his 
reign, defeated them in a pitched battle, and 
chased them ignominiousiy from his territories. 
This success emboldened him to lead his forces 
into the Asiatic provinces on this side Moant 
Taurus, which he subdued with little difficulty. 
But he was soon driven from these acquisitions 
by Seleucus, and his grandfather Achats, who 
stripped him of all his dominions, and closely 
Invested his metropolis. From this dilemma 
Attalus extricated himself, by conciliating the 
fdeudship of the Gauls who had settled in 
Thrace; and, after recovering all the cities and 
provinces which had been recently wrested from 
him, he led his troops into Ionia : prevailed on 
the inhabitants of Cuma,^ Smyrna, and Phocaea, 
to submit to his authority; received the sob- 
missions of the Teians, Colophonians, and Car- 
scnes ; and advanced to the banks of the Megis- 
tus, where he received submissive or congratu- 
latory embassies from all the neighbouring na- 
tions. Here, the Gauls refusing to pursue their 
march, on account of an eclipse of the moon, 
las progress was impeded, and he was compell- 
ed to return to Fergamus, where he received 
the Roman legate, Ls?vius, with extraordinary 
magnificence, and formed an alliance w^ith the 
republic, which fully secured him in all his pos- 
sessions. He espoused the cause of Rome with 
uncommon vigour against Philip of Macedoo, 
and died of an apoplexy, which seized him at 
Thebes, in Boeotia, whilst he was haranguing 
the people upon the necessity of uniting with the 
Romaas against that ambitious monuch. in 

th« 
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fche midst of bis discourse he fell down speech. 
less ; but, on the recovery of his senses, he 
requested to be carried by sea to Pergamus, 
irhere he expired shortly after his arrival, in the 
jeventy-second year of hi» age, and the forty, 
third of his reign. He ' was a generous patron 
)f literature and learned men ; and is said to 
lave .sentenced. Daphidas, t}ie grammarian, to 
)e thrown headlong from a rock,, for speaking 
lisrespectfully of Homer. He also applied him- 
elf to literary pursuits, and wrote several books, 
vhidh are occasionally quoted by Strabo, Pliny, 
Lnd Artcmidorus. 

This prince was succeeded by his eldest t> p 
on, Eumenes, who renewed the alliance /q^* 
lis father had made with Rome, and em- 
braced every opportunity of signalizing himself 
•n behalf of that republic. He declined accept, 
ng the daughter of Aotiochus the Great in mar. 
iage, and sent an embassy to acquaint the senate 
;^ith all the motions of that ambitious prince, 
le afterward assisted the Romans with his own 
roops and vessels, a)nd served as commander on 
oard the Roman fleet, in concert withC. Livius 
alinator, in which capacity he aeqiiired great 
redit, by his prudent conduct and determined 
ravery. 

Whilst the king was thus employed in the ser. 
ice of the Romans abroad, his own atfairs were 
irown into confusion by the contrivance of 
ntiochus, who invadec) his territories, and even 
snt his son Seleucus to lay sieger to his capital, 
o^erer, on the return of Kumenes, the invader 
as obliged to. retreat with the utmost precipi- 
tion ; and, being soon afterward defeated at 
ie i)attle of Magnesia, was compeliefl to pay 

four 
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four hundred talents, and a certain quantity of 
corn, to the king of Fergamus, for the losses he 
had sustained during the war. 

Eumenes, having received, as a remnneratioii 
from the Romans, aii the coui|tries on this side 
Mount Taurus, which formerly belonged to An. 
tiochus, with some other provinces between the 
mountain and the river Meander, was soon 
obliged to implore their assistance against Pru« 
sias^'king of Bithynia, who, in concert with 
Hannibal, invaded his dominions, and defeated 
htm in a naval engagement, with considej-able 
loss. The Romans readily undertook to espouse 
' the cause of thetr faithful ally, and ambassadors 
were immediately sent out to efifect a mediatioa 
between the contending monarchs. Their ge- 
nerous purpose was soon eifected, and Prasiai 
even consented to deliver up Hannibal to the 
Romans ; but that general, perceiving his dan- 
ger, had recourse to a deleterious potion, and 
thus eluded the fury of his enemies. 

£umemes being happily delivered from his ap- 
prehensions on this account, and having obtained 
a decisive victory over Phariiaces^ king of Pon- 
tus, and the Asiatic Gauls, who had invaded 
some part of his territories, entered into an alli- 
ance with Antiochus, prince of Syria, (whom 
Heliodorus withheld from his hereditary digni- 
ties,) and placed him on the. throne of his ances- 
tors. About the same time, ambassadors were 
sent to Romc^ in order to complain of EUmcnes, 
for making frequent inroads into their continen- 
tal territories : but, as the king him^f visited 
Rome at the same time, to give the senate some 
important information respecting Perses, king 
of Macedon ; and as the Rhodiaas had offended 

the 
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±he Romans, by conveying Laodice, thedaugh- 

'ter of Seleiicus, to her husband Perseus, their 

insinuations vrere totally disi^egard^d, whilst 

£amenes was loaded witb honours and presents. 

As the king was returning to his own country, 

two assassins, sent by Perses, laid wait for him • 

among the mountains, and, on his near approach, 

rolled down two great stones, one of which 

Tvouflded him dangerously in the head, a(nd the 

other in the shoulder. He was immediately 

carried, in a state of insensibility, on board of 

ship, and conveyed to iEgina, where he was 

cured of his wounds with such secrecy, that the 

report of his death was spread over all parts of 

Asia, and implicitly credited at Rome. 

Attalus, the king's brother, relying on the 
truth of the general report, not only assumed 
the sovereignty of Pergamus, but also married 
Stratonice, his brother's wife. But when he • 
heard that Eumenes was alive, and advancing 
toward his capital, he laid aside the ensigns of 
royalty, and went out to meet him, as one 
of -the guards. The king, who was fully ac- 
quainted with every circumstance that had trans, 
pired during his absence, embraced both him 
and Stratonice with unfeigned tenderness; but 
whispered in his brother's ear, '* Do not again 
be in haste to many my qu^en till you are certi- 
fied of my death." From this period he was 
never known to upbraid his wife or brother with 
their rash conduct, but always treated them with 
the warmest affection. The news of his recovery 
occasioned universal rejoicings at home: am. 
bassadors were sent to congratulate him on his 
return to Pergamus ; and a powerful confede- 
racy was immediately formed, to revenge the 

base 
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base and treacherous conduct of the king of 
Macedon. 

Upon the first intelligence that the Romans 
had declared war against Perseus, Enmenes sailed 
to Chalcis, in Bceotia, and thence marched into 
Thessaly, where he joined the consul Licinios 
with a body of four thousand infantry and one 
thousand caTalry. The war was carried on with 
Tarious success.during the remainder of the year : 
and early in the following spring, the city of 
Cassandrea was invested both by sea and land. 
HoweYcr, the fortifications proved superior to 
the attack ; and the fortresses of Toron and De- 
metrias ^ere likewise assaulted in vain. The ill 
success of these operations seems to have damped 
the ardour of the king of Perg^mujj for, on 
finding it impossible to reduce Demetrias, he re-< 
turned home, and positively refused to leave 
some troops of Gaulish cavalry for the service 
of the Roman consul. \ 

Eunienes had.no sooner withdrawn his army, 
than Perseus sent an ambassador, with offers of 
friendship and alliance, to the court; reminding 
him that no real amity could exist between a king 
and a republic; and warning him of the fate 
of Philip and Antiochus, who had fallen be^ 
neath the ambitious Romans. Eumenes replied 
that he entertained no greater apprehensions of 
Rome than Perseus ; but he was willing to 
stand neuter for the consideration of a thousand 
talents ; and, for fifteen hundred more, he would 
persuade the Romans to hearken to proposals of 
peace. Perseus promised to advance the stipu- 
lated sum; but, as he refused to pay it before 
the ratification of a peace, the conference was 
broken off, and a messenger was dispatched taiiw 
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form the Roman consul that the negociations 
between Pergamu^ and Macedon related entirely 
to the redemption of prisoner.?. 

The veil of disguise thrown over these proceed- 
ings was soon drawn aside by the jealousy oi 
the Romans ; and the senate were so highly in- 
censed against £umenes, that they encouraged 
his brother Attains to request the kingdom for 
himself; and afterward enacted a law, whereby 
the king was prevented from entering their capital. 

Alarmed at this extraordiuary behaviour, Eu- 
roenes sent his two brothers, Attalus and Athe- 
naeus, to plead his cause at Rome. Accordingly, 
they presented themselves before the Conscript 
Fathers, and were received with every mark of 
distinction : but their kind elertions proved un- 
availing ; and shortly after their departure C. 
Sulpitius Gall us was sent as a legate into Asia, 
where he received all*accusations and coniplaints 
against Eumenes, and promised to avenge the « 
wrongs of the injured parties, as if he had been 
commissioned to insult the king. Attalus again 
undertook to plead for his brother ; but the se- 
nate remained inflexible, and seemed obstinately 
bent upon his xiestruction. However, their de. 
signs were frustrated by a fit of sickness, w hich 
put a period to the king's life in the thirty-ninth ^ 

year of his reign. 

Attalus * had no sooner taken possession p p 
of the throne, than he found himself en- .* * ' 

gaged in a war with Prusias, Icing of £i«- 

* Kumenes left a son by his qUben Stratonice. But as 
he, being an iuf«tnr, was iiicapuble of ficoveming the king- 
dom, \he king put his brother Attains in present possession 
of ttie crown* cescrvlug the next succession to the young 
Dt^ncc 
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thynia, who inyaded his domiftions, OTertbrew 
his forces in a pitched battle, and made himself 
master of the royal city of Pergamus. Cora* 
missioners were immediately sent from Italy to 
terminate the differences of the contending kings; 
but Prusias, alike regardless of their persuasioos 
and remonstrances, continued the war for the 
space of three years ; and then, under pretence 
of a public conference, drew up his troo.ps in 
such a manner as to Cut off both Attalus and 
the Romans. This nefarious project, howercr, 
was rendered abortire ; and, after the most so« 
lemn denunciations of vengeance from the justly 
offended senate, the ambitious Bithynian was 
compelled to accept of peace, on the mortifying 
conditions of giving Attalus twenty ships ; of 
paying iire hundred talents within the space of 
twenty years ; of resigning all his new acquiBi- 
tions; and of paying a huvKlrcd talents, by way 
of reparation, to the Methymneans and other 
nations, for the injuries they had sustained d^* 
ing the war. 

Some time after the ratification of this treaty^ 
Prusias hoped, by the interest of his son Nico* 
modes, who resided at Rome, to obtain the re* 
mission of the fine which he had been condemned 
to pay for the space of twenty years. Accord* 
ingly, he sent one iSIenas, a Bithynian noble- 
man, to Rome, in quality of ambassador, with 
instructions to make use of Nicomedes's interest 
on his behalf; and, in case that proved unsuc- 
cessful, to murder the prince, of whose extraor- 
dinary reputation among the Romans he bcgas 
to be jealous. To facilitate this nefarious pro- 
ject, he commanded two thousand soldiers to 
embark with his envoy. But Mcnas, finding the 
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senate obstinately determined on refusing his 
suit, and di^eading to attempt the life of a person 
so universally beloved as Nicomedes, divulged 
iiis secret orders, and placed himself under the 
protection of the prince, who, with the assist- 
;^ce of Attalus, made war upon his father, chased 
him from the throne, and, finally, caused him to 
be put to death. 

Soon after this transaction, Attalus assisted 
the Romans against Andricus, an impostor, 
who claimed the throne of Macedon ; but, on 
the termination of tht; war, he returned to Per* 
ganius, and abandoned himself entirely to luxury 
;ind indolence ; whilst Philopocmen, one of his 
ministers, governed both the king and king- 
dom at his own picture. At length, the 
death of Attalus efiected a change in the public 
^aiiairs, and the crown devolved on the son of 
£unieaes. 

Attains' III. had scarcely assumed the t> p 
reins of government, when he began to '' 
exhibit that cruel and tyrannical disposi- 
tion which, proved the scourge of his people, 
and has stamped indelible infamy on his charac 
ter. Hrs nearest relatives and faithful friends 
were inhumanly murdered, upon the most ridi- 
culous pretences ; the oldest and most judicious 
statesmen were cut off, with their wives and fa- 
milies, by hiried assassins ; and the whole king^- 
ilom was literally filled with carnage and desola- 
tion. The guilty king was then tormented with 
ifl the horrors of remorse ; his murdered rela- 
tions perpetually haunted his imagination ; and, 
in a fit of deep melancholy, he sequestered him- 
K-'lf from mankind ; clothing himself with mean 
ipparel ; neglecting his hair and l^ard, and cuU 
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tivating a garden, for the purpose of raising 
various sorts of poisonous herbs. These he 
mingled with such as were wholesome, and sent 
packets of them to those persons who had un- 
fortunately roused his suspicions. At length, 
however, he fell into a fever, and, by his death, 
terminated a short but melancholy reign. 

As, by the will of this tyrant, the Romans 
were entitled to all his effects, the republic seized 
on his kingdom^ and reduced it to a province, 
under the name of Asia Propria. However, Aris- 
tonicus, the next heir, boldly put in his claim to 
the crown, and, with the assistance of a nnmer* 
ous army, madf? himself master of his lawful 
dignity^ 

To punish this contempt of the Roman edict, 
P. Licinius Crassus was appointed to head the 
legions in Asia, and dispossess Aristonicus. Ac- 
cofding];^ , he had recourse to the kings of Pon*. 
tus^ Bithynia, and Cappadocia, and with a truly 
formidable force began to prepare for battle ; 
but, whilst he was pillaging the towns, and con- 
ducting his booty toward the coast, in order to 
ship it otf fx>r Italy, Aristonicus fell upon him 
in a narrow defile, and, after an obstinate con- 
flict, took him prisoner. As the soldiers were 
hastening with their prize to the tent of their 
sovereign, Crassus endeavoured to kill himself, 
in order to elude thp disgrace of captivity ; bat, 
.his intention being perceived, he was immediately 
disarmed. However, he struck the soldier who 
was nearest him in so violent a manner, that the 
Thraclan drew his sword and killed him on tlie 
spot^ Aristonicus was deeply mortified at an 
.accident which deprived him of having a Ro. 
man consiil in his power ; however, Crassub's 

head 
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head v,-as severed from his body, and exposed to 
public view in front of the camp. 

Aristonicus was so ranch elated with this im- 
portant victory, that he seemed to imagine all 
riangtir had subsided, and accordingly aban- 
doned himself to feasting and revelry. IIow- 
fver, he was Soon roused from his lethargy by 
the approach of M. Perpenna, whom the senate 
liad commissioned to revenge the death of their 
late consul ; and who, having defeated the Per- 
gamian army, compelled the king himself to flee 
for shelter to the city of Stratonice. This place 
was immediately invested by the Romans ; and, 
alter enduring many hardships on account of 
the scarcity of provisions, the garrison surren- 
dered both their city and monarch' into the 
hands of the new consul. At this juncture 
Blosius, the Cumaeaaphilosopher, exhorted Aris- 
tonicus to avoid an ignominious captivity by a 
Voluntary death, and encouraged him to it by 
Killing himself in his presence ; but the king, 
refusing to adopt this expedient, was carried'to 
the Roman camp, and reserved in chains to 
graee the victor's triumph. 

Shortly after the surrender of Stratonice, new 
consuls were appointed at Rome, one of whom, 
viz. Manlius Aquilius, was ordered to succeed 
IVrpenna in Asia ; and the whole kingdom of 
Perg;amus, after an obstinate resistance on the 
part of the inhabitants, was reduced to the form 
of a pra.^torian province, and divided into several 
districts, each depending on tile metroi)o!is where 
the Roman prtetor fixed his habitation. 
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THRACE, according to the best historians, 
was boiuided by Mount Hqemus dn the 
north ; by the Euxine sea, the Hellespont, and 
the Propontis, on the east ; by the j^gean sea 
on the south ; and by Macedon and 4hc river 
Strymon on the west. Toward the interior the 
climate is cold, and ths soil extremely barren ; 
but the maritime provinces are remarkably plea- 
sant, and crowned with an exuberant produce 
of grain, fruits, and other necessaries of life. 

The ancient inhabitants seem to have been a 
brave and warlike people ; but their minds were 
uncultured, and strongly tinged with cruelty. 
Their relig;ion dHfered but little from that of the 
Macedonians; but some of their customs were 
, extremely singular. Herodotus asserts, that 
when a Thracian child was born, his relations 
assembled, and, sitting rpuud him in a circle, 
deplored his ill fortune, in entering upon the 
theatre of human trials and calamities ; but 
when any one died, they committed. him to the 
ground with great rejoicings, repeating the af« 
flictions he had exchanged for perfect felicity. 
Among the Crestonlans, who inhabited the 
piotlntainons parts of the country, every man 
had several wives, who, at his decease, contend- 
ed warmly for the honour of being sacrifired on, 
and deposited in the same grave with their hus- 
band- Children were frequently sold by their 
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parents, and previous to their entering the con- 
nubial state, the young women were permitted 
to live with whom they pleased ; but the Thra- 
-cians kept a strict guard over the honour of 
their wives, and often purchased them from 
•their relatives at an exorbitant price. To be 
branded on the forehead was accounted pecu- 
liarly honourable, and those who had not receiv- 
ed such n)aiks were deemed ignoble. In short, 
says our author, indolence was accounted a s^it. 
able appendage of greatness; agriculture Was 
considered as altogether contemptible ; and ra- 
pine and glory were synonimous terms. 

Thrace was anciently divided into several 
sn^all nations, whicli were independent of, and 
goneraliy at variance with, each other. These 
wtre Uie Dolonci, Denseletae, Bessi, Cicones, 
Edoni, Bistoncs, Odomantcs, Brygi, Pieres, 
Odrysae, Autonomi, Moedi, Crobyzi, Sapaea, and 
CeU't*. 

The Dolonci are said to have derived their 
D^me from one of their princes, who first intro- 
flinoed the practice of polygamy among them. 
At the time of Darius*s expedition into Greece, 
they possessed the Thracian Cheisonesus,* and 
were governed by the family of Miltiades. 

1 he Denseletie are said to have tought agaiilst 
Philip and Perses, kings of Macedoii ; and to 
have continued faithful to the Romans, till the 
tyrannical proceedings oi Piso induced them to 
take up arms against him. They were govern- 
ed by their own princes so late as the reign of 

• A peninsnia, inclosed by the iE|;ean sea on the south; 
by the Hellespont on the east, and by the ^iilt" of Mcl^s 
on the wesf ; bein^ joined, on the north, tx> the conJinent, 
by a neck of laud ai)out thirt}-i)evco furlougb broad. 

Augusts 
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Augustus ; for one Sitas is mentioned by Dien 

Cassius as holding the sovereignty, and making 
war upon the Bastarnae, whom he completely 
vanquished, with the assistance of Crassus, pras- 
tor of Macedon. 

The Bessi were a savage, predatory race, who 
inhabited Mount Haemus, and rendered ^em- 
selves notorious by many acts of cruelty. They 
were governed by their own kings till the consul 
]VL Licinius Luculius invaded their conntry, 
and subjected them to the Roman laws. The 
treacherous conduct of Piso toward one of their 
princes excited a revo|t, which was, however, 
crushed by the vigilance of the Romans. Two 
other attempts were made for the recovery of 
their liberty ; but they were at length com« 
j)elled to lay down their arms, and yiefd to the 
superior power of the Roman empire. 

The Sicones inhabited a tract of country lying 
between the Mclas and the Ilebrus. Homcf* 
mentions three of their lyings, Pirous, Imbrasus, 
and'Rhigmus ; the first of whom was killed b}' 
Thoas, the ^toliao, in the Trojan war^ and the 
last perished hy the hand of Achilles. 

The Edoni possessed that part of the country 
which lay between the famous city of Philippi 
and the river Strymon ; and were governed, like 
the other Thracians, by kipgs of their own 
nation. 

The Bis tones occupied that portion of Thrace 
which was bounded by Rhodope on the north ; 
the river Hebrus on the east ; the j^gean sea 
on the south ; and the Nessus on the west. Their 
ancient government was monarchical ; but they 
underwent the same fa.te a^ their neighbours, 

being 
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being redueed first by the kings of Macedon^ 
and afterward by the Romans. 

The territories of the Odomintes bordered on 
Macedon, from which country they were only 
separated by the river Strymon. In the time of 
the Peioponnesian war, the Odomantes were go- 
verned by Polles, who esponsed the cause of the 
Athenians. Respecting their other princesiiis. 
torians are silent. 

Of the Brygi nothing more is known than 
that they were reduced by JVlardoniiis, and serv- 
ed under Xerxes in the invasion of Greece. - 

The Pieres were originally possessed of some 
-part of Macedon, where they consecrated to the 
Muses the countries of Pieria, Pimplia, and Li- 
bctrus ; as also Helicon in Bceotia, where they 
had planted a colony. On their expulsion from 
these parts, they formed two new settlements, 
one undeir Mount Pangajus, near the banks of 
the Strymon, and the other in the vicinage of 
Mount Parnassus, which they consecrated to 
the Muses. Linus and Orpheus, so highly cele- 
brated by the ancient poets, were the sons t>f 
Oeager, prince of this p€K)ple. 

The Odrysae were accounted the most power- 
ful of the Thracian nations, and pos^Qssed a con- ' 
Fiderable part of that country which lies between ' 
the mountains Rhodope and Haemus. They were 
governed for many ages by their own kings, of 
whom twenty- two are noticed by historians ; 
but as Utile ocenrs beside their names and ac- 
cession to the throne, we shall pass them over 
^ in silence, and dismiss the subject by observing, 
that their kingdom was reduced -into the form of 
a Roman province during the reign of Vespa»dn. 
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The AtttoBCMai, so denominated because every 
indiridual was his own lawgiYer, were a warlike 
people, who inhabited the most rocky and steril 
parts of Thrace. Their natural bravery indaced 
them to engage the victorious troops of Alexan- 
der ; bi^t thej were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter, and compelled to submit to the Macedoniaa 
hero. They seem to have served under Penes 
against the Romans, and lived according to their 
own laws till die time of Vespasian^ who pro« 
yinciated their country. 

The Moedi occupied a tract of country which 
bordered upon Macedon, and are mentioned by 
the ancients as a gallant race, strangers to effe- 
minacy, and inured to all the toils of war. 
l^hough Successively subdued by Philip, and hk 
Hon Alexander, they continued to plunder and 
harass the Macedonians, till that kingdom was 
annexed to the Roman empire. At length, how. 
ever, they were vigorously attacked, and, after 
an obstinate resistance, effectually vanquished 
by the Romans. 

The Crobyzi possessed a part of Thrace be- 
tween Mount Hsemus and the Euxine sea. Their 
government was monarchical ; but their history 
is veiled by impenetrable clouds. 

The territories of the Sapaei were situated be. 
tween the rivers Melas and Arzus, bordering on 
the Propontis and the Chersonesus. This people 
were governed by princes of their own nation; 
from one of whom descended Thucydides, the 
historian. Cotys, the last king of the Sapaei, was 
assassinated by his own subjects, during the 
reign of Tiberius, and his kingdom was reduced 
to a Roman province* 

The 



The Celetae were a reiq^irkably savage people^ 
inhabitir s the mountains Ilaemus and Rhodope. 
Historians are silent respecting their form of 
government ; nor have we any particulars on 
record concerning them, except that they at- 
tacked Cn. Manlius, upon his return from Asia, 
and robbed him of a considerable treasure, 
-wjiich he had amassed by pillaging the cities of 
Gallo-Grsecia. > ( < 

The Thiracian Chcrsonesus was also goyerntd, 
In ancient times, by its own kings ; among whom 
"Were Polymnestor, Easoues, and Acamas. Po- 
ly mnestor cfiponsed Ilione, the daughter of king 
Priam ; and, at the close of the Trojan war^ 
assassinated Polydorus, who had been placed 
under his protection. Eusoncs is mentioned 
by the inimitable poet Homer ; and Acamas ii 
' ftaid to have been killed by Ajax, at the siege of 
Troy. 
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THE tract of country ancientlj called Bithr- 
nia was situated between the forty-first 
and forty-third degrees of north latitude, being 
bounded by the Euxine Sea on the north ; by 
the river Parthenius on the eist ; by iViount 
Olympus and the Rhyndacus on the south ; aud 
by thie Bosphorus Thraciiis on the west. It con- 
tained several handsome cities, was watered by 
many fertilizifig streams, and abounded witii 
most of the necessaries of life. But at the pre- 
sent period its largest cities are either laid ia 
ruins, or dwindled to contemptible villages ; aiid 
the greatest part of its once fertile ^oil is totally 
destitute of cultivation. 

Bithynia, in the most early ages, was inha- 
bited by various nations, who didered essenti^tHy 
from each other in their manners, customs, aiul 
language. The government seems to have been 
monarchical, each nation living under their owm 
princes; but nothing satisfactory can be ad- 
vanced respecting their affairs, previously to the 
time when they became blended under tiie ge^ 
Deral name of Bithynians. 

In the reignof Frusias, the first king of Bithy- 
nia noticed by historians, the country was m- 
yaded by Croesus, king of Lydia ; and afterward 
iubjugated by the Persians, who retained it tilt 
the time of Alexander the Great, though the in- 
habitants were permitted to live under their an- 
cient form of goxerument. 

ConcerniBf 
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iceraing Doedalsus, Boteras said Bas, ^yho 
id to hare reigned in Bithynia in the time 
: Persian monarchy, nothing is related wor- 
' notice. But Zipoetes, the successor of Bas, 
. to have waged war both with the Hera- 
i ai^d Chalcedonians ; and to have gained a , 
lete Victory over one of Antiochus Soter's 
als. However, this success proved fatal to 
ithynian, he being so extraordinarily af- 
I on the occasion, that he died in an inimo- 
e transport of joy, after sWaying the sceptre 
pwards of forty-seren years, 
comedes, on his first accession, caused two 
brothers to be murdered, and maintained 
quinary war with the youngest, who had 
himself by flighty till the death of the un- 
gate exile put an end to his jealousy. He 
applied himself to the enlarging and beau- 
g a city, which he called, after his own 
, Nicomedia; and spent the remainder of 
tys in peace, leaving at his death the crown 
bites, the son of his second wife Etazeta. 
^ites was soon dethroned by his brother 
who enjoyed the kingdom for some time 
»ut molestation, but at length a party of 
ians, to wh(Mn he owed his crown, hearing 
le had resolved to cut them off at a public 
leij turned his cruel purpose uponhis own 
and slew him at the commencement of the 
al. 

is prince was succeeded by his son Prusias, 
med Cholos, or the Lame, who, in the bc^ 
Qg of his reign, formed an alliance with 
es against the Byzantines. During the 
ridatic war he professed a warm regard for 
.omans, yet he grafted an asylum to their 
ix.» VIII, It I implacable 
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implacable enemy, Hannibal, and, at the re. 
quest of that illustrious Carthaginian, inyaded 
the territories of their faithful ally the king of 
Pergamus. 

These proceedings having ronsed the jealoofj 
of the senate, T. Flaminius was sent into Asia, 
in order to adjust the diflerences between the two 
kings, and to demand Hannibal. Prusias was, at 
first, unwilling to betray his aged guest, but on 
the Homan envoy *s threatening to treat him as 
an enemy to the republic, he sent a party of sol- 
diers to surround Hannibal's house, and exe- 
cute the orders of the Conscript Fkthers. This 
design, however, was rendered abortire by the 
Carthaginian, who, perceiving it impracticable 
to escape, implored the gods to punish the per- 
fidy of Prusias, and immediately swallowed a 
deadly poison. 

Having conciliated the esteem of the Romans, 
by abandoning a man nho had rendentd him 
the most important services, Prusias voluntarily 
assisted them, both with troops and money, in 
their war against Perses of Macedon ; and upon 
the subjugation of that country went in person 
to congratulate the senate on the success of their 
arms, and acted in a manner so derogatory to a 
crowned head, that Poiybius, peaking of the 
audience the Conscript Fathers^ave him, breaks 
oir abruptly, as being ashamed to repeat the 
servile expressions he made use of before that 
venerable assembly. 

Some years after his return from Rome, a 
war broke Out between him and Eumenes II. 
which terminated in his destruction, as has been 
already noticed in the history of Perganiu^. 
The most im|)artial historians speak of him as a 

di8gr.u:« 
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disgrace to human nature, being equally hate- 
ful to his subjects, and despicable to foreigners 
on account of his cruelty, cowardice, and dis- 
gusting behaviour. His person was extremely 
deformed, and his mind so depraved, that he 
does not appear to have possessed a single Yir« 
tue to atone for his innumerable vices. 

Nicomcdes ll. succeeded his father in the so- 
Tereignty, and seemed ambitious of pursuing 
the same measures which had rendered that 
prince universally detested ; for he had scarcely 
assumed the diadem before he sacrificed all his 
brothers to his tyrannical aimbition. He assumed 
the name of Epiphanes, or the Illustrious ; but 
performed nothing worthy of such an appella. 
tion. He is said to have built the city Apamea, 
and to have held the government for about 
forty-two years, at the expiration of which 
time he was assassinated, but in what manner 
is uncertain. ,Some authors are inclined tq sup- 
pose^ that as he had murdered his father he was 
treated in a similar manner by his son ; but this 
is merely conjectural. 

On the demise of this prince, Nicomedes III. 
ascended the vacant throne, ahd, with the as. 
distance of Mithridat^s the Great, seized on the 
country of Paphlagonia. But on his attempt- 
ing to annex the crown of Cappadocia to hjs 
possessions, Mithridates renounced his alliance, 
^nd chased him from his paternal inheritance. 
In this exigence Nicomedes applied to the llo. 
mans, who readily espoused his cause, and re- 
instated him in his former dignities. However, 
he was again dethroned by the J^ing of Pontus, 
and compelled to live in retirement till Sylla 
undertook' his ri storation. lie was succeeded 






by hfi ton Nicomedes IV. wbo performed no« 
thing whicli historians hare deemed worthy 
of 4;ransroitti^ to posterity, except that he be« 
queathed his kingdom to the Romans, b^ irhom 
ft was pro? inciated immediately after bU death* 



£NJ> or THE EIGHTH TOLUME, 



TTie Public are ^especffuUt/ informed^ thai ike 
Grecian History, in 2 Vols, price 10*. and the' 
HoMAN History, in 3 Vols, price 15s. parts df 
this vwork^ may be had^ separately, of aU Book^ 
sellers. 
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